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INTRODUCTION 


This Draft Outline brings together the results of studies on the Third 
Five Year Plan which have been in progress over the past 18 months. 
These studies have drawn upon the reports of panels and working groups 
set up at the Centre by tire Planning Commission and the Ministries 
as well as those in the States. Contributions have been received on many 
asf/ects from a large number of organisations in the country. The 
Planning Commission has also been greatly assisted by the widespread 
interest which has been evinced at all levels of national life. 

The broad framework of the Plan, which is presented in this Outline, 
was considered by the National Development Council in March 1950, and 
its major features have also been reviewed by the Cabinet. Tlic Outline 
keeps in view both our basic social and economic objectives and the 
perspective of growth over the next 15 years. 

Its purpose is two fold. It is intended firstly to serve as a basis for 
consideration by Parliament and State Legislatures and all sections of 
public opinion of the objectives and priorities of the Third Plan and the 
targets to he achieved in different fields of development and also to give 
an indication of the magnitude of the national effort needed in the coming 
years. In the second place, the Outline is intended to assist the Central 
Ministries and State Governments and various organisations in the country 
in working out their detailed proposals for the final report on the Third 
Plan to be submitted to Parliament early next year. 

All estimates in the Outline are necessarily tentative and will be 
reviewed in the next few months in the light of further discussions and 
comments. 

The Third Five Year Plan represents a crucial stage in the fulfilment 
of our basic social and economic objectives. The goals set out in the 
Outline are within the capacity of the nation and are a measure of the 
advance that has to be achieved in the five years of the Third Plan. 


June 20, 1960 


V.X Kusbnamachari 
Deputy Chairman, 
f^Upining Commission. 




CHAPTER I 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC GROWTH: APPROACH AND 
PERSPECTIVE 

1. SOCIAL OBJECTIVES IN PLANNING 

OviLK tlie part decade, through the Five Year Plans, India has 
endeav;H3red to harne:'.s natiirnl resources and the energies of the 
people to the tasks of natioinl development. From the beginning, 
it has boon stressed that the obirctive ot planned development is 
not oniy to increase production and attain higher levels of living, 
but als(> to secure a social and economic order based on the values 
of freedom and democi'acv in which “justice, social, economic and 
political, sliall inform all the institutions of the national life^\ It 
is tne primary aim of the Plans to provide the basic necessities to 
all persons within the community and at the same time, to emphasise 
the place of human values in economic and social development. 
Long before independence these purposes were expressed through 
the movement for national frcodi)m and guided the thinking of 
those who urged the need for planrod development. 


2. In December 1954, Parliament declared that the broad objec- 
tive of economic policy should be to achieve the “socialist pattern 
of society”. Accordingly, the basic criterion in determining social 
policies and the lines of economic advance should be, not private 
profit or the interests of a few, but the good of the community as 
a whole. The existing social and economic institutions have, there- 
fore, to be judged in relation to their role in national development. 
To the extent they do not fulfil the social purposes in view, they 
have to be transformed or loplaced. In reconstructing social and 
economic institutions, a large responsibility rests with the State on 
behalf of the entire community. The State has to plan its own 
investments and to influence and regulate economic activity within 
the private sector so as to ensure the coordinated development of 
all the available resources. Through the policies it pursues, it has 
to safeguard the interests of the weaker sections of the community 
and enable them as speedily as possible to come up to the level of 
the rest. A socialist pattern of society has to be based on increased 
30 P. c_l. 
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production realised through the use of modern science and techno- 
logy and on equitable distribution of income and wealth. The pro- 
bl,j6^ ;j^f production cannot be viewed in isolation from wider social 
(Aspirations, for the manner in which productive activity is 
orgaiifsed itself determines to an extent the relative distribution of 
incomes and the benefits reaching different sections of the commu- 
nity. Programmes of investment under public ownership or con- 
trol, whether these relate to economic and social over-heads or to 
the development of agriculture and industry, are therefore of crucial 
significance not only for their direct effects, but also in determining 
the directions of future economic and social advance. 

3. These considerations follow from the Directive Principles in the 
Constitution and were broadly embodied in the First Plan which 
stated that the main objective of Planning was to create conditions 
in which living stand :irds are reasonably high and all citizens, men 
and women, are given full and equal opportunity for growth and 
service. The Plan, therefore, sought to provide for a balanced 
emphasis on increase in production and employment and the attain- 
ment of economic equality and social justice. The Second Plan also 
stressed that the pattern of development and the lines along which 
economic activity is directed should be related from the start to the 
basic objectives which the society has in view. In particular, the 
benefits of economic development should accrue more to the rela- 
tively less privileged classes of society, and there should be a pro- 
gressive reduction in the concentration of incomes, wealth and eco- 
nomic power. 

4. The socialist pattern of society envisaged in India’s plans does 
not imply that all economic initiative must rest with the State. 
Indeed, it assigns to private enterprise an important role in national 
development. This is based on the assumption that the private 
sector accepts the broad discipline and values implied in the 
national plan and will function in unison with the public sector. 
In thinking of the private sector, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration not only the large organised units but also — and principal- 
ly— the millions of farmers, artisans, traders and small industrialists 
who constitute the bulk of the private sector. In any objective as- 
sessment private enterprise should not be equated with large units 
in industry and trade although, for technological and other reasons, 
such units have considerable significance in the development of the 
economy. The socialist pattern places special emphasis on the 
needs of the small producers and envisages a rapidly growing ce- 
operative sector, in particular, in respect of agriculture, medium 
and small scale industry, trade and distribution and many fields of 
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social services. Co-operative organisations have the merit of com- 
bining the advantages of individual initiative and small scale pat- 
tern with those of large scale management and organisation, and 
■are a vital factor both for social stability and for economic growth. 
Along with the public sector and a private sector informed by i 
sense of social purpose, they constitute the foundation for the co- 
operative commonwealth. All enterprise, whether GoYemment or 
private, has to meet the test of public interest in terms of the basic 
•economic and social goals which the country has accepted. The 
public sector has a leading role in the development of the econotpjli 
and is expected to grow both absolutely and relatively to the or-' 
ganised private sector. 

5. In the short run, there may sometimes be a conflict between 
the economic and social objectives of developmental planning. The 
claims of economic and social equality and those of increased 
employment may have to be reconciled with the requirements of 
production. Experience of the working of the first two Plans sug- 
gests that on the whole the most satisfactory results are likely to 
be achieved by a balanced advance in all these directions. What 
constitutes a balance will vary according to the needs and cir- 
cumstances of the economy but, given the acceptance on the part of 
the community of the essential values or ends to be pursued, the 
processes of democracy and freedom of choice should be capable of 
throwing up the optimum to be aimed at in a given context. 

6- The Directive Principles of State Policy in the Constitution 
have placed before the country the objectives of securing adequate 
means of livelihood and the right to work, to education and to public 
a.ssistance in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness and disable- 
ment and in other cases of undeserved want. They have also affirm- 
ed that for realising these goals, the ownership and control of the 
material resources of the country should be so distributed as best 
to subserve the common good and that the operation of the economic 
system should not result in the concentration of wealth and eco- 
nomic power in the hands of a few. The successive Five Year Plans 
which the country undertakes have to keep in view these basic 
considerations. 

2. FACTORS IN LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT 

7. Among the aspects of retarded development to which planning 
bas to address itself are low levels of productivity, income and 
living, the high proportion of the population engaged in agriculture 
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and the existence of large scale under-employment, the dependence 
on more advanced countries for equipment and technical knowledge, 
and inadequate rate of economic growth. These are deeply rooted 
economic and social problems which call for a long-range strategy 
for development. For a nation to lift itself from a state of poverty 
and enter upon the process of dynamic growth is a task that calls 
for a long and sustained effort. It was for this reason that in the 
First Plan the problem of development was visualised over a period 
of 25 or 30 years and the immediate five-year period was considered 
in this broader context. 

8. Although, for certain purposes it is convenient to divide the 
process of development mto shorter spans, in reality it forms one 
continuous whole in wliich the priorities and objectives for each 
perio(i are lin'ued wiln a larger perspective. Thus, both the First 
and the Second Plans v/ere conceived as stages in the long-term 
social and economic development of the country. The First Plan 
pre.setil.ed a picture oi economic growth over the 30 years between 
1950-51 and 1980-81. On certain assumptions concerning the rate 
of growth of population, the proportion of the increase of national 
income which could be ploughed back into investment at each stage 

deveJopment, and the return by way of additional output on the 
Investment undertak('u, it was envisaged that the level of national 
income iii 1950-51 could be doubled by 1971-72 and that of per capita 
income by 1977-78. In the light of the experience gained during the 
First Plan, the oarlicT projections and assumptions were reviewed 
in the Second rian, which suggested that in relation to 1950-51 the 
doubling of the national income might be achieved by 1967-68 and 
of per capita income by 1973-74. Another important objective to be 
achieved by the end of the fifth plan was the reduction of the pro- 
portion of the population dependent on agriculture from the present 
level of about 69 to 70 per cent to about 60 per cent. 

9. The realisation of the targets envisaged in the Second Plan 
projections will depend on two sets of factors — firstly, the rate at 
which population grows and, secondly, the scale, pattern and 
intensity of the effort made in each of the next three plan periods. 
In respect of population, there has been a significant change since 
the publication of the Second Plan. A number of estimates of the 
likely growth of population which have been worked out on diffe- 
rent a.ssumptions suggest that the population is likely to increase 
during the next 15 years at a rate much in excess of that indicated 
in the Second Plan. The following table sets out the estimates of 
population gri^wth prepared by the Central Statistical Organisation 
(CSO) which have been accepted provisionally as a working basis 
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for the preparation of the Third Plan along with those given in the 
report on the Second Plan. 

(in millions) 



1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 

•971 

1976 

Si^oond Plan estimates 

362 

384 

4:>8 

434 

465 

500 

C.S.O. escimates 

362 

391 

431 

480 

528 

568 


The projections of the Central Statistical Organisation, which are 
necessarily very tentative, are based on the following view of trends 
of birth, death and growth rates: 





(per 1000 per annum) 


T9;i-56 

1956-61 

1961-66 

1966-71 I97>'76 

birth rale 

41.7 

40.7 

39.6 

32.9 27.3 

djath rate 

25*9 

21.6 

18.2 

13.9 12.6 

growth rate 

15.8 

19.1 

21.4 

19.0 14‘7 


On these estimates, over the period 1951—76, the total increase in 
population may be of the order of 206 million as against 138 million 
assumed in the Second Plan. Corresponding to the growth of popu- 
lation, it is estimated that the labour force, which stood at 141 
million in VJ 51 , will ino'oasc to about 222 million by 1976. The 
increase in Hr? lal^our force over the 15 years !961-76 may be of 
the order of 60 million; of these more than two-thirds will need to 
be absorbed oulside agriculture. 

10. Tn an ^'conomy with lov/ levels of income and consumption, 
high rates of population growth .severely limit the pace of economic 
dievoiopment. Tiioy ]!icrease the requirements of (*nnsijmpti(m and 
the difficulty of finding productive employment ff)r tlie growing 
laliour torre. If the long-term aims concerning per capita income 
and ihe reduction in tlic proportion of po})ulation dependent on 
agriculture are to be realised, the effort by way of capital accumu- 
lation ha.s to be substantially increased. The projections regarding 
birth rale trends .set out above certainly assume widespread changes 
in attitudes and a high degree of success in the spread of family 
planning practices. The objective of stabilising the population has 
certainly to be regarded as an essential element m a strategy of 
development. 


Pattern and Priorities of Development 

11. The piojections in the Second Plan assumed that national 
income would increase at over 5 per cent per annum during the 
next three plan periods. The principal economic objective of long- 
term development is to .secure a progressive rise in the level of 
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consumption per head. This rise in consumption can only be 
achieved through a large and continuous increase in production- In, 
other words, development has to be so planned and organised that 
the economy expands rapidly and becomes self-reliant and self- 
generating within the shortest period possible. For achieving this 
aim, the following are the essential conditions: 

(a) Rate of investment.— As was stressed in the Second Plan, the. 
rate of investment as a proportion of the national income must be 
stepped up progressively. This may be illustrated from the projec- 
tions in the Second Plan which envisaged increase in the rate of 
investment from about 7 per cent of the national income by the end 
of the first plan to about 11 per cent by the end of the second plan, 
about 14 per cent by the end of the third plan, and 16 and 17 per 
cent respectively by the end of the fourth and fifth plans. 

(b) Basic and heavy industries. — Basic industries, such as steel, 
fuel and power and machine-building have to be established on a 
large enough scale as a major condition of rapid economic develop- 
ment. Without this condition being fulfilled the requirement of 
further industrialisation will not be met in adequate measure from 
the country’s own resources, and self-sustained growth cannot be 
achieved. This approach has far-reaching implications specially for 
a country like India, which has a large population and rich resources, 
but also a great deal of leeway to make up over a relatively short 
period. 

(c) Agricultur.e.— In those sectors of development in which a 
large measure of progress can be achieved through the fuller exploi- 
tation of the resources available within the economy, the maximum 
rate of development physically possible should be secured. Thus, 
the development of agriculture, based on the utilisation of man- 
power resources of the countryside and the maximum use of local 
resources, holds a key to the rapid economic development of the 
country. In the present stage of development, production of suffi- 
cient foodgrains has the highest urgency. Once the capacity to. 
produce has been created, within a comparatively short period, it 
can be adapted to meet the changing needs of the community. Over 
a period, the aims to be achieved are the development of a diversi- 
fied and intensive system of agriculture, Licluding animal husbandry, 
dairying, production of meat, fish, poultry, etc.; provision of a balanced 
and adequate diet to the entire population; and the development of 
commercial crops both to meet the increasing requirements of- 
industry and of exports. 
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Development of agriculture calls for extension of irrigation on a 
large scale as well as for increased production of chemical fertilisers. 

In any long-term view, the prospects of agricultural devel(^ment 
are intimately connected with the success achieved in: 

(1) bringing about technological changes, specially the adop- 

tion of scientific agricultural practices and improved 
implements and other equipment; 

(2) fuller utilisation of manpower resources in rural areas 

and the organisation of maximum local efforts; and 

(3) reorganisation of the rural economy along cooperative 

lines, including the provision of services, credit, market- 
ing, processing and distribution, cooperation in produc- 
tion and diversification of the occupational structure. 

Through the community development movement and the develop- 
ment of cooperatives, these goals are being pursued; the effort has 
to be further intensified. 

(d) Social services and equality of opportncnity . — An essential 
aspect of long-term planning is that effective and speedy means 
should be devised to raise the level of productivity for the nation as 
a whole. It is only thus that the general level of well-being can be 
effectively raised. At the base of this entire effort are the various 
programmes of development for building up the country’s human 
resources, specially education and health, and programmes for 
raising the levels of skills and technical and scientific knowledge 
and for scientific and technological research. With this in view, it 
has been proposed that free and compulsory education will be 
provided for all children in the age group 6—11 years during the 
period of the third plan. The next step will be to provide for 
universal edrcation up to the age of 14 years, a goal to be fulfilled 
during the fourth and fifth plans. 

Reference may also be made here to the programme for provid- 
ing minimum amenities in the course of the third plan. These 
include supply of drinking water, approach road’s and the village 
school building which may serve as a community centre and provide 
facilities for the village library, and roads linking each village to 
the nearest main road or railway station. Through these and other 
development programmes, undertaken with the support and parti- 
cipation of the people, the Plan seeks to provide basic necessities 
to all citizens, more especially, food, supply of drinking water, 
clothing, elementary education, health and sanitation, housing and, 
progressively also work for all. 
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12. InveMment requirements of the economy , — Estimates con- 

cen:lrig iulurc iiivcsii . •.■Is are n x.'ssari!) to a number of 

assumptions regarding the propoition of the current income of the 
community which may be devoted to capital formation, the return 
by way of additional output on the investment which is undertaken, 
the extent of external assistance available and other relevant 
factors. Preliminary studies undertaken in the Planning Commis- 
sion suggest broadly that if national income is to increase from 
about Rs. 13,000 crores in lOGO-Jl (at 1958-59 prices) to about 
Rs. 17,000 crores in 1965-66, net investment of the order of Ks. 10,000 
crores has to be undertaken during ihe third plan. This may be 
compared with a total investment of Rs. 3360 crores in the first plan 
and of Rs. C750 crores in the second. Further, to raise the national 
inciime to about Rs. 22,000 crore^ by the end of the fourth plan and 
to about Rs. 30.000 crores by the end of the fifth it will be necessary 
U) provide for a riel inver’.imeot of t‘u; order of Rs. J 5.000 — 16.000 
crores in the fourth and Rs. 2- ,00ij -<22,000 crores in the fifth plan. 

13. Significancr of external For gn;wth in national 

income to b^' realised in a .sustained end continuous manner, an 
essential rc(juirement is that ir»ve:*;uncn!, should become prugrc.'^sivc'ly 
larger in relnll»in to the naii^'D,;) iacc^me. A siibs1auii.il pan (O' tlie 
investment will require mainly ciomesne restairccs, but in 'he slvut 
period the lack of foreign exchange resourca^s restricts the rate at 
which the potential resiiurces of the counlry can be turned into pro- 
ductive wealth and outpiUs of capital g(.iods anJ intnnncdiaie gcHids 
expanded rapidlv cnoupd* to reduce the dopendcuce on external re- 
sources. This d< .'iciency is inherent in the character of the (-conomy as 
it has functioned thus far. While possibilities of increasing foreign 
exchange earmng.s I'roni ib<' Iraddional exf^ads have \o he devclop-'d 
to the greatest -xUnt possiMo, is ru-verlrieiess tru- that the first 
impact of the elTort to develop ihe basic and heavy industrie.s and 
rncichine-bmhling cap.'icity is to ncccnluate the halanc.- of payments 
problem. The [u-oidem of ivplac.ng imports i.”. essentially on.: of 
dcN'cloping the iiece.ssary capacity for production within the coun'ry. 
A develoiiing economy which for its part endeavours to mobilise its 
own resources is faced with the dilemma that a large increase may 
occur in the import requirements for specialised capital equipr.ieut, 
machinery, metals, etc., for which it may not be able to pay for a 
period from its own export earnings. The need for external resources 
is implicit in this situation. Such assistance has already done a 
great deal to hasten Jndia’.s economic growth and its value can 
scarcely be over-estimated. It is a basic objective in the strategy 
of development to create the conditioms in which the dependence on 
external assistance will disappear as early as may be possible. To 
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this end, the highest priority is to be given to industries which ure 
vital to export-earning and import-saving. There has to be special 
emphasis on policies and measures which will help in securing the 
surpluses needed from internal production and making them available 
for export at competitive prices. These aspects of export promotion 
ere of the greatest significance for enabling the Indian economy in 
the course of the next two plans to secure its further advance on 
the strength of its own resources. 

14. Research and Large advances in science and techno- 

logy which are taking place continuously demand that programmes 
of development in industry and allied fields should be kept under 
constont review. It is essential to exploit new possibilities as they 
arisi', for instance, in the field of heavy chemicals, metallurgical 
industries, clevelopmont of energy etc. Equally, it is essential to 
promote more intehsive scienlilie research on the many problems 
which conL'runl large and small induHlries in the country, to spt ed 
up ihc practical application of the results of research and devof-"* 
greater la fundamental research in all fields. Small 

improvem^-nts in productivity which affect the work of millions of 
t)' i''-yjns liMvc enormous significance in terms of overall production 
and sh »oi'l therefore receive special attention in each phase of 
'kvt'lopment. 

15. Loth the np 1 [he Second Plans provided for surveys and 
iii\ostigali(‘ns of rntural re.sourees. ValuabL* studies have been 
alr^‘-'idy und* rtaken hv Ih.o Central Water and Power Commission, the 
Geelogiad Survey of India, the ;'»uroau of Mines, the Oil and Natural 
G<is Commi.^\sion, the Indian Couacii of Agricultural Research, State 
G(jvrrnm-*nts and other agencies. The stage has been reached when 
as a necessary condition of well-conceived long-term plans, a com- 
prehensive view mu.st be taken of the extent nnd quality of the 
inf- rrnaiion available, the principal gaps which exist and the further 
slips needed in relation to specific long-range objectives concerning 
the development of irrigation, power, steel, coal, oil and minerals and 
land nnd fore.st resources and the conservation of natural resources 
generally. In the light of such a review, sysmmatic programme.s for 
survey.s and investigations have to be drawn up and the organisa- 
tions concerned strengthened. An appropriate machinery for plan- 
ning coordinated studies of natural resources on a continuing basis 
and reviewing the results obtained from time to time has now to bo 
devised. This may take the form of a committee of direction com- 
posed of the technical heads of the various agencies concerned with 
which a few leading scientists are associated and which is assisted 
by a highly trained staff. For this purpose it is hoped to work out 
details in the near future. 
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3. APPROACH TO THE THIRD PLAN 

16. In defining the objectives, priorities and targets for the Third' 
Plan, the determining considerations are the social objectives 
described above, the requirements of the economy during the plan 
period, the perspective of long-term development to which the Plan 
has to be related, and the actual progress ach eved during the first 
two plans. Over the period of the first and the second plan, national 
income is expected to increase by about 42 per cent. The 
Third Plan aims at securing an increase of over 5 per cent per annum 
in national income, so that over the 15 years, 1951—66, the total in- 
crease in national income will be of the order of 80 per cent. To 
achieve this, it will be necessary to step up investment from about 
11 per cent of the national income at the end of the second plan to 
about 14 per cent by the end of the third plan. 


J7. A principal aim of the Third Plan is to secure a marked 
advance towards self-sustaining growth. Besically, self-sustaining 
growth implies that savings and investment in the economy rise 
sufficiently to secure a high rate of growth of income on a continuing 
basis. An important aspect of this problem is that of creating within 
the country the capacity— including the development of the designing 
and operational skills required — ^to produce the capital goods and 
equipment necessary to support the scale of investments proposed. 
As already explained, it is difficult for an under-developed economy 
to create within a short space of time sufficient export surplus to 
enable it to buy all the equipment it needs. The fullest effort hss 
to be made for increasing export earnings; this is vital in balancing 
the external account. Nevertheless, a substantial part of the 
improvement in the balance of payments hes to be sought through 
increased domestic production of capital goods and equipment in 
substitution for imports. In determining the scale and pattern of 
investment in the Third Plan, this objective of securing viability on 
external account within a period of 10 years or so is therefore being 
given high priority. 

18. The Third Plan will have a large foreign exchange component, 
and this will have to be financed almost entirely from external 
sources. From now on, the pattern of investment has to be so chosen 
that, within the shortest period feasible, there should be no need to 
rely on special assistance, the inflow of capital from abroad being 
determined by norranl conditions governing international capital 
movements. This implies, firstly, that the country will endeavour 
to produce the necessary output of machinery and equipment and 
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secondly, that it will produce food and raw materials required to 
sustain the tempo of development. Self-sustaining growth can only 
be achieved by balanced development both in agriculture and in 
industry. Incomes and employment cannot rise sufficiently without 
industrialisation. On the other hand, an industrial revolution cannot 
be achieved without a radical improvement in agricultural pro- 
ductivity. The Third Plan calls for effort both to enlarge the capital 
base and tt' raise the output of food and raw materials. Advance, 
towards self-sustaining growth has thus several aspects: savings, 
have to grow progressively to meet the demands of investment; 
basic and capital good industries have to be developed rapidly; the 
balance of payments gap has to be bridged over. The foimdation 
of this advance is, as emphasised earlier, an efficient and pro- 
gressive agriculture. 

.9. Taking into account the experience of the first two Plans and 
the considerations outlined ebove, the Third Plan is being formulated 
with the following aims: 

(1) to secure during the third plan a rise in national income 

of over 5 per cent per annum, the pattern of investment 
being designed also to sustain this rate of growth during 
subsequent plan periods; 

(2) to achieve self-sufficiency in foodgrains, and increase 

agricultural production to meet the requirements of 
industry and exports; 

(3) to expand basic industries like steel, fuel and power and 

establish machine-building capacity, so that the 
, requirements of further industrialisation can be met 
within a period of 10 years or so mainly from the 
country’s own resources; 

(4) to utilise to the fullest extent possible the manpower 

resourc'-'s of the country and to ensure a substantial 
expansion in employment opportunities; end 

(5) to bring about a reduction of inequalities in income and 

wealth and a more even distribution of economic power. 

20. It should be stressed that the Third Plan represents an 
important phase in the development of the country’s economy. In 
the course of the first two plans, the field organisation and the 
edministiative machinery for agricultural development have been 
greatly strengthened. The development of the steel industry and of 
mining, power and transport provides the nucleus for more rapid 
advance in industrialisation. It is vital that the tempo of develop- 
ment that has been attained already is accelerated in the third 
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and even more in the fourth. The success that can be achieved in 
this ten year period will make a vital difference to the standards of 
living of the people and the future growth rate of the economy. 

Reduction in Inequalities 

21. The aims of the Third Plan in respect of growth in national 
income, increase in agricultural production, expansion of industry, 
utilisation of manpower and mcrease in employment ooporlunitn s 
are de.scribed more fully in the appropriate chapters. A lew words 
inuy be said here regarding the objective of reducing inequalities in 
income and wealth and securing a more even distribution of economic 
power. 

22. The problem of reducing disparities in income and wealth is, 
in port, one of correcting exist m.g inequalities, but its more mportant 
a.specl is rcprcoented by the need to cre.jte conditions under which 
vatju! growth can be .lehioved alongside a marked reduction in 
ccotioniic ;.'nd soeiol inecinniiiics. In .a number of directions mca.sures 
■.u>c bix-ii already liken wh'S^ total effect in reducing economic 
and social dijparilics has been significant. In some of these a greeter 
ruvrmce is anticip.ited during the third plan. Thus, within rhe rina’ 

i ceemiriy, the nrogr’ ss of land reform has bctiri a major factor m 
noe.ciiig iueouabtu's. Security of tenures and reduction in rents 
;.Mve bi'i'u largely achieved. In the course of the n ?:t 'wo or three 
;<ar.s, the legislation relating to ceilings on ugricultural hoidings 
wid be impli'inenied. The vast body oi cultivators will also b ceme 
.■'viicrs ol land in their own ri,ght. The oxpan.sion .>f irrigrilieri. 
'b'cnlly m areas which have in the past suffered from scarcity 
•o.iditieus. contribute.s to the raising of levels of living fyr som-' ef 
■he poorest sections in the rural community. Programmes rcialmg 
‘o Ihe welfare of backward classes— .scheduled tribes, scheduled 
and others— are intended to benefit sections of the population 
wno, in the present conditions, are not able to derive all the benefits 
due to them from the general plans of development. The extension 
of elementary education, which will become universal during the 
third plan for the ago group 6—11 years, the increase in scholarships 
and other assistance which is contemplated, the establishment of 
primary health centres, the provision of drinking water supply in 
almost all rural areas, the eradiction of diseases like malaria and the 
extension of welfare activities of voluntary social service organisa- 
tions, specially for women and children, go a long way to create the 
pre-conditions for equality of opportunity within the community. 
Increasingly, the community development movement is being requir- 
ed to place greater emphasis on measures to raise the levels of living 
and to provide work opportunities for the less privileged sections. 
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In many areas, the provisions made for rural industries and 
rural electrification will also increase opportunities of productive 
employment. As these various measures are implemented with 
wider support and underslandiiiJ^ from public opinion, their impact 
will steadily extend to the great majority of the population. Fiscal 
measures, undertaken with a view to finding resources needed for 
rapid developineut and based on the principle that burdens shall be 
equitably distributed, will also greatly assist the process of reducing 
old inequalities and preventing new ones arising from the veiy 
process of growth. 

21^. Under iho Plan there is a considerable role for the private 
sector in the indusirkii sphere. This is due in the main to the v/ide 
opportunities provided by the expansion of the economy under 'he 
impact of succe.’ jive Five Year Plans. One of the main objectives 
of policy is that the (jpportunities which thus arise for private enter- 
prise should be availed of by a large number of comparatively small 
and middle cnlicprenrurs and Uiat posable trends towards con- 
centration of economic power should be checked in tiie early stag'.'^. 
It is true tliat in the present phase of development well-' stablished 
hnvi;; liave certain advantages in organisation and expertbse, bottei 
3cces.s to th- copital market and to sources of foreign collaboration 
and availability of funds on a larger scale from businesses or indus- 
tries w'hich are within their control or inilucncc. Modern technology 
also favours large-sized firms or plants in certain directions. From 
the Ijroader social angle, however, it is essential that there should 
be a w’de difTusion of enterprises in the private sector and new 
entrants should be encouraged and, at the same time, concentration 
of economic power and monopolistic tendencies should be countered 
effectively. The growth of the public sector in various fields, such 
as power, transport and heavy industries, places the State in a better 
position lo ensure the broad direction of economic activity from the 
aspect of public interest. In addition, a series of positive measures, 
including special facilities and assistance need to be taken in support 
of medium and small enterprises. The Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion and other financial and promotional institutions set up by the 
GovernnK.nt have therefore to make a special effort to assist such 
enterprises. Licensing policies should be so operated as to facilitate 
the entry of new firms, promote medium and small enterprises and 
exercise due vigilance in rc^jard to the expansion of large businesses 

24. Fiscal measures have also an important role and should be 
devised so as to reduce inequalities in income and wealth. In ensur- 
ing that the objectives set forth above are implemented, there is 
need for greater coordination between various agencies of Govern- 
ment. including those concerned with the administration of company 
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law, licensing of industry, capital issues and import policy. There 
are a number of problems in company management, such as inter- 
corporate investment, interlocking directors and the like, for which 
legislative measures have been adopted. It would be desirable to 
assess to what extent these measures ere proving effective in practice. 
Another problem for examination is the working of some of the tax 
concessions or incentives which are now being given for private 
investment. These concessions and incentives have a part to play, 
but their working has to be assessed and related more directly to 
the fulfilment of the development programmes of various industries 
in accordance with the Plan. The problems of reducing inequalities 
in incomes and wealth and preventing concentration of economic 
power are complex and closely bound up with problems of rapid 
growth. The aspects to which attention has been drawn above, 
therefore, call for careful study with a view to evolving policies 
capable of securing the fulfilment of both the social and the economic 
objectives of national planning. 

Price Policy 

25. Another important aspect of the Third Plan, to which special 
attention is lieing given at present, may also be mentioned here, 
namely, price policy. It is recognised that in the ordinary course the 
progressive step-up in investment which the Plan envisag>.'S is likely 
to exert an upward pressure on prices. The task of policy is to 
ensure that prices, especially of essential consumer goods, remain 
relatively stable despite this pressure. 

26. The course of prices depends upon b variety of factors some 
operating on aggregate demand and some working through demand 
and supply of individual commodities. Price policy has therefore to 
act at a number of points, through fiscal measures, through monetary 
policy and through direct ellocation and controls where necessary. 
Only a combination of measures in these various fields can ensure 
economic development with relative stability of prices. 

27. The Plan envisages substantial increase in the production of 
foodgrains, cloth, sugar, etc. To the extent possible, the needs of 
essential consumption have been kept in mind while determining 
the pattern of investment. Nevertheless, imbalances between demand 
and supply are apt to develop from time to time, and it will be 
essential to take timely and effective action to correct untoward 
trends. This is particularly important in regard to foodgrains prices 
which not only effect adversely the more vulnerable sections of the 
community but react on the entire price-and-cost structure. 
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23. To tide over the period that may elapse before the dionestic 
production of foodgrains comes up fully to the required level, imports 
will be necessary. The recent PJL. 480 agreement with the United 
States provides for these imports as well as for imports to build up 
a sizeable buffer stock of wheat. These supplies will help in steady- 
ing prices. 

29. Price policy has, however, several wider aspects. , It is neces- 
sary for a developing economy to strengthen its internal defences 
against price rises. While domestic wheat supplies will be supple- 
mented by imports, there may be a shortage of rice. There may be 
in any year a partial failure of crops; there may be speculative with- 
holding of stocks. Another problem which has emerged in recent 
years is that of large regional disparities in prices. Regulation of 
prices through suitable governmental action, state trading and market- 
ing and distribution through cooperatives, is unavoidable if these 
situations are to be met adequately. Moreover, price policy for food 
has to be viewed in relation to the price trends in the rest of the 
economy, and a reasonable relationship maintained between prices 
in various sectors. What structure of regulatory devices, including 
price control, zonal arrangements, prescription of minima and 
maxima, state trading, etc. will ensure the optimum results needs to 
be carefully examined. These problems are at present under study 
by a Committee of the National Development Coimcil. 

30. The Plan envisages increases in taxation. Restraint on con- 
sumption through judicious taxation is an essential part of the Plan. 
The surpluses of public enterprises will also have to be maximised— 
in suitable cases through adjustments in prices. In this context, it 
is particularly important to avert adventitious or haphazard rise in 
prices. Price policy as well as the techniques of price regulation 
r.aise complex issues. They involve a balancing of several conflicting 
■claims. Prices, incomes and costs are closely interrelated. It is 
-essential, therefore, to ensure that the regulatory devices adopted 
function effectively and in a coordinated way. There is scope within 
limits for varying the techniques that might be used for securing the 
right relationship between prices, but Government must be in a 
position to exercise control effectively at all strategic points, should 
the situation so warrant. 



CHAPTER II 

PROCJRESS UNDER THE FIRST AND SECOND PLANS 

The First and the Second Five Year Plans mark the first phase in 
fulfilling tl\Q economic and social objectives of India’s planned 
development. 

2. Tlie First Plan sought to strengthen the economy at the base, 
first by repairing the damage caused by the War and the Partition; 
Kt condly, by providing certain essential social and economic over- 
heads which would make rapid development possible; and thirdly, by 
esinbbslnng the basic social and economic policies for economic 
development according to the Directive Principles of State Policy 
hiid douri in the Constitution, Among the important steps initiated 
during this period, special mention may be made of the community 
devnb4)meiit movement and the programmes for land reform. 

3 (n continuing and further d 'veioping tlie approach sol out in 
the First Plan, the Second Plan aimed at a larger ir. crease in 
duclion, in investment ond in employment. At the same time, it 
sought tv) make the economy more dynamic in terms of • conomic as 
well as social ends through the building up of basic industries and 
the reorganisation of the rural economy through agrarian reform, 
community development and cooperation. The Plan placed emphasis 
on tscceleratmg the rate of growth of the national economy, increas- 
ing employment opportunities, reducing disparities in income and 
wealth and preventing the concentration of economic power. 

Outlay and Investe^ent 

4 . The total investment in the economy during the first tv/o plans 
will be a little over Rs. 10,000 crores. Outlay in the public sector 
will amount to about Rs. 6,560 crores. The details are given below: 

Table 1: Outlay and investment in first and second plans 

(Rs. crorts) 



first plan 

second plan 

total 


1951-56 

1956-61 

(anticipated) 

1931-61 

public setter outlay 

i960 

4600 

6560 

publi • sector inve-.tment 

1560 

3650 

5210 

piivate s \ tor investment 

jKoo* 

31 00* 

4900 

total investment 

3360 

6750 

lOlIO 


♦These are estimates revised in the light of fuller information and are in 
fieu of the estimates of Rs. 36(n) crores in the P’irst Plan and of Rs. 240Q 
crores in the Second Plan and an? exclusive of transfer from the public 

sector. 

These figures do not include investments linanced our of resources tr.insfcrred from 
tike publL Sf 'L r. 


l6 
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Increase in National Income 

5. During the first plan, owing largely to the progress recorded 
by agricultural production, the national income increased by 18 per 
cent The Second Plan represented a larger and a more broad-based 
effort than the First. The benefits of a number of projects under- 
taken during this period will be realised in the early stages of the 
Third Plan. Foreign exchange difficulties experienced in the second 
year of the plan led to its reappraisal in 1958-59, the revised outlay 
in the public sector being Rs. 4,500 crores in place of Rs. 4,800 crores. 
The outlay likely to be achieved by the end of the plan is Rs. 4,600 
crores. Ilie increase in national income over the second plan period 
is expected to be about 20 per cent. Over the ten years, 1951 — 61, 
national income (at constant prices) will have increased by about 
42 per cent, per capita income by about 20 per cent and per capita 
consumption by about 16 per cent. The infra-structure of the eco- 
nomy has been strengthened considerably, creating conditions for 
more rapid development in future. The progress achieved in different 
sectors of the economy is briefly reviewed below and further statistics 
are set out in the Annexure to Chapter III. 

Agriculture 

6 . Agricultinal production trends since 1949-50 are summarised in 
the following Table:— 


Table 2 

: Index of agricultural proJ 

uction (1949-50= 

= 100) 


f 950 -tt 

i 935 - 5 <^ 

1958-39 

1960-61 

(expected) 

all commodities 

93.6 

116.9 

1^2 0 

135 0 

food crops 

90 .S 

ns 3 

130.0 

131.0 

other crops 

103.9 

120. 1 

136.0 

143.0 


The table shows that there is a rising trend, agricultural production 
will be going up by about 40 per cent between 1950-51 and 1960-61. 
But variations from year to year have been considerable. The 
increase in the production of major agricultural commodities has 
been as follows; 


Table 3 : Production of major crops 


commodity 

unit 

1950-31 

1960-61 

(likely achievement) 

foodgrain (cereals & pulses) 

million tons 

33 . 2 * 

73-0 

oil seeds 

million tons 

5-1 

7 -a 

sugar cane-gur 

million tons 

3.6 

7-3 

cotton 

million bales 

2.9 

3-4 

jute 

million bales 

3*3 

5.3 


*Eniiiute of prodactioo adjusted for changes in statistical covctage, etc. upto 
• 954 - 57 » 

» P. C.- 2 . 
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7. A wide range of agricultural programmes has been implement- 
ed. The most significant decision taken under the First Five Year 
Plan was to introduce extension services throughout the country as 
an integral part of the community development movement. By the 
end of the first plan, these services were established in 1,064 commu- 
nity development bloclis, comprising 150,000 villages and a population 
of about 80 million. At the end of the second plan, the community 
development movement will have spread to about 3,100 development 
blocks comprising nearly 400,000 villages and a population of about 
200 million. The programme will extend to r 11 rural areas in the 
country by October, 1963. At the end of the second plan, the exten- 
sion organisation at the block and village level will consist of about 
31,000 village level workers and about 28,000 extension officers at 
the block level for agriculture, animal husbandry and other fields of 
development. 

8. The expansion of the cooperative movement is illustrated by 
the increase in the number of primary agricultural societies from 
about 105,000 in 1951 to about 183,000 in 1958-59. During this period, 
the total membership of these societies increased from 4' 4 million 
to 12 million. The number of village panchaynts increased from 
about 83,000 to about 178,000. 

9. The total irrigated area will increase from 51' 5 million acres in 
1950-51 to 70 million acres in 1960-61. About 4,000 seed farms are 
being established during the second plan as part of o programme for 
covering the entire cultivated area with improved seeds. The con- 
sumption of nitrogenous fertilisers will increase from 55,000 tons (in 
terms of nitrogen) in 1950-51 to 360,000 tons in 1960-61. Among other 
agricultural programmes in which there has been progress, reference 
may be made to the reclamation of 3' 9 million acres of waste land, 
extension of green manuring to 22 million acres and soil conservation 
programmes extending to 2-7 rriillion acres. Considerable progress 
has been made under the composting programme in urban and rural 
areas, as also in carrying out programmes of development for live- 
stock, fisheries, milk supply, vegetable and fruit cultivation, forests 
and agricultural and animal husbandry research. 

Ini>u.‘!try and Minerals 

10. The growth of industrial production since 1951 is shown in 
the following Table: — 

Table 4 : Index of industrial production 


all commodities 

1951 

1955 

1956 

1959 

100 

122.4 

132.6 

I 5 t.i 

cotton textiles 

too 

III . 9 

117.5 

III. 5 

iron and steel 

100 

113-3 

119.4 

163.1 

machinery 

100 

163-9 

215.0 

424.3 

chemicals 

100 

159.0 

171.1 

114.0 
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Among the features of industrial development during the past decade 
which may be noted are the progress made in basic capital and 
producer goods industries, especially machinery and engineering 
industries. With the completion of three new steel plants in the 
public sector, the total finished steel capacity created will increase 
to 4*5 million tons as compared to one million tons at the beginning 
of the first plan, and 1*3 million tons at the beginning of the second 
plan. There has been considerable increase in the production of 
essential industriial materials like cement, coal, aluminium, etc. The 
country is now producing steadily increasing quantities of machine 
tools and machinery for use in agriculture and for cotton textile, 
iute, cement, tea, sugar and vegetable oil industries. By the end 
of the second plan, much of the equipment required by the Railways 
will be available from indigenous production. The aggregate value 
of all kinds of industrial machinery produced in the country has 
risen from Rs. 11 crores in 1951 to about Rs. 79 crores in 1958. The 
corresponding figures for electrical equipment are Rs. 20 crores and 
R.S. 71 crores respectively. A beginning has been made in the pro- 
duction of heavy electrical equipment. Chemical industries, includ- 
ing heavy chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, fertilisers, etc. have 
aLso recorded progress. Under the second plan, programmes for the 
modernisation of the jute and cotton textile industries have been 
undertakea In a number of industries, the import component has 
been materially reduced. 

11. Some idea of the progress likely to be achieved in 1960-61 in 
ihe production of important producer goods may be obtained from 
the following Table: — 


Table 5: Producer goods 


commodity 

unit 

195051 

1960-61 

(likely production) 

finished steel 

million tons 

1*0 

26 

aluminium 

'ooo tons 

3.7 

17 

diesel engines 

thousands 

5.5 

33 

electric cables (ACSR) 
conductors 

tons 

1674 

I?Of)0 

nitrogenous 




fertilisers (N) 

’ooo tons 

9 

2x0 

sulphuric acid 

*000 tons 

99 

40:' 

cement 

million tons 

2*7 

8'S 

coal 

million tons 

32 

53 

iron ore 

million toLS 

3 

12 
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The increase in production in certain important consumer goods- 
industries is shown in the Table below;— 


Table 6: Consumer goods 


commodity 

unit 

i 95 > 5 i 

1960-61 

(likely production) 

cotton textilC8-mill cloth 

million yards 

37^0 

5000 

sugar 

million tons 

1*10 

2-25 

paper and paper-board 
bicycles (organised sector 

*000 tons 

1 14 

320 

only) 

thousands 

lOI 

1050 

automobiles 

number 

16300 

33500 

The manufacture af 

a number of new 

products was established 


in the country for the first time, e.g., industrial boilers, milling 
machines and other types of machine tools, diesel road rollers, in- 
dustrial explosives, sulpha and antibiotic drugs, D.D.T., newsprint etc. 
Over all industrial production is expected to record an increase of 
about 120 per cent between 1950-51 and 1960-61. 

12. Along with large and medium-sized industries, there has been 
eonsiderable development in the field of village and small industries, 
for the promotion of which special measures were initiated in the 
first and second plans. Between 1950-51 and 1960-61 the production 
of handloom cloth will have increased from about 742 million to 
about 2,125 million yards, of khadi from over 7 million to about 80 
million yards, and of raw silk from about 2 million to about 3*7 
million lbs. Production of a number of small-scale industries like 
builders’ hard-ware, hand tools, sewing machines, electric fans and 
bicycles also registered sizeable increases. Small Industries Service 
Instiiutes have been set up in all States. In addition, 42 extension 
centres have been established in association with these industries. 
About 60 industrial estates comprising 700 .small factories will have 
been set up by the end of the second plan. 

Power 

13. The installed generating capacity will increase from 2.3 million 
kW in 1950-51 to 5' 8 million kW by the end of 1960-61. The number 
of towns and villages electrified will have increased from 3,687 in 
lKO-51 to 19,000 by 1960-61. 

Transport and Coaimunications 

14. The decade 1951—61 has been a period of considerable expan- 
sion in transport. The rehabilitation of the Railways, which had 
suffered much damage on account of the War and the Partition, was 
the main objective during the first plan. During the second plan, 
the Railways have imdertaken extensive development associated 
with the building up of basic industries like steel, coal and cement. 
From 91 million tons in 1950-51, the total freight traffic originating 
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«n the Railwa}rs is expected to increase to 162 million tons at the 
end of the second plan. About 1,200 miles of new railway lines are 
likely to be added, 1,300 miles of railway track doubled and 880 miles 
electrified by 1960-61. The number of locomotives is expected to in- 
crease from 8,200 in 1950-51 to 10,600 by the end of 1960-61, coaches 
from 19,200 to 28,900 and wagons from 199,000 to 354,100. 

15. There has also been appreciable progress in road development. 
The mileage of surfaced roads will increase from 97,500- miles in 
1950-51 to 144,000 miles in 1960-61. The niimber of commercial vehi- 
cles in the country will have nearly doubled during the period, the 
estimated number in 1960-61 being about 200,000 as against 116,000 
in 1950-51. The shipping tonnage will increase during the period 
from 390,000 GRT to about 900,000 GRT. 

16. The expansion of communication services during the first two 
plans is illustrated by increase between 1950-51 and 1960-61 in the 
number of post offices from 36,000 to 75,000, of telegraph offices from 
3,600 to 6,300 and of telephone connections from 168,000 to 475,000. 
Notable advances have also been made in the development of the 
telephone industry, meteorology and overseas communications ser- 
’/ices. 

17. Appreciable progress has been achieved in broadcasting. During 
the first plan, each language area was provided with at least one 
transmitting station bringing the number of stations to 26. In the 
second plan, the internal coverage has been extended and external 
services have been strengthened. A programme for the provision of 
commmunity listening sets in rural areas is also being implemented. 
The number of radio licences increased from 0* 55 million in 1950 to 
1 ‘ 88 million in 1959. 

Social Sehvices 

18- Facilities for education, health and social welfare, whose im- 
portance in developing the country’s human resources cannot be too 
greatly stressed, have increased substantially during this period. The 
number of elementary/basic schools is expected to increase from 
223,000 in 1950-51 to 385,000 in 1960-61. The percentage of children 
attending school to all children in the age group 6—11 will increase 
from 43 in 1950-51 to 60 by 1960-61. The number of high/higher 
secondary schools will go up from 7,288 in 1950-51 to 14,000 in 1960-61 
and that of arts and science colleges will increase from 516 to 1,050. 
The total number of students in schools will go up by about 75 per 
cent and in Universities by 140 per cent. 

19. In the field of health, the number of hospitals and dispensaries 
will increase from 8,600 in 1950-51 to 12,600 in 1960-61 and hospital 
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beds from 113,000 to 160,000. The number of medical colleges will 
increase from 30 to 55 and of registered doctors will increase from 
W,000 to 84,000 during this period. The family planning programme 
which was initiated in the first plan has made steady progress and 
Ihe number of centres is expected to rise from 147 in 1955-56 to about 
1,800 in 1960-61. 

Technical Education and Scientific Research 

20. Facilities for technical education have been also considerably 
augmented. The annual intake of students in degree and diploma 
courses in engineering and technology is expected to increase by 
nearly four times "from about 10,000 in 1950-51 to about 37,000 by the 
end of 1960-61. The annual intake of agriculture and veterinary 
college.s IS expected to increase from 1,500 in 1950-51 to 5,800 in 
1960-61. 

21. The foundations for India’s advance in scientific and techno- 
logical research have been laid during the first and second plans. A 
large number of new research institutions have been established. 
These include 20 national laboratories and 3 regional research cen- 
tres. The research departments of Universities have also been 
strengthened. Marked progress has been made in the field of atomic 
energy. 


Prices and Employment 

22. A brief reference may be made hero to two features in the 
.record of the Second Plan which have lessons for the future. In 
v.arying degree.s, throughout the first four years of the plan, prices 
of foodgrains and agricultural raw materials as well as of several 
industrial commodities have tended to rise. The index of wholesale 
prices (1952-53 := 100) which stood at 99' 2 at the end of the first 
plan rose to 106’ 1 two years later. Thereafter it rose to 112’1 in 
1958-59. By the end of 1959-60 it stood at 11 8' 6. 

23. The increase in employment during the second plan has not 
kept pace with the growth of the labour force. It was hoped that 
the development programmes envisaged would lead to the creation 
of 8 million additional jobs outside agriculture. The Dchievement 
for the plan period is at present estimated at about 6' 5 million. 



CHAPTER 111 

THE THIRD PLAN IN OUTLINE 

The objectives of the Third Plan and the broad economic consi- 
derations which determine its size and pattern of investment have 
been set out earlier. The object of this chapter is to state briefly 
the general priorities in the Plan and to present a picture of the dis- 
tribution of outlays between different sectors of development as well 
as a preliminary assessment of the targets envisaged in the Plan. 
An attempt is also made to indicate the provisional distribution of 
outlays between the Centre and the States. The targets indicated 
in different fields are provisional, the main intention being to assist 
further studies at the Centre and in the States. The results of 
studies concerning projects and programmes and their phasing, which 
will be completed in the course of the next few months, will be pre- 
sented in the final report on the Plan. 

Priorities 

2. The pattern of investment embodied in a five-year plan reflects 
the priorities and the relative emphasis in different sectors during 
the plan period. In turn, these derive as much from an assessment 
of the current economic situation and the likely trends as from the 
analysis of the basic economic and social problems of the country and 
the long-term goals. A number of considerations have, therefore, to 
be carefully balanced. 

3. In the scheme of development the first priority necessarily 
belongs to agriculture. The importance of ::chleving self-sufficiency 
in foodgrains and meeting the requirements of industry and exports 
is one of the major aims of the Third Plan. Agricultural production 
has to be increased to the highest levels feasible, so that the incomes 
and levels of living of the rural population may rise and keep pace 
with incomes in other sectors. The level of agricultural production 
is an important determinant of the rate of growth of the economy 
as a whole. There is also an intimate connection between the ex- 
pansion of the agricultural economy and the mobilisation of the 
manpower and other resources of the rural areas. An attempt has, 
therefore, been made to allocate sufficient resources for the deve- 
lopment of agriculture and the rural economy. It is further envisa- 
ged that as the Plan proceeds, if larger resources are needed for 
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sssurhig more fspid sdvnDCB witbhi tbs tutsI ecooomyf spsclslfy 
through the fuller use of msaipower, these will be made available. 

4. The second set of general considerations concerns the priority 
accorded in the Plan to the related sectors of industry, power and 
transport. Development in these fields is vital for lifting the eco- 
nomy to a higher level and for its accelerated growth. It is recog- 
nised that beyond a stage, the growth of agriculture and the deve- 
lopment of human resources alike hinge upon the advance made in 
industry. At all times agriculture and industry must be regarded 
as integral parts of the same process of development. Until an 
economy reaches the stage of self-sustaining growth, industrial deve- 
lopment calls for large resources in foreign exchange. 

5. Since large projects involve a considerable measure of waiting 
before the investments made result in increase in output, it is neces- 
sary both to plan ahead for them and to ensure that during each 
period there is a reasonable proportion between projects of long 
duration and those whose benefits accrue over shorter period. 

6. Within each field in the sector of industry, power and transport, 
there is need for careful priorities, so that adjustments can be made 
readily. Secondly, programmes in these sectors should be worked 
out in a coordinated manner. Connected projects should be imple- 
mented as schemes closely related to one another, so that there is 
satisfactory phasing, and the expenditure incurred on each group 
of projects yields the maximum return. 

7. In the field of industry, the Plan is being drawn up, in the first 
place, from the point of view of the needs and priorities of the 
economy as a whole, the public and the private sectors being con- 
sidered together. The natural resources available as well as the 
growing requirements of the country justify greater emphasis on 
the basic industries, specially steel, machine-building, fuel and 
power. The capacity of the economy to develop in future from its 
own resources is largely dependent on the advance achieved in these 
Industries and in agriculture. 

8. Another set of priorities which has been kept in view in the 
Third Plan relates to social services and allied fields of development. 
These are essential for ensuring a fair balance between economic 
and social development. It is realised that in the development of 
the country’s human resources, in evoking widespread public un- 
derstanding and participation, education and other social services 
have a significance which cannot be too greatly stressed. 

9. Some of the programmes included in this group are in fact 
directly linked to economic development, such as scientific research. 
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technical education and the training of craftsmen, and the pronsion 
of housing and town^ps in industrial areas. There are others which 
are indispensable on larger social considerations, such as the expan- 
sion of facilities for education, control of diseases and provision of 
health and medical services, family planning, and the provision of 
drinking water in rural and urban areas and of welfare services for 
the less developed sections of the community. Within the limits of 
the resources available, these needs have been provided for. In 
some directions, at any rate, as the Plan proceeds, every effort will 
be made to secure a larger measure of progress 

10. Another aspect which has claimed attention in the phasing of 
outlays under the Third Plan is the need to ensure that the output 
in different branches of the economy and the levels of savings of the 
community should increase continuously from year to year. It is 
also essential that there should be no avoidable lags between the 
creation of assets and the utilisation. At every point in the economy, 
whether in the public or in the private sector, the emphasis must 
be on obtaining the utmost by way of increased output from the 
investments which were made in the past and those which will be 
made during the third plan. 

Distribution of Outlays and Investment 

11. The Plan includes outlays both in the public and the private 
sectors- In the public sector, a distinction is made between invest- 
ment expenditure and current outlays, the latter representing ex- 
penditure of the nature of staff, subsidies, etc. The Third Plan envi- 
sages a total investment of Rs. 10,200 crores, of which Rs. 6,200 crores 
will be in the public sector and Rs. 4,000 crores in the private sector. 
Including the current outlay estimated at Rs. 1,050 crores, the total 
outlay in the public sector will be Rs. 7,250 crores. Investment in 
the public sector also includes a sum of Rs. 200 crores corresponding 
to transfers from the public sector for capital formation in the private 
sector. In Table 1 below, outlay and investment in the Third Plan are 
compared with those in the Second:— 

Table 1: Outlay and investment in the second and third plans* 

(R*. crores) 

public sector piiTate total 

plan current investment - sector** invest- 
outlay outlay ment 

Second Plan 4600 95o 3650 3100 6750 

Third Plan ^50 1050 6aoo 4000 xoaoo 

*Two expressions in common use may be briefly explamed : 

(1) rmestmefU Is expenditure on the creation of physical assets («.f. buildings and 
plant and equipment), including expenditure on personnel required for patting 
up these assets. The expression corresponds broadly to expenditure oc capital 
account. 

(2) Current oiulety corresponds broadly to expenditure on revenue account on plan 
schemes; it is expenditure other than that classified u 'investment*. 

**These figure do not include investments financed out of resources transferred from 
the public sector 
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It will be seen that the Third Plan provides for an increase of about 
51 per cent in the total investment, of about 70 per cent and about 
58 per cent respectively in the investment and outlay undertaken 
in the public sector, and about 29 per cent in the private sector 
investment. 

12- The following Table shows the distribution of outlay and in- 
vestment in the Third Plan:— 


Table 2: Outlay and investment in the third plan 

(Rs. crofCs) 





public sector 


private 

total 


group 

plan 

outlay 

current 

outlay 

invest- 

ment 

sector 

investment 

invest- 

ment 

1 

af^riculture« minor 
irrigation and 

community deve- 
lopment 

1025 

350 

675 

Soo 

1475 

1 

major and medium 
irrigation 

650 

10 

640 


640 

3 

power 

935 

— 

935 

5^’ 

975 

4 

village and -.mall 
industries 

25* 

90 

r6o 

275 

435 

5 

industry and 

minerals 

15^0 

— 

1500 

JOOO 

2500 

6 

1 ransport and 
LommunLations 

1450 

— 

1450 

200 

1650 

7 

social services 

1250 

6po 

650 

1075 

1735 

8 

inventories 

200 

— 

2D0 ' 

6)0 

800 

9 

total 

7250 

1050 

6200 

^000 

10200 


13. The investment in the economy increased over the first plan 
from Rs. 500 crores to nearly Rs. 850 crores per annum. By the 
end of the second plan it is expected to reach an annual level of 
Rs. 1,450 crores to Rs. 1,500 crores. By the end of the third plan, 
the annual investment is likely to be in the range of Rs. 2,500 crores 
Investment by public authorities rose from about Rs. 200 crores per 
annum to about Rs. 450 crores by the end of the first plan and is 
likely to rise to about Rs. 800 crores by the end of the second plan, 
the corresponding level expected to be reached at the end of the 
third plan being about Rs. 1,500 crores. 

14. The general pattern of investment in the second plan is being 
continued in the third, but in the public sector there is greater 
emphasis on agriculture, industry and power and on certain aspects 
of social services. The distribution of plan outlays in different 
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sectors according to the Second and the Third Plan is given in the 
Table below: — 


Table 3: Distribution of plan outlay in the public sector 


I 

agriculture and minor irrigation 

outlay 

second third 

plan plan 

320 625 

(Rs, crorea) 

percentage 
second third 

plan plan 

6-9 8-6 

2 

community development & co- 
operation 

210 

400 

46 

5 5 

3 

major and medium irrigation 

450 

650. 

9 ’S 

9*0 

4 

total I, 2 & 3 

980 

1675 

213 

23 * S 

5 

power 

41 * 

925 

8-9 

I2'8 

6 

village & small industries 

iSo 

250 

3-9 

3’4 

7 

industry & minerals 

oc 

00 

0 

1500 

19*1 

207 

i 

transport & communications. 

1290 

1450 

23 * I 

20-0 

9 

total 5, 6, 7 & 8 

2760 

4125 

60'o 

5<^*9 

10 

social services 

860 

1250 

187 

17-2 

11 

inventories 

— 

200 

... 

2‘8 

12 

grand total 

4600 

7^50 

100 

100 


15. Investment in the private sector falls broadly into two parts, 
namely, (a) investment relating to the organised sector of industry, 
mining, electricity and transport, and (b) investment which is dis- 
persed extensively over fields like agriculture, village and small in- 
dustries, rui'al and urban housing etc. Data regarding the second 
category are necessarily very rough, but in recent years more 
precise inforn\ation has become available in respect of the organised 
private sector. Details concerning the distribiiti'.m of private sector 
investment under different heads are sot out in the chapter on Re- 
sources. 


Outlays in the Public Sector 

16. The allocations proposed at present are necessarily provi- 
sional. They are intended to assist the Central and State Govern- 
ments in undertaking detailed studies of their programmes and 
projects and in establishing priorities within each sector. In those 
sectors of the Plan for which responsibility lies mainly on the States, 
the final allocations will depend on the plans drawn up by State Gov- 
ernments and the relative emphasis which they are able to provide for 
different progi'ammes, having regard to the competing claims and the 
financial resources available. In some fields, the targets of the Plan 
will result from district and block plans, for instance, in respect 
of agricultural programmes development of cooperatives, village 
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iaduatries, rural water supply, and works programmes for the MI 
utilisation of manpower resources in rural areas.. In the relevant 
sections in this Outline, attention has been drawn to certain fields 
in whidi, in the interest of rapid development, the present 
targets may have to be stepped up and the edlocations relating to 
them suitably adjusted. Thus, it is envisaged that for approved pro- 
grammes and targets, under agriculture, village and small industries, 
primary education, technical education, special works programmes 
for utilising manpower resources etc., for which additional domestic 
resources are found to be necessary as a result of examination by 
States and Ministries, resources needed will be made available. In 
respect of approved projects for which substantial external finance is 
required, once the necessary foreign exchange is found, every effort 
will be made to find the requisite internal resources. 


17. The distribution of outlays between the Centre and the 
States will be known after the plans of States have been examined 
in consultation with them. Meanwhile, to assist States in drawing 
up their plans, the following tentative distribution of outlays has 
been Indicated : 

Table 4: Distribution of outlay between the centre and the states 

(Rs. aotes) 



total 

centre 

States 

■gricalturc; minor irrigation 
and community development 

1025 

175 

850 

major and medium irrigation 

650 

3 

645 

power 

9*5 

135 

800 

village and small industries 

250 

100 

150 

industries and minerals 

1500 

1470 

30 

transport and communications 

1450 

1225 

3 ^ 

•ocial services 

1250 

30c 

950 

inventories 

200 

20 C 


total 

7*50 

3600 

3630 


This distribution is based on the assumption that as a general prin- 
ciple all development schemes executed by State Governments will 
form part of the plans of States and that only certain limited cate- 
gories of schemes will be shown in the plans of Ministries as being 
“sponsored” by the Centre. In this way it is hoped to broaden 
further the scope of the plans of States and thereby to facilitate the 
integrated wcnrking of State programmes. 

Foreign Exchange 

18. The foreign exchange requirements of investment under 
different heads of development are shown together for the public 
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and private sectors in the Table below along with the amounts of 
investment proposed:— 

Table 5: Requirements of foreign exchange 

(Rs-ciotei) 



induatiies & minertls including 

investment 

foreign exchac 


Bmall industries 

293 J 

1190 

2 

power 

9ii 

270 

3 

transport and communications 

1650 

300 

4 

agriculture, community development 

% 



and irrigation 

2115 

75 

5 

social 8ervices^(including construction) 

1725 

80 


inventories 

800 



total 

10200 

1915 

say 19CO 


Phasing op Projects 

19. In a development plan of the dimension and scope of the Third 
Plan, the correct phasing of projects and of outlays is of the greatest 
importance. Without this it will not be possible to implement the 
Plan efficiently to keep investments in harmony with the internal and 
external resources available from year to year, and to ensure that at 
each stage in the Plan there are a series of projects under execution 
which will yield results speedily and that there will be continuity 
both in planning and in the flow of benefits. To facilitate detailed 
work on the phasing of projects and programmes, the following 
broad criteria have been proposed: — 

(1) The phasing of projects should be worked out with strict 

regard to the requirements of physical planning, 
especially planning of manpower and the provision of 
materials and of the ancillary services, including power 
and transport; 

(2) Priority should be given to the early completion of the 

projects under execution and those' carried over from 
the Second Plan. For these projects sufficient resources 
should be provided in the annual plans to facilitate 
completion within the minimum period necessary; 

(3) There should be continuity of output from year to year. 

The phasing should be such as to ensure that at each 
stage of investment the maximum benefits possible are 
secured and there is a reasonable balance between pro- 
jects with long gestation periods and those which can 
be completed over relatively short periods; 
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(4) In working out the relative priorities of different projects 
from the point of view of the economy as a whole, 
through appropriate phasing items included in the 
following groups should receive preference— 

(a) items important for ensuring rapid growth of agricul- 

tural production e.g., fertilisers; 

(b) items w'hich might become bottlenecks unless they are 

available at the right time e.p. transport, electricity, 

metallurgical coal, etc.; 

(c) items required for the fulfilment of the export plan; 

(d) items which are intended to replace unavoidable 

imports e.q. machinery, alloy and tool steels etc.; and 

(e) technical education and training programmes. 

20. While the considerations monlionod above will guide the phas- 
ing of projects within each sector, from the point of view of the Plan 
as a whole it will be necessary to ensure through annual plans that 
at each stage adequate resources are raised to meet the commitments 
(including those on account of foreign exchange) which result from 
the phased programme tliat is accepted. Equally, it will be essential 
to secure the necessary physical balances from year to year in res- 
pect of steel, cement, electricity, and other key commodities. 

21. In a plan of national development stretching over a period of 
five years, the financial provisions initially proposed provide at best 
a framework within which various agencies can formulate and imple- 
ment their progi*ammes. It is inevitable that the financial allotments 
which are made from year to year should be influenced largely by 
the speed and efficiency of execution and the measure in which 
practical results are secured. The essential problem, therefore, is 
to devise in each field of development effective means for obtaining 
the maximum value from the outlays incurred. Under each head, 
those objectives which arc essential need to be distinguished from 
others which may be of secondary importance. In every field, the 
main test is that the assets created or the services developed under 
the P^ive Year Plans should yield their fullest benefits as early as 
possible. 

22. Frequently, in carrying out development programmes in a 
number of fields, there is resort to grants or subsidies. Wherever 
there is a subsidy, it is proposed that the working of the scheme will 
be investigated with a view to determining whether the subsidy can 
be withdrawn or reduced without injuring the objective in view. 
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II is also observed that in many development programmes which can 
enlist the participation of local communities or contributions from 
beneficiaries, in practice insufficient emphasis is placed on these 
aspects. This aspect needs to be watched carefully. Finally, as 
suggested later, the building component of every programme or 
project should be subjected to close scrutiny in the stage of planning, 
so that the maximum economies in construction may be realised. 

Targets in the Plan 

23. The physical targets proposed in different sectors of develop- 
ment are at present preliminary in character. Consultations with 
representatives of different industries in the private sector are in 
progress and, on their completion, it will be possible to take a view 
'if the industrial plan as a whole, including both the public and the 
private sectors. A large number of projects under industry and 
ininerals and transport and communications, for which the Central 
Ministries are responsible, have yet to be worlced out in detail, 
.'ilthough their investigation and other preparatory measures are 
being expedited. The outline plans of Stale Governments, especial- 
ly in sectors like agiiculture, small industries, roads and social 
services, which will become available during September — November, 
1960, are expected to be amended in the light of the local plans 
which will be drawn up in the districts and on the basis of further 
study. In these circumstances, the physical targets, which are indi- 
cated in the Draft Outline, represent broad dimensions of the effort 
envisaged in the Third Plan. Their main value lies in presenting 
the picture as a whole and in drawing attention to possible incon- 
.'^islencies or weaknesses. 

National Income and Employment 

24. Examination of the targets of development which have been 
proposed in different sectors suggests that during the third plan 
the national income should increase by over 5 per cent per annum- 
As regards employment, the present indications are that the total 
employment outside agriculture in the Third Plan might be about 
10' 5 million out of a total increase in the new entrants of about 
15 million, of which about 3' 5 million are expected to be absorbed 
in agriculture. 


Balance and Flexibility 

25. In drawing the framework of the Plan, the attempt has been 
made to provide for a reasonable balance at each vital point within 
the economy. Thus, the requirements of steel, coal, electricity and 
other commodities were assessed carefully and the Plan attempts to 
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provide for them. Similarly, in drawing up the railway plan, the 
likely increase in traffic arising from different developments has 
been taken into account. When work on the Plan proceeds beyond 
the present preliminary formulation and both the phasing of projects 
and the requirements and availability in different regions are con- 
sidered, changes will doubtless be needed both in the physical targets 
which may be proposed and in the consequential financial allotments. 

26. As explained earlier, in some fields, an important considera- 
tion in the phasing of programmes will be availability of foreign 
exchange. Since the picture in this respect can become definite only 
over a period, it has been felt desirable at this stage to provide for a 
somewhat flexible approach in considering projects involving 
foreign exchange for inclusion in the Plan. Accordingly, as explained 
in the Chapter on Industries and Minerals, industrial projects have 
been grouped into five categories as follows; 

(1) projects under execution and carried over from the Second 

Plan; 

(2) new projects for which external resources are already 

assured; 

(3) new projects which can for the present be regarded as 

included in the Plan. Most of these have reached fairly 
advanced stage of preparation, but foreign exchange 
has not yet been arranged for them; 

(4) other new projects for which preparatory work is less 

advanced and for which foreign exchange has not yet 
been arranged. In respect of these projects, definite 
decisions for inclusion in the Plan have not yet been 
taken, but the intention is that the projects should be 
worked out more fully and may, in due course, be con- 
sidered for inclusion in the Plan; and 

(5) projects of a contingent nature whose implementation will 

depend on certain developments which cannot at present 
be accurately foreseen. 

27. The principal targets in the Third Plan are set out briefly 
along with statistics of progress during the first two plans in the 
annexure to this chapter. In this place it will be sufficient to draw 
attention to some salient features. 

Agriculture and Irrigation 

28. Agricultural production is to be stepped up by 30 to 33 per cent, 
depending upon the targets which may be finally decided upon as a 
result of work on area agricultural plans. The targets of additional 
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production proposed for some of the 
modities are given below:— 

important 

agricultural com- 

commodity 

unit 

additional 

production 

ptr- cntcfc 
increase 

lood grains 

million tons 

25 To 30 

33—40 

oilsoeds 

million tons 

2 to 2.3 

28—32 

sucarLane (gur) 

million ton^ 

1 .8 to 2 

25—28 

rotion 

million bales 

1.8 

3,3 

;uie 

million bales 

I.O 

IS 


In additio»i measures will be taken to increase the production of 
food articles iiKe fruits and vegetables, milk, Tish, meat and eggs as 
also of other commorlities like cocoanut, arccanut, cashewnuts, 
poj^per, cardamom, tobacco, lac and timber. 

29. The target proposed for foodgrains would allow for consump- 
tion of about 15 ozs. of cereals and 3 ozs. of pulses per capita per day 
’apsides providing sonic margin against emergencies. The target for 
. I'v cotton is expected to bo sufficient to provide for 17’ 5 yard.s of 
textiles per annum pei* capita and in addition allow for some 
exports. 

As regai’ds specific programmes for agricultural development, 
Ihe net addiliona] aiea benefited from major and minor irrigation 
vYorks is estimated at 20 million acres after making allowance for 
some of the old works going out of use partly or wholly and other 
similar factors. This will bring the net irrigated area to about 90 
million acres by the end of the third plan. About 40 million acres 
will be covered by dry farming techniques. Soil conservation mea- 
sures are to be extended to an additional area of 13 million acres. 
The consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers is to be increased to 1 
million tons in terms of nitrogen and of phosphatic fertilisers to 400 
to 500 thousand Ions in terms of PgOjj.Also an additional area of 50 
.Tullion acres is proposed to be covered by green manures- Plant 
protection measures will be extended to 75 million acres. 

31. The community development programme will be extended to 
the entire rural area by October 1963. The programme of coopera- 
tive development will be intensified along the lines laid down by the 
biational Development Council in November 1958 and finance from 
cooperative agencies is expected to play a considerable part in 
increasing agricultural production. 

Industry and Power 

32. In Industry special emphasis is being placed on the develop- 
ment of those industries which will help to make the economy self- 
sustaining, namely, steel and machine-building and the manufacture 
:20 P. c.— 3. 
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of producer goods. Necessary measures are also being taken tc» 
expand the production of consumer goods. 

33. Developments in iron and steel are linked with the target 
capacity of 10' 2 million tons in terms of steel ingots and 1‘5 million 
tons of pig iron for sale. The additional capacity and output in this 
field are expected to be realised almost entirely in the public sector. 
The Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur steel plants are proposed to be 
expanded contributing jointly 5' 5 million tons of steel ingots. The 
plan also provides for a fourth steel plant in the public sector to be 
started at Bokaro. About 200,000 tons of steel ingots are expected 
from scrap-based electric furnaces and 200,000 tons of pig iron from 
low shaft blast furnaces proposed to be established on a decentralis- 
ed basis in the private sector. Steps are also to be taken for the 
production of about 200,000 tons of alloy, tool and special steels. 

34. Important advances will be made in the field of machinery and 
engineering industries during the third plan period. Proposals for 
this sector include: heavy machine building plant, foundry forge, coal 
mining machinery plant, heavy structural plant, heavy plate and 
vessel works, heavy machine tool factory, doubling of the output of 
Hindustan Machine Tools, Bangalore, expansion of Heavy Electrical 
Project, Bhopal, two additional heavy electrical projects and schemes 
for the production of high pressure boilers and precision instruments. 

35. Machinery manufacturing programmes in the private sector are 
expected to supplement the efforts of the public sector. In relation 
to the levels of demand envisaged by 1965-66 for certain lines of 
machinery, e.g. textile, sugar, cement and paper machinery, pro- 
grammes have been formulated which should lead to considerable 
reduction of imports of complete plants for the related industries. 

36. The production of nitrogenous fertilisers is proposed to be 
stepped up from 210,000 tons in terms of nitrogen at the end of the 
second plan to 1 million tons at the end of the third. A substantial 
increase in the production of phosphatic fertilisers is also proposed. 

37. The production of coal is proposed to be stepped up by 37 
million tons over the target of 60 million tons set for the Second- 
Plan i.e. to 97 million tons. 

38. On the basis of the present proved reserves the Naharkatiya 
area is expected to produce 2 '75 million tons of crude oil per year. 
Provision has been made both for the completion of the refineries 
at Nunmati and Barauni for processing the Naharkatiya crude and 
also for further exploration with a view to obtaining additional pro- 
duction of crude from Cambay and other areas where prospects 
appear to be favourable. 
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39. Among the other important targets which have been proposed 
so far are: 




annual production 


unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

aluminium 

*000 tons 

17.0 

75.0 

cement 

million tons 

8.S 

13.0 

paper 

*000 tons 

320 

700 

sulphuric acid 

*000 tons 

400 

1250 

caustic soda 

*000 tons 

125 

340 

sugar 

million tons 

2.2i 

3*0 

cotton tcxtilcs-mili cloth 

million yards 

5,000 

5,800 

bijyclcs-organised sector 

’000 nos. 

I »050 

2,000 

sewing machines 

*000 nos. 

300 

450 

automobiles 

nos. 

53,500 

100,000 


40. It is proposed to increase the total generating capacity of 
power from 5*8 million kW at the end of the second plan to 11:8 
million kW at the end of the third plan. The programme for power 
includes a programme for nuclear power generation of 300,000 kW. 
It is expected that the 15,000 additional towns and villages will be 
electrified during the third plan period bringing the total to 34,000. 

41. Programmes of development are being formulated by State 
Governments and the All-India Boards for the development of small 
scale industries including industrial estates, khadi (ir.cluding Ambar 
khadi) and village industries, handloom, handicrafts, sericulture 
and coir. Broadly, the aim is to encourage the expansion of produc- 
tion through the private and co-operative sectors by providing 
positive forms of assistance like facilities for training, technical 
know-how, provision of credit, supply of raw materials, etc. Produc- 
tion of cloth in the decentralised sector, namely from handlooms, 
powerlooms and khadi is tentatively proposed to be increased from 
about 2610 million yards in 1960-61 to 3500 million yards in 1965-66. 
Production of raw silk will be increased from 3 ’7 million lbs. to 
5*0 million lbs. The number of industrial estates is expected to 
increase from 60 in the second plan to about 360 in the third plan. 
In the programmes for small scale industries, the emphasis will be 
on promoting development in small towns and rural areas and on 
linking them up more closely with large scale industries as ancillaries 
or feeders. For handicrafts and coir, the programmes will be 
designed for achieving improvement in quality as well as for step- 
ping up production and exports. 

Transport and Communications 

42. It is expected that the railways will be able to carry goods 
traffic to the extent of about 235 million tons in the last year of the 
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third plan, as against 162 niiliion tons in 1960-61 1200 miles of new 
railway lines will be constructed. Under the road development 
pro[‘v amme it is proposed to add during the third plan 20,000 miles 
of riiirf:^ced roads to the level of 144,000 miles expected in 1960-61. 
Tho expansion of road transport will !-e mainly in the private sector. 
It is r(jughly estimated tliat the number of commercial vehicles will 
go up from over 200,000 to about t^j0,0U0 during the third plan 
period. For Hie time bring the shipping target has been placed at 
abouL 200,000 GRT in addition to the tonnage of 900,000 GRT ex- 
pected to be achieved at the end of the second five year plan- This 
target is, however, felt to be insuflicient and is to be examined 
furl her. 

Social Services 

■io. The pi ogress made in the field of social services in lecent 
yea IS is reflected both in demands for larger resources for social 
cer'/ices and in increased expectations on the part of Hie people, iii 
some direction.^, large advances are expected to be made during the 
Ihirrl plan. It is proposed {n proviuo for free and compulsory 
primary education for the age-group 6 -11 years. Making allowarice 
for slower progress in female education in certain backward areas, 
it IS estimated that the proportion oi pupils to the number of child: en 
will go up from 60 to 80 per cent in tlie age group 6 -.11, from 23 to 
30 per cent in the age group 11—14 and from 12 to 15 per cent in the 
age group 14—17. The total number of students in schools will go 
up from 41 mi'.lion in 1960-61 to G5 million in 1965-66. 

44. Scientific and technical education will be given increasing 
supi-'ort. The number of pupils treking science courses in colleges 
is expected to rise from 30 to 40 per cent of the total. 'Phe intake 
capacitor of engineering colleges and polytechnics will increase from 

37.000 at the end of the second plan to 52,500 at the end of the third 
plan. Scientific labaratorics and engineering enterprises will be en- 
couraged lo provide facilties for technical training. Special provision 
will be made for pari time and correspondence courses. 

45. In the field of health services, the number of legistered 
doctors will increase from 84,000 to 103,000, of hospital beds from 

160.000 to 190,000 and of hospitals and dispensaries from 12,600 to 
14,60'J The number of primary health contre.s will be increased from 

2.800 to 5,000. Tlie programme for family planning will be given a 
very high priority and the number of clinics will be increased from 

1 .800 to 8,200- Programmes for low income group housing, housing 
for industrial workers, slum clearance and slum improvement and 
acquisition and development of land for housing will be expanded 
and finance for housing will be provided through Housing Finance 
Corporation? 
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46. The Third Plan includes a programme of local development 
works for enabling all rural areas to provide themselves with certain 
minimum amenities. These are (a) adequate supply of drinking 
water, (b) roads linking each village to the nearest main road or 
railway station, and (c) the village school building which may also 
serve as a community centre and provide facilities for the village 
library. 

47. The targets for the Third Plan as at present envisaged will 
take the economy a considerable distance towards the stage of self- 
sustaining growth. The ground will also be prepared for more rapid 
development under the Fourth Plan. In view of the large invest- 
ments which have been already made, it is essential to ensure that 
the assets created are utilised to the best advantage. The process 
of development itself will offer fresh possibilities for increasing out- 
put and employment and the effort should be to take advantage of 
these possibilities by ensuring the fullest possible utilisation of man- 
power and mobilisation of the savings of the community. 
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Relates to the plan period (a) relates to calendar year, 

(b) in addition to this^ facilities would be provided in part-time courses 
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{a) relates to calendar year 

•including nurses registered as mid-wives and auxilliary-niirsc midwives 



CHAPTER IV 


RESOURCES FOR THE PLAN 

As stated earlier, the Third Plan proposes an outlay of Rs. 7,250 
crores by the Central and State Governments and the enterprises in 
the public sector. Of this, about Rs. 1,050 crores will represent cur- 
rent outlays (that is, the total of recurring expenditure over the 
five year period for increasing the level of social services and for 
certain administrative overheads) by the Central and State Gov- 
ernments and Rs. 6,200 crores would be investment outlays. Invest- 
ment by the private sector is estimated at Rs. 4,000 crores. The total 
of public and private investment (net) over the plan period thus 
works out at Rs. 10,200 crores. 

2. The estimates given above are in terms of the resources to be 
raised by the public and private sectors. From the total of Rs. 6,200 
crores of investment outlay by the public authorities, about Rs. 200 
crores would be loans to the private sector towards capital forma- 
tion*. This includes loans to agriculturists, to small-scale enterprises 
and to organised industries, partly by way of budgetary allocations 
and partly through provision of capital to the financial institutions 
set up for these purposes. Investment in the public sector would 
thus be Rs. 6,000 crores and in the private sector Rs. 4,200 crores. 

3. The Plan aims at raising the level of investment in the economy 
from about 11 per cent of national income by the end of the second 
plan to about 14 per cent by the end of the third plan. The rate of 
savings in the economy is at present around 8 per cent of national 
income. This has to be raised to about 11 per cent by the end of 
the third plan, the balance representing inflow of resources from 
abroad. The role of external assistance is to supplement domestic 
savings by bridging the gap between essential import requirements 
and export possibilities. 

4. The problem of resources, especially in its balance of payments 
aspect, has to be viewed not merely in terms of the requirements of 
the five year period as a whole but in relation also to the year by 

•This is exclusive of the extension of credit by the Reserve Bank to cooperative 
institutions and other financing Agen.-ies. 
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year phasing of plan outlays. This latter has to be decided upon 
in terms of several criteria: the need lu complete as early as possi- 
ble the projects in hand, the desirability of commencing new pro- 
jects u\ time to ensure the realisation of the output targets defined, 
the availability of foreign exchange resources, etc- Considerable 
further work will have to be undertaken in the coming months be- 
fore arriving at a precise phasing of plan outlays. It is clear, how- 
ever, that for carrying through the programmes of development as 
envisaged, it will be essential, besides securing externul resources, 
to continue and strengthen the effort at mobilising internal resources. 

Restraint in Consumption 

5. The step-up in investment from a total of Rs. 6,750 crores’' in 
the second plan to a total of Rs. 10,200 crorcs for the third plan period 
will call for a large effort for mobilising domestic resources. Nationrd 
income is expected to increase during the third plan period at a rate 
of over 5 per cent per annum. It is from this solu’cc that the addi- 
tional demands for investment and for consumption have to be met. 
The consumption requirements of the economy, it should be noted, 
are going up steadily because of the increased rate of population 
growth, the trend towards urbanisation and the growing desire on 
the part of the people to secure higher standards of living. The 
Plan envisages substantial increases in the production of essential 
consumer goods like foodgrains and cloth. It will, however, be 
necessary to restrain consumption in order that sufficient resources 
become available for investment. 

6. The measure of restraint involved depends upon the rate at 
which the output of the community can be increased. Given the 
rate of increase in national income— of over 5 per cent per annum- 
mentioned above, it would be possible, consistently with the objec- 
tive of raising the rate of savings from 8 per cent to 11 per cent of 
national income, to permit consumption to rise at a rate of over 4 
per cent per annum. This would be a significant increase in consump- 
tion. There is thus no question of depressing the current levels of 
consumption; what is required is to restrain the growth of consump- 
tion beyond the levels envisaged in the Plan. The Plan provided for 
sufficient increases in the production and supply of essential con- 
sumer goods like foodgrains, cloth, sugar, drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals, bicycles, etc., but these increases in output are, by and large, 
conditional upon the increases in investment proposed. The demands 


Exclusive of about Rs. 150 crores of investment not included under,' Plan Outlays^ 
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ior investment have thus a higher priority than those for consump- 
tion if the economy is to move forward rapidly. A substantial in- 
crease in savings, both public and private, is vital for the success of 
the developmental effort proposed in the Plan, and the object of 
fiscal, monetary and other regulatory measuios must be to bring 
about this increase in savings. 

Foreign Exchange Shortage and Price Stahti.ity 

7. Tv;o nnporlant points may be made a! this stage before i)je- 
.^enting the estimates of resouices for the Third Plan. Firstly, ihe 
tn'i'd Plan starts, unlike tiie lirst two, wiui a luw level of foreign 
exciiangc reserves. J' will be, therefore, essential in the third plan 
T: exercise ihe vigilance in respect of imports and to enlarge 

ibreign exchange earnings to the maximum extent po'jsible. Secondly, 
thf,: X vcl c'.f prices now is more than 20 per cent above the level at 
toe eummcncemont of the second plan and it is essential to ensure 
I’lat lor the third plan pcriv)d a suitable price poliegy is formulated 
and "-arried out. Bo.h these considerations demand that inflationary 
hnaiiCJiig of public outlays must be kept down to tJie ba.rest minimum, 
it .diould be noted in this connection that it is nol sufTicient keep 
dowo budgetary deficits; what is essential is to ensure that credit 
cveaticin in Iho aggregate, both for the public and for the private 
sector, is limited to wh;il th.* economy can absorb at a fairlv stable 
level of prices. 


Favouraule Factors 

ft. The.'jC are con.siderationo which arc inherent in any plan of 
large scale development. In assessing the prospects for mobilising 
internal resources, it must be etnphasized at the same time, that the 
situation now is in several respt'cls more favourable than in the 
carlur plans. The re has been a substantial scep-up in investment 
over the last ten years. This has not only raised tliO levels of pro- 
duction but has also added significantly to the production potential 
of the f'conomy. There has been substantial progress in irrigation, 
power and transport. Several of the indu.strial projects commenced 
in the second plan will yield their full benefits in the third plan 
period. While in the second plan most of the public sector projects 
wxme in the construction stage, in the third plan they will be fun- 
ctioning and v/ill yield surpluses. These surpluses can and must be 
drawn upon for financing further investment. The enlargement of 
educational and tretining facilities that has already taken place and 
will proceed further in the third plan will yield increasing returns 
in the years to come. It is also noteworthy that the supply of 
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entrepreneurial talent, managerial experience, and skills is on the 
increase. 

9. The problem of finding resources for a plan is not to be viewed 
as one of drawing upon some fixed or static pool. To an extent, 
rei^or.rces grow as the economy develops. Despite the stresses and 
strains of the last few years, the progress that has been achieved 
provides the basis for a larger effort in the coming years. There is, 
of course, an interval of time that must elapse before a given invest- 
ment results in output, especially when this investment is of the 
basic type. The vicious circle of poverty and low levels of saving 
and investment can, however, be broken only by more effective 
mobilisation of potential resources and by a continuous channelling 
of the consequential gains in production into investment. An impor- 
tant potential resource in the country is unutilised manpower. This^ 
must be harnessed to production to the maximum extent possible. 


The Scheme of J^ikancinu: Public Sector 

10. The resources position for the Third Plan has been studied 
in considerable detail over the last few months in the light both of 
past trends and of the likely growth of the economy during the third 
plan period The estimates thus wmrked out provide the basis on 
which the allocations for the Plan have been worked out. The first 
estimates of resources were worked out towards the end of last 
year on the basis of 1959-60 budgets. They have since been reviewed 
in the light of the revised estimates for 1959-60 and the budget 
estimates for 1960-61. Nevertheless, these estimates have still to be 
regaided as tentative. Detailed discussions are to be held during 
Augii.st and September, 1960 on the resources position of the Stale 
Governments. It will also be necessary to review the estimates of 
the Centre’.s resources to\vards the end of 1960 in the light of the 
latest trends. In respect of some of the sources mentioned below, 
such as the surpluses that can be obtained from public enterpi ises, 
furtlier scrutiny will be required. The final estimates in respect of 
individual items on the receipts side as also on the expenditure side 
may alter to some extent in the light of this further examination, 
but the broad picture that emerges can be taken as indicative of the 
order of contribution that can be expected or will be called for from 
each major source towards the financing of the Third Plan. 

11. The scheme for financing the Third Plan outlay in the public 
sector as envisaged in the light of the studies undertaken so far is 
given in the table below. For purposes of comparison, the contri- 
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bution of each source — on present expectations — towards the financ- 
ing of the Second Plan is also indicated. 

Table 1: Financial resources 


(Rs. crores^ 

second plan third plan 


I 

balance from revenues on the 
basis of existing taxation 

(— )ioo 

350 

2 

contribution of the Railways 
on the existing basis 

150* 

150 

3 

surpluses of other publi-: 
enterprises on the t xisting 
basis 

♦ ♦ 

440 

4 

loans from the public 

So-) 


5 

small savings 

^0' 


6 

provident funds, betterment 
levies, steel equalisation fund 
and mis( ellaneous capital receipts 

213 

510 

7 

additional taxation, including 
measures to increase the 
siiipluscs of public entcrp.is.'S 


1650 

8 

budgetary receipts corresponding 
to external assistance 

9^2 

2200 

9 

deficit tinancing 

I »75 


10 

total 

4600 

7250 


Brief comments on the estimates shown above are given ir the para-- 
grapiis that follow. 

12. Balance from revenues.-~On present estimates of revenue 
receipts for the third plan period and of the likely level of ‘com- 
mitted’ expenditure, the balance from revenues available foi the 
Plan works out at Rs. 350 crores. For working out the estimates of 
receipts, account has been taken of the increases hi output in 
important fields during the third plan as also the expected rising 
trend of national income as a whole. On the side of expenditure, 
the past trends have been projected to the future years and provi- 
sion has been made for the maintenance of schemes that will have 
been completed by the end of the second plan. 

13. ConJtribution of the Raihoat/5.— This represents the surpluses 
of the expected current earnings of the Railways over their working 
expenses (excluding expenditure on Open Line Works which is 
treated as investment) after providing for depreciation outlays at 


♦ Inclusive of increased fares and freights. 
** Included in (i) above. 
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Rs. 65-70 crores a year and the payment of interest and dividend 
in accordance with existing arrangements. 

14. Surpluses of other public enterprises.— The surpluses from 
Central Government enterprises (iron and steel, fertilisers, oil 
extraction and refining, Posts and Telegraphs, etc.) are estimated at 
Rs. 300 crores and from the enterprises of Slate Governments (elec- 
tricity boards, transport undertakings, etc ) at Rs. 140 crores. These 
estimates represent the balance of resources available with public 
enterprises after providing for their working expenses as well as 
depreciation outlays. Th ^ estimates have been made on certain 
broad assumptions and aro, therefore, very rough. Ii proposed to 
evaniirf* Ihem in groaler detail in consultation with the Central 
Ministries and Slate Govern nicnls before the Plan is finaiised. 

15. Loads' froin the PnhUc.—Mnvkei bo’Towings over the second 
pl.:in period are estimated at Rs. fiOO crous. This total is, however, 
inclusive of purcha.se.s of Government securities by the State Bank 
out of the deposits of P.L 480 fund;. For ihe Third Plan, the accrual 
of resources from all exiornal assistance, including that under 
P.L. 480 is taken credit for under ‘‘budgetary resources correspond- 
ing to external assistance’'. The estimate of Rs. 850 crores for the 
third plan period assumes considerable increases in the subscrip- 
tions by the Life Insurance Corporation and from the various provi- 
dent funds. It is also inclusive of the proceeds of prize bonds. 

16. Small SatuRfys.— The small savings target of Rs. 110 crores a 
year on an average is high relatively to the collections during the 
second plan. But, this is a source which has to be developed assi- 
duously. 

17. Proihdent funds, be!tterm.e7ii levies, etc . — This item includes 
Rs. 230 crores by way of net additions to provident funds, Rs. 75 
crores from betterment levies, Rs. 160 crores from the Steel Equali- 
zation Fund and Rs. 45 crores by way of balance of miscellaneous 
capital receipts over expenditure. 

18. Budgetary receipt's corresponding to external assistance.~-As 
will be seen from the subsequent discussion on the balance of pay- 
ments for the third plan period, the total of external assistance 
required for the Plan is estimated at Rs. 3,200 crores. Of this, 
Rs. 450—500 crores represents repayments of external obligations 
during the third plan period. About Rs. 300 crores might go to the 
private sector; this would include private capital inflows, as well as 
loans from agencies like the World Bank, the International Finance 
Corporation and the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
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Lastly, of the total P.L. 480 assistance of about Ks. 608 crores undei- 
the recent agreement with the U.S., about Rs. 200 crores would 
represent buffer stocks (4 million tons of wheat and 1 million tons 
of rice), which will not yield rupee resources. From the total 
external assistance of Rs. 3,200 crores— assuming that it is forth- 
coming in its entirety— we have thus to deduct the three items just 
mentioned totalling about Rs. 1,000 crores. The balance of Rs. 2,200 
crores would then be available as budgetary resources for the public 
sector. 

19. Deficit financing . — As mentioned earlier, the scope for deficit 
financing in the third plan is very limited. There is no precise way 
of estimating the safe limits of deficit financing. Increase in money 
supply through the budget as well as credit creation by the banking 
system have to be viewed together in this context. On a broad 
consideration of the trends in aggregate output, one might assume 
that money supply could increase by about 33 per cent in the third 
plan period without causing excessive pressure on prices. On the 
basis of an estimated quantum of money supply by the end of the 
second plan, the additional money creation permissible in the third 
plan period might be of the order of Rs. 950 crores— if it is assumed 
that money supply and aggregate output would be approximately in 
balance at the end of the second plan. Part of the increase in money 
supply comes about through the banking system. Allowing fcr this, 
the amount of budgetary deficits that could be considered permissible 
for the third plan period is taken at Rs. 550 crores. It must be 
emphasised, however, that decisions regarding deficit financing have 
to be taken in the light of the economic situation as it emerges from 
time to time. A great deal depends on how far production increases, 
specially in agriculture and how effectively inflationary trends are 
held in check. 


Additional Taxation 

20. The fulfilment of the additional taxation target of Rs. 1,650 
crores over the five year period is vital for the successful implemen- 
tation of the Plan. Tax revenues in India now total about 8*5 per 
cent of national income. With the normal increases in tax yields 
following increases in national income and with the addition?! 
taxation proposed for the Third Plan, the proportion should go up 
to about 11 per cent. This cannot be considered an excessive 
increase in the tax burden, when the developmental activities nf 
Government are being rapidly accelerated. Nevertheless, an addi- 
tional tax target of Rs. 1,650 crores will involve considerable effort 
on the part of the Central and State Governments to broaden their 
:?() p. c.— 4. 
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tax structure. On the basis of the estimates made so far, the mini- 
mum target for additional taxation in the States will have to be 
about one-third nf the total just mentioned. 

21. The limits of taxation over a particular period cannot, 
obviously, be decided upon only in terms of the requirements by 
way of investment and other developmental outlays. On the other 
hand, a plan of the dimensions envisaged cannot be put through 
without an adequate tax effort. The two aspects of the problem, 
namely, needs and practical possibilities, have to be viewed to- 
gether. It is essential in this context to consider and balance econo- 
mic as well as other considerations. On the whole, the additional tax 
target of Rs. 1,650 crores is within the limits of practicability in 
view of the expected increases in national income, and especially 
in food production. It is also the minimum required, considering 
that every source of finance has to be fully drawn upon for carrying 
through the accepted programmes of development. 

22. The details of tax measures to be adopted will have to be 
decided upon in the light of the emerging economic situation. It is 
clear, however, that the Third Plan will necessitate increases 
both in direct and in indirect taxation, as also measures to raise 
the surpluses of public enterprises. 

23. As regards income and corporation taxes, further increases 
in yields will have to be sought mainly through a tightening of tax 
administration, watch on expense accounts of companies, and other 
measures to check tax evasion. Indirect taxes and increases in the 
prices of products of public enterprises will, it must be recognised, 
tend to raise prices and costs, but this is part of the calculated 
sacrifices that have to be made. 

24. A word may be said here regarding the price effects of in- 
direct taxes as compared to those of deficit financing. The essential 
difference is that while the latter are haphazard and tend to be 
cumulative, the former have the effect of mopping up the surplus 
purchasing power in the hands of the community. Indirect taxation 
**works off” the inflation potential by raising prices, deficit financing 
builds up the inflation potential further. Indirect taxation is in 
certain situations a way of diverting to the public sector the undue 
profits that would otherwise have accrued mostly to middlemen 
and traders. 

25. An important function of taxation in a developing economy 
is to keep down consumption to the limits set by the claims of in- 
vestment. Direct taxation seeks to achieve this result by reducing 
disposable incomes. Indirect taxation works through a reduction in 
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fhe quantum of goods that can bo bought against the incomes that 
are spent. The relative limits of each form of taxation have to be 
determined pragmatically. The effects of taxation, whether direct 
or indirect, are often complex, and great care has to be taken while 
framing tax measures to ensure that the economic fabric is not 
stretched toe far or at the wrong points. It must be emphasised, 
however, that the alternative to adequate taxation is either a slower 
rate of development or a situation where excess purchasing power 
presses upon the limited supply of goods and services available. 
Taxation is one of those fields in which immediate sacrifices tend to 
loom rather large relatively to the longer term benefits. Yet it is 
evident that the development process benefits all sections of the 
community. For the majority of the people, the additional taxa- 
tion mentioned above will still permit a rise in consumption; the 
sacrifice is thus relative, not absolute. The growing investment 
activity in the public sector requires a growing volume of public 
savings, and taxation together with the surpluses of public under- 
takings has to be an important element in any developmental plan. 

Private Investment 

26. Investment in the private sector covers not only organised 
industry, mining, electricity and transport, but also large and dis-* 
persed fields like agi'iculture, village and small industries, rural and 
urban housing, etc. It is not possible with the data available to 
present a meaningful scheme of financing the investments in this 
entire sector. A broad view as to the feasibility of the proposed 
scale of investment has to be taken on a comparison witli past 
trends. The following Table sets out the likely levels of investment 
under major heads in the private sector in the third plan period as 
compared to the initial estimates of the Second Plan and the esti- 
mates of investment as now revised in the light of the studies made 
in the Reserve Bank. 

Table 2: Investment in the private sector 





(Rs. crores) 


sc.ond plan 

third plan 


original 

estimated 

estimates 


estimate^: 

Investment 
on the 
revised 
basis* 


I agriculture (including irrigation) 

275 

675 


2 power 

4 ^ 

40 

50 

3 transport 

^5 

135 

200 

4 villa^ and small industries 

100 

225 ^ 

325 

5 large and medium industry and minerals 

575 

700* • 

loyo** 

i housing and other construction 

925 

iOOO 

1125 

7 inventories 

40c 

525 

600 

S total 

2400 

3300 

4200 


‘These figures represent aggregitc investment in the private sector, including that 
inanced out of resources transferred from the public sector. 

♦•These figures do not include in'.esfmcnt by way of modernisation and replacement. 
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27. It will be seen that as compared to the levels of private invest- 
ment in the Second Plan as now estimated, the Third Plan proposes 
a substantial step-up mainly in the field of large and medium in- 
dustries— from Rs. 700 crores to Rs. 1,050 crores. The increase en- 
visaged in the other sectors are relatively small and it is assumed 
that they will be financed from their normal sources which include 
savings by agriculturists, by those engaged in arts and crafts and 
in trade and small industries, borrowings from unorganised or 
semi-organised lending agencies and also to an extent, from govern- 
mental and Reserve Bank assistance. Self-financing or financing 
from these diverse sources represents such a large proportion of the 
total resources that go into investment in these fields that it is 
difficult to attempt anything like a precise picture of the scope and 
possibilities in regard to each of these sources. 

28. The problem, then, is regarding the finances required for the 
investment programmes for large and medium industries. Here 
again considerable guess-work is involved, but some broad esti- 
mates have been given in the chapter on Industries and Minerals. 
Of the total investment of Rs. 4,200 crores in the private sector 
Rs. 200 crores will, as mentioned earlier, be provided by way of 
transfer of resources from the public sector. Considerable assis- 
tance by the Reserve Bank to agriculture, small-scale industries 
and some select financial corporations dealing with the private sec- 
tor is also envisaged. Moreover, external assistance to the private 
sector may be of the order of Rs. 300 crores. The trends 
of investment in the private sector during the second plan and the 
growing readiness of private enterprise to avail itself of the new 
opportunities being created by the development process warrant the 
hope that the financing of the order of investment proposed in the 
private sector will not present insuperable difficulties. 

29. Ultimately, of course, the question is one of the adequacy 
of total resources available in the community for investment. The 
needs of finance both for the public and for the private sector have 
to be met from the common pool of domestic savings together with 
the quantum of external assistance forthcoming. Every effort has 
to be made to secure adequate availability in regard to both these. 

External Resources 

30. The difficulties of forecasting trends in the balance of pay- 
ment? ever a period of five years so as to arrive at an estimate of 
the external, resources available for *he Plan are, if anything, even 
greater than those that arise in connection with the estimation of 
inlcrtial resources. With this limitation, the broad picture that 
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emerges from a study of the recent trends in exports and imports 
and of the changes likely to occur during the third plan period in 
the level of domestic production and demand can be stated as in 
the Table below: 

Table 3: Balance of payments estimates for the third plan period 

(R». troreJ) 

annual 1961-62 total for annual 

average 5 yrars average 

•956-5? (1961-62 to (1961-62 to 

to 1965-66) 1965-66) 


exports 

1958-59 

602 

650 

345<^ 

690 

inviRibl''S(n'ji)(i‘X luoing official 

dona^ion^) 

101 

45 

120 

24 

capital tran^a tions (net) (f\ luding 
fr sh receipts of ofll iai loans and 

private foreign invest nicni) 

—22* 

-150 

-5((i 

— 1 00 

foreign ( X' I'angc n^^ourecs a'-ailahh 
for imports (i j 2 ; 3) 

681 

545 

^070 

614 

maintenance imports 

728 

73 ' 

357'’ 

714 

foreign ex- hange rcsourctR availablt 
for dcveiopni 'nt imports (item 4-“ 

r — 

i 

/—V 

g 

~iS5 

- 500 

— lOC^ 


31. Total export earnings over the third plan period are estimated 
at Rs. 3,450 crores, an average of Rs. 6’90 croros per year as com- 
pared to the level of Rs. 576 crores in 1958-59 and R,i. 045 crores 
in 1959-60. Exports in the first year of the third plan ai'c eslimntcd 
at Rs. 050 crores. With the increased levels of production expecied 
in the third plan and the continued en'ort to increase exports, it 
should be po.ssible to secure a steady rise in the subsequent years. 
In fact, the aim should be to reach a higher level of export earning 
than the total mentioned above. 

32. Net receipts from invisibles luve shown in recent years a 
downward trend partly because of the larger payments of interest 
on loans raised abroad and partly because of the decline in sterling 
balances. The total of interest payments on loans raised during the 
second plan and on loans to be raised in the third plan will be quite 
large. Taking these liabilities into account and considering the 
trends in respect of the other receipts and payments under this 
head, the net surplus on invisibles over the five year period may 
be placed at Rs. 120 crores, i,c. Rs. 24 crores a year on an average, as 
compared to an annual average of Rs. 101 crores in the years 1956-57 
to 1958-59. 

‘This figure excludes IMF 4 rawing 8 and PL 480 assistance, but includes capita! 
incvtxncDts on private account. 
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33. The repayments to be made in the third plan period against 
the obligations that will have been incurred by the end of the second 
plan will come to about Rs. 420 crores. In addition, some repay- 
ments may fall due in respect of the loans obtained in the third 
plan. Taking into account other capital transactions, mainly *n 
private account, the net disbursements may be taken at Rs. 319 
crores on capital account. 

34. Deducting from the earnings on exports and invisibles tlie 
disbursements on capital account just mentioned, the balance left 
over for financing imports is Rs. 3,070 crores. As against this, the 
ineseapable imports of raw materials, intermediate products, food- 
grains by way of normal marketing, capital goods for replacement, 
etc. amount to Rs. 3,570 crores. 

35. This means that there is a deficit of Rs. 500 crores— 
which is about equal to the repayments of loans falling 
due — to be met before we cMne to the requirements of the 
Plan itself. The gap in the initial years is expected to be 
particularly large because of the heavy repayments falling due ia 
these years. The gap should narrow thereafter as larger outputs 
from the projects in hand, such as iron and steel, machine building, 
drugs and chemicals, etc. become available. It should not be 
forgotten on the other hand, that the import saving that takas 
place as a result of the increased levels of production within the 
country will be offset in part by the increased requirements far 
new types of imports as the economy develops. 


36. The direct foreign exchange requirements of the investment 
programmes in the public and private sectors will depend to aa 
extent on the phasing of the projects accepted for the Plan. Consi- 
derable work on this has to be undertaken in the next few months. 
On the basis of the maximum possible use of domestically produced 
capital goods and equipment— which depends to an extent on the 
availability of foreign exchange for import-saving projects in the 
earlier years of the Plan— it is estimated that the foreign exchange 
component of the Plan will be of the order of Rs- 1,900 crores. Ih 
addition, it will be essential to provide for imports of about Rs. 209 
crores worth of components, balancing equipment, etc. needed to 
increase the production of capital goods within the country. Im- 
ports of this type cannot be related directly to the specific projects 
included in the Plan. They represent certain components not manu- 
factured in the country and semi-processed and intermediate pro- 
ducts required to increase the volume of capital goods production 
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37. The total requirements of external assistance for the Plan 
'thus amount to Rs. 2,600 crores, broken up as follows: 

(Rs. crores) 


(1) to cover Che excess of payments over receipts as shown 

in para 30 ; 50# 

(2) machinery and equipment for projects in the plan ifoo 

(3) components, intermediate products, etc. for increasing the 

production of capital goods within the country 200 

(4) total 26M 


Items (1) and (3) may be regarded as balance of payments 
support. The need in respect of (1) can be met either by arrange- 
ments to convert the obligations falling due into longer term loans 
or by fresh borrowings. Assistance in respect of (3), it must be 
emphasised, is needed not for maintaining the current levels of 
production but for raising them progessively through increased 
production of capital goods. 

38. To this total have to be added the f?stimaled receipts by way 
of P.L. 480 assistance. A major aim of the Third Five Year 
Plan is the attainment of self-sufficiency in foodgrains by 1965-66. 
Food imports will, however, be required until domestic production 
increases adequately. The agreement signed recently with the 
United States is to provide 17 million tons of foodgrains valued at 
Rs. 608 crores. Part of these supplies is expected to be received 
during the current year, but we may take this entire import as 
related to the third plan period. On that basis, the total balance 
of payments deficit for the Third Plan would come to about Rs. 3,20§ 
crores. 

39. As to the prospects of securing external assistance of the 
order required, no prediction can be made. The Plan will have to 
be flexible and the commitments in regard to foreign exchange ex- 
penditure will have to be made only on the basis of external re- 
sources that are clearly in sight. The fact that the commencement 
and execution of projects both in the public and private sectors will 
depend upon the external assistance that is forthcoming highlights 
the need for keeping ready, well in advance, a sufficient number 
of projects that can be executed as soon as the necessary foreign 
exchange has been secured. Any delay in utilising the external 
assistance offered cannot but upset the schedule for increased pro- 
duction during and by the end of the third plan period. 

40. It may be stated, finally, that the balance of payments diffi- 
culties the country is facing are not a temporary or fortuitous 
phenomenon. They are part and parcel of the process of develop- 
ment. For a period, the excess import requirements have to be 
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met from external assistance. But it is important to aim at a progres- 
sive reduction in the imbalance, so as to eliminate it within a fore- 
seeable period. This is not to suggest that no inflow of resources 
from abroad would be desirable after this period. Normal capital 
inflows would continue, but reliance on special foreign aid program- 
mes has to be steadily reduced and after a period of years dispensed 
with. 

41. The above considerations bring out the need for building up 
the country’s exports. Only on the basis of a steadily expanding 
volume of exports can a growing volume of imports be financed. 
Export promotion has, therefore, to be regarded as a major plank 
of economic polics. The economy has to provide a progressively 
larger surplus for exports. Whatever measures, fiscal or organ 'sa 
ioiinl, might be required for this purpose will have to be raken. 

Otiier Aspects 

41 The object (»r Ihis chapter has l.'een to present the broad lines 
along which the resources, internal and external, for the Plan 
could be raised. It is, of course, possible— and, to an extent un- 
ivoidable— that the degree of reliance on a particular method or 
source of raisiitg funds may have to bo adiustel in the light of tho 

.iK’mic situation as it develops. It might be possible also to i^x- 
soiiK* awniK's not mentioned. Foi* raising some resources for 
“le nubhe sector it has been suggested, for example, that, paiii- 
cipation o^’ private capital in existing or new public enterprises 
might be encouraged. This is being examined. Ollier methodic or 
stimulating savings or of channelling them in the required direct ion 
may also be thought of. The crucial determinant of resources is 
tlie progress of production, especially of agricultural production 
vvhich is the basis of the entire investment effort. 

43. For a developing country, the search for resources has to be 
a continuing one, and this involves maximum and timely mobilisa- 
tion of the surpluses that arise in the system. The techniques of 
taxation or of promotion and tapping of savings have to be varied 
as conditions change from time to time. The results obtained need 
to be reviewed and re-assessed periodically. There is equal need to 
secure economies in expenditure, both on plan schemes as w’ell a.^' 
in respect of the other expenditures of Government. This is not a 
question of retrenchment or economies in the limited sense; it in- 
volves a scrutiny of the end-results sought and of the ways and 
means of achieving these at minimum cost. The Plan involves large 
outlays on building and other civil works. Expenditure on these 
items has to be kept to the minimum through simplification of 
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design, economy in the use of scarce materials and rigorous avoid- 
ance of ornamentation. In the private sector too, the emphasis 
must be on keeping down costs. This is important both for holding 
the level of domestic prices and for maintaining and improving 
upon the country’s competitive capacity in foreign markets. 

44. To sum up: the question, basically, is how the invest- 
ment effort in the economy can be maximised. This depends on 
how eflSciently the production effort is organised and how well the 
fiscal and other devices fcr mobilising resources work in practice- 
The inadequacy of resources relatively to needs is inherent in the 
fact of underdevelopment, and elfeclive mobilisation anil use of the 
resources available is the very basis of planned dcvelopnienl, What 
js essential 's adequau- prqwredii' ior ’iie organisaMotial tasKS- 
involved. 



CHAPTER V 

POLICY AND ORGANISATION 
1. ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC COOPIRATION 
Both in the First and Second Plans, a numbar of suggestions were 
made for bringing about improvements in administration and secur- 
ing larger public participation in carrying out plans of development. 
The success of the Third Plan will rest very largely on the efficiency 
with which it is implemented. During this period, steps have to be 
taken not only to secure the full gains of the investments made in 
the First and the Second Plans, but also to undertake large invest- 
ments in the development of industry, transport and power and in 
education and other social services. Among the most important 
conditions to be fulfilled for the country to sustain a large plan of 
economic and social development are the securing of high standards 
in administration, ensuring that the public enterprises are carried 
out efficiently and yield the maximum results feasible keeping the 
construction programmes and costs to the minimum and securing 
the fullest public cooperation in different fields of national develop- 
ment. These aspects are considered in this section. 

Administrative Efficiincy 

2. The need for securing efficiency and speed in execution and 
widespread confidence in the integrity of the administration at all 
points affecting the general public have always been stressed as 
vital problems in economic development. With increase in the 
tempo of development activities and in the functions of Government 
these aspects of administrative reform have assumed even greater 
urgency. The principal objectives to be realised in public adminis- 
tration are: 

(1) formulation of policies in clear-cut terms by Government 

and ensuring continuity in giving effect to them; 

(2) clear assignment of responsibility for implementation with 

full appreciation of the objectives 1*0 be achieved at 
every level including Minister, Secretary and Head of 
Department; 

(3) ensuring everyday efficiency with speed and prompt 

disposal, including (a) proper training of personnel, 
(b) simplification of procedures, and (c) effective super- 
vision of work at each level; 
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( 4 ) ensuring in respect of important construction projects 

that the best results accrue for the expenditure incurred 
and there is integrity and economy at all points; and 

(5) ensuring right public relations and cooperation from and 

with the public, including due courtesies and considera- 
tion for all citizens. 

From the experience gained in recent years and from a recent 
review of the subject which has been undertaken at the Centre, a 
number of suggestions have emerged. In this section it is proposed 
to refer to some of these briefly. 

3. In the present functioning of the administrative system therr 
are certain factors which tend to slow down the pace of execution. 
To these special attention needs to be given. Thus, there should be 
much greater emphasis on fixing specific individual responsibility 
for producing results within agreed time-schedules and in accor- 
dance with approved policies and programmes. Certain administra- 
tive practices have on the whole inhibited the exercise of such 
responsibility. For instance, secretariat departments have tended 
to assume responsibility for an increasing amount of original work. 
Their primary concern should be with matters of policy, supervi- 
sion of administration and enforcement of standards. Except for 
marginal cases, executive tasks should be left to be carried out by 
departments or other authorities designated for the purpose. It is 
essential that executive departments, corporations and government 
•companies should be strengthened and enabled to function more 
effectively on their own responsibility. In the second place, within 
the field assigned to a public servant by law or by rule or by execu- 
tive order, there should be no interference with his decisions. Where 
an officer fails to discharge his duties satisfactorily, suitable action 
may be taken. To meet cases in which intervention by Government 
or by higher authority is felt to be in the interest of administration 
the law or rules or executive instructions under which the powers 
are delegated should be amended. In the third place, inter-depart- 
mental conferences, consultations and references before action can 
be commenced should be drastically reduced as these tend to diffuse 
responsibility and reduce initiative on the part of responsible 
agencies. 

4. The business of government has expanded greatly and on 
account of pressure at the higher levels sufficient guidance is not 
always available to the middle grade personnel in each department. 
It is of the greatest importance that by giving special attention to 
their training these grades of personnel should be built up, so that 
'they are able to carry an increasing share af responsibility for day- 
'to-day administration. 
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5. If the larger objectives of administration are to be achieved^, 
as was stressed in the First Plan, there is need within the adminis- 
tration itself for continuing leadership in securing steady improve- 
ment in administrative efficiency and standards. This leadership 
must come largely from the higher ranks of the public services. A 
proposal seeking to give effect to this idea is at present under consi- 
deration at the Centre. In the State the object could be secured if 
a group of senior officials, including the Chief Secretary, were 
required to function as a Committee on Administration which 
reports to the Chief Minister and the State Cabinet and is charged 
with conlinuing responsibility for proposing measures for improve- 
ment in the standaids of administration and for reviewing the action 
taken by various departments. 

b- Success in carrying out programmes of rural development 
turns very largely on the efficiency and integrity of the adminis- 
tration at the district, block and village levels. In several States, 
the problems of district admiaistration are being studied and steps 
are being taken to strengthen it. With the seitiiig up of popular 
bodies specially at the block level, new possilHutics of mobilising 
local manpovvTj)' and other resou'Cc's have n(<Vv' arisen. Howevc»a 
as has been suggested in the section on Coiamunity Development, 
it will be essentia] to . nsuic that daijjig the third plan panchayat 
samilifc. in the blocks in fact place their main emphasis on increase 
in agriculiural proclucuOii raliier tintn on prog ammes for providing 
amenities and that they function cffectcveiy as .tg^'JiCics for fullilling 
tile Plan hi thoii rt.,-i])eciive areas. Subject to advice and considera- 
tions of overall priority the ultimate responsibility for development 
woiK in the block should be tliat of the block panchayat samiti and 
this aim should be prugre-sslvely pursued. 

7. jtai.sing the level:’- of administrative efficiency is a continuing 
process. The administration has to undertake tasks of increasing 
coinp]c:city and magnitude and in many fields there is need for 
evolving new methods. Systematic work studies and an attitude 
of experiment can make a valuable contribution in this direction. 

Public Enterprises 

8 The scope of the public sector has increased steadily during 
the first and the second plan. Although the contribution of public 
enterprises to the national income is quantitatively small at present, 
it ha:^ to become much more significant in the Third Plan. The 
public sector includes an extensive range of enterprises, such as 
industrial undertakings, irrigation and power projects, railways, 
road transport, air transport, shipping, etc. The capital at charge 
of the Railways has risen from about Rs. 970 crores in 1950-51 to> 
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about Rs. 1,560 crores in 1960-61 and is expected to increase to about 
Rs. 2,300 crores at the end of the third plan. The total capital 
employed in electricity undertakings in the public sector, which stood 
at Rs. 70 crores in 1951 and at Rs. 330 crores in 1956, will be about 
Rs. 1,700 crores at the end of the third plan. A recent study of 
public sector enterprises shows that 19 industrial undertakings of 
the Central Government which have been completed and are in full 
operation have a total capital of about Rs. 171 crores, while 7 major 
undertakings, including Hindustan Steel, which are still in the con- 
struction stage, have a total capital of Rs. 562 crores. Apart from 
these enterprises and such long-established undertakings as the 
Railways and Posts and Telegraphs the total capital employed in 
20 other undertakings of the Central Government amounted in 1958- 
59 to about Rs. 175 crores. There are, in addition, a large number 
of undertakings managed by State Governments. 


9. Several State undertakings are already earning profits and the 
general policy has been accepted that the maximum economic re- 
turns should be secured from all public enterprises, whether these 
are operated by the Central or State Governments directly or 
through corporations and companies. Thus, in the Third Plan the 
surpluses of public enterprises will play an increasing part in financ- 
ing economic development. To ensure that these surpluses will be 
fully realised and will become available for development in accor- 
dance with the national plan, action has to be taken along two main 
directions. In the first place, the managements of public enterprises 
should have sufficient freedom of action and should be able to func- 
tion in all their operations with considerable speed. There should 
be adequate delegation of administrative and other powers from the 
Government to the Boards of enterprises, from the Boards to the 
General Manager, and at different levels within the management 
itself. This aspect has received attention in the reports of the Esti- 
mates Committee of Parliament and in other enquiries. In the 
second place, there is need for systematic audit of physical perfor- 
mance in all public enterprises, both in the construction stage and 
subsequently. In the construction phase, it is specially necessary to 
ensure that the physical assets created are commensurate with the 
original estimates and designs. For this purpose it is suggested 
thiat there should be independent units which would carry out test 
ch(>cks of performance in a limited number of cases. As a rule, these 
units might exist within the projects themselves, so that they cou'd 
assist the responsible authorities in enforcing efficiency, economy 
and integrity at everv point. In this connection, it is also necessary 
to emphasise that all public sector undertakings should give special 
attention to the development of suitable tests or indicators of efii- 
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ciency and productivity and should improve upon them progres- 
. ively. 


Economy in Construction Costs 

10. In many fields of development, construction costs account for 
n substantial proportion of the expenditure. The building compon- 
ent of the Second Plan in the public sector was estimated at about 
one-sixth to one-seventh of the total outlay. In November 1958, the 
National Development Council emphasised tliat with a view to 
achieving economy in construction costs fewer buildings should be 
constructed than had been initially contemplated in the Second 
Plan and that the buildings proposed to be put up should be con- 
structed on a cheaper basis. The Third Plan involves much larger 
outlays than the Second and the need to secure the largest possible 
results in relation to the expenditure incurred is greater than ever, 
'rhe question of securing economy in construction has been consi- 
dered both by Central Ministries and State Governments, and the 
suggestions which have emerged from their studies and observations 
are set out below: 

(1) In each sector, the programme for the construction of 
buildings should be limited to requirements which are 
inescapable. The building projects which are approved 
should be executed at minimum cost consistent with 
functional needs and, to the extent possible, temporary 
or semi-permanent construction should be resorted to. 

(.2) The plans of States and of the Central Ministries should 
be accompanied by a careful appreciation of their total 
construction programme and the requirements of mate- 
rials. Materials budgeting leads to considerable eco- 
nomy, but can be undertaken in a satisfactory manner 
only if the programme of construction is established 
sufficiently in advance to facilitate detailed planning. 

(8) Large economies are possible through standardisation, 
adoption of improved techniques and control or elimi- 
nation of items which do not result in useful additions 
to the building. Type designs suited to the conditions 
of different States should be evolved, specially for 
buildings required in large numbers, such as schools, 
hostels, storage structures, hospitals, and office and 
residential buildings. Cost data in respect of these and 
other categories of buildings should be carefully an- 
alysed and the main cost components should be review- 
ed at suitable intervals. Economies should also be 
secured by avoiding construction in congested localities 
where costs of land are high. 
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(4) Cost estimates o£ buildings are often exceeded. Apart 

from changes in wages and in the cost of materials, 
other elements which account for increases in costs are 
defects in estimation and execution and in the adminis- 
trative procedures connected wUh the settlement of 
final claims. Also, frequently at ihe planning stage, 
enough attention is not given to the working out of all 
relevant details. Subsequent deviations and the intro- 
duction of additional items prove wasteful. 

(5) Work studies of construction activity which have been 

recently undertaken suggest the need for reviewing the 
working of various public works organisations, so that 
they are suitably equipped to carry out construction 
programmes under the Third Plan more efficiently and 
with greater economy and speed than at present. They 
will then be better able to bring about the improve- 
ments in the organisation of construction work at site, 
to ensure more economic use of materials, and to 
raise the productivity of labour. 

(B) Where the agency of contractors is utilised, savings in 
costs can be effected through the development of the • 
site in time, preparation of detailed drawings, satisfac- 
tory arrangements for the issue of key materials and 
prompt payments. 

(7) Excessive dependence on contractors should be avoided 

by organising work departmentally in areas where con- 
tractors are not available or tend to quote very high 
rates, payment to departmental labour being made on 
the basis of outturn of work. Labour cooperatives and 
voluntary construction agencie."; which are equipped for 
construction work should be encouraged and assisted in 
taking up construction works- Well-organised labour 
cooperatives which are able to obtain work continuous- 
ly can also do much for the welfare and training of 
their members. 

(8) Steps should be taken to improve the productivity of 

labour through facilities for better training. Special 
efforts should be made to iVpgrade the existing levels cf 
skill in the building industry. 

(P) To avoid high prices in respect of materials which are in 
short supply or have to be imported, in suitable cases 
the Government should consider the possibility of pur- 
chasing such scarce materials on its own and making' 
them available 10 the contractors. 
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U. It has been suggested to Slate Governments that there should 
be inter-departmental committeCwS to watch the progress made 
in achieving economies in construction costs. A committee on 
these lines is also proposed to be constituted at the Centre. Through 
the e.stablishment of such machinery and by following up the various 
suggestions mentioned above, it should be possible to insist that 
when a development programme or project comes up for general 
.approval the construction element is also fully considered. This 
will further ensure that construction programmes In each field are 
phased so as to lead to the largest measure of economy. 

Public Cooperation 

12. From the beginning of the first plan, a great deal of stress 
has been laid on securing public cooperation in carrying out pro- 
..grammes of national development. In particular, it has been felt 
that voluntary organisations could make a valuable contribution in 
activities which bear closely on the welfare of local communities. 
This expectation has been realised in no small measure- Numbers 
of voluntary workers, specially women, have come forward to 
accept new responsibilities. To an extent it has been possible for 
the Central and State Governments to assist voluntary organisations 
in specific programmes of work. This has enabled them to make 
trained and full-time workers available for carrying out different 
activities. The National Advisory Committee for Public Coopera- 
tion, which includes representatives of a number of leading volun- 
tary organisations such as the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial 
Trust, the Harijan Sevak Sangh, the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj, the Indian Conference of Social Work, the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare and others, has provided guidance 
in programmes of public cooperation and serves as a forum for the 
consideration of problems relating to public participation in deve- 
lopment programmes. An allotment of Rs. 10 crores has been made 
for continuing schemes and for new schemes to be formulated on the 
basis of the recommendations made by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Public Cooperation. It is also proposed that pilot schemes 
and research studies should be undertaken with a view to evolving 
and demonstrating methods of enlarging public cooperation in deve- 
lopment programmes. 

13. Several voluntary organisations have done useful work in 
urban areas. Slum areas in cities and towns offer scope for fruitful 
activities in the field of public cooperation, for instance, in providing 
basic aiuenities such as drinking water, shelter, health, sanitation, 
etc. In this connection, a number of useful schemes have been 
undertaken by municipal bodies like the Delhi Corporat’on. -he 
'Central Social Welfare Board, the Bharat Sevak Samai and ihe 
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Indian Conference of Social Work. The projects which have been 
carried out suggest that community development programmes can 
evoke a great deal of practical participation in urban areas. 

14. There are also a number of voluntary organisations which 
have devoted themselves to work in rural areas. The Welfare Ex- 
ten tion Projects undertaken by the Central Social Welfare Board 
and the State Social Welfare Boards, which form part of the com- 
munity development movement, have given the opportunity to large 
numbers of women workers to serve in rural areas. The work of 
well-known organisations like the Sarva Seva Sangh, the Harijan 
Se^'ak Sangh, the Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh and the Kasturba 
Gandhi Memorial Trust lies mainly in the villager. Through its 
Lok Karya Kshetra programme, the Bharat Sevak Samaj has en- 
deavoured to place full-time and trained voluntary workers in 
selected development blocks to work with local panchayats and co- 
operatives in stimulating the fuller use of local resources. The 
Commimit} Development movement and the programmes of mini- 
mum amenities for rural areas, to which reference has been made 
earlier, provide a vast field for constructive service by local workers 
and voluntary organisations. 

15. In recent years, labour and social service camps have begun 
to play a significant role as a means for bringing number of young 
men and women into nation-building activities. It is reckoned that 
since the beginning of the second plan, the National Cadet Corps, 
the AuTciiiary Cadet Corps, the Bharat Scouts and Guides, the Bharat 
Sevak Samaj and other organisations have arranged more than 5.000 
camps in which about 500,000 young men and women have parti- 
cipated. The National Cadet Corps have expanded and now includes 
about 50,000 officers and nearly 200,000 cadets. The strength of the 
Auxiliary Cadet Corps has grown from about 300,000 at the end of 
the first plan to over 800,000. 

16. As explained in an earlier section, voluntary organisations 
which are equipped for construction work can play a useful part in 
reducing construction costs. The work done by^the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj at the Kosi, Nagarjunasagar and elsewhere has shown that 
the participation of voluntary bodies can make for economy and 
provide satisfaction to workers, besides augmenting resources for 
providing local amenities. Work on these lines should be extended 
in different parts of the country. 

17. The number of Planning Forums in universities and colleges 
has increased to ovei 400. These Forums have organised seminars 
on various aspects of planning, undertaken social and economic 
surveys of villages, participated in activities such as small savings, 

20 P.C.--5, 
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Blum clearance and others and, in general, they have helped te bring 
national goals closer to the student community. 

18. Progiammes of publicity for the Plan undertaken by the 
Central and State Governments, specially in rural areas, have been 
helpful in making the aims ef planning at the national. State and 
lecal levels mote widely understood. 

19. In every sector of development, there are many ways in 
which public participation can be enhanced. It should be the c(»i> 
mon purpose of official agencies, local self-governing bodies, volun- 
tary organisations, educational institutions, trade unions and pro- 
fessional and other associations, to identify the main needs of each 
local community and find fields of common endeavour, thus enabling 
the people of each area to achieve greater cohesion and a common 
social outlook. 


2. UTILISATION OF RURAL MANPOWER 

20. During the third plan agricultural production has to increase 
twice as fast as it did during the decade 1949-50 to 1968-59. This 
part of the Plan, therefore, calls for an intensive and concentrated 
effort. In the main, it is through the participation of millions of 
peasant families in village production plans and in large-scale pro- 
grammes of irrigation, soil conservation, dry farming and the deve- 
lopment of local manurial resources that the major agricultural 
objectives are to be realised. The question, therefore, is how, in 
the c,)nditions prevailing in India, the manpower resources avail- 
able in rural areas can be effectively harnessed for development. 
It i^ recognised that over large parts of the country, on account of 
dependence on rainfall and the .small and scattered character of 
holdings, the agricultural economy by itself is not remunerative 
and does not provide adequate opportunities for continuous work 
throughout the year. Moreover, as the Second Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry and the results of studies undertaken by the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation bear out, the problem is further accentua- 
ted on account of the rapid growth of population. The two main 
aims to be realised therefore, are that much more work should 
become available to all who are willing to work, and that the avail- 
able manpower should be used to the greatest extent possible for 
increasing agricultural production and creating community assets. 
Capital formation in this manner is essential in under-developed 
economies. 

21. A lasting solution of the problem of using the available man- 
power has to be sought through the universal adoption of scientific 
agriculture and the diversification and strengthening of the rural 
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^economic structure. Programmes along these lines form part of 
the Third Plan. For the better utilisation of manpower resources, 
It is further proposed that there should be comprehensive works 
programmes in rural areas. The preparation of the works pro- 
grammes of every development block is an essential part of its five 
year plan. The block plan includes all the works to be undertaken 
by different agencies through the block organisation, such as pro- 
grammes included in the schematic budget under the community 
development scheme, programmes falling within the general plan of 
the State under agriculture, animal husbandry and cooperation, 
programmes for large and medium irrigation projects, road develop- 
ment, etc. Such a block plan will in turn be split into village plans, 
and in this form it should be made widely known to all families. It 
is envisaged that the works programme in any area should ordi- 
narily comprise five categories of works: 

I. Works projects included in the plans of States and local 
bodies which involve the use of unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour. 

11. Works undertaken by the community or by the beneficiaries 
in accordance with the obligations laid down by law. 

III. Local development works towards which local people con- 
tribute labour while some measure of assistance is given 
by Government. 

TV. Schemes to enable village communities to build up remu- 
nerative assets. 

V. Supplementary works programmes to be organised in 
areas in which there is a high incidence of unemploy- 
ment. 

22. Works in category I.— Many projects calling for large amounts 
of unskilled and semi-skilled labour are included in the plans of 
States, for instance, irrigation and flood control projects, land 
reclamation schemes, including water-logging and drainage and the 
reclamation of saline lands, afforestation and soil conservation 
schemes, road development projects, etc. It is^ considered that if 
these projects are to provide the maximum employment to the peo- 
ple of each area, they should be carried out in close cooperation 
with the local block organisation, which includes the panchayat 
samiti and the village panchayats. Where possible, one or more 
labour cooperatives should be formed. Such labour cooperatives 
should maintain supplies of tools, obtain contracts from the De- 
partments concerned and arrange for the execution of works by 
enabling batches of persons from different villages to work at con- 
venient distances from their homes. 
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23. Works programmes on these lines should be planned for 
execution during the slack seasons, their planning being taken iir 
hand well in advance so as to ensure the necessary coordination 
with the block development organisation concerned. In all cases 
of works to be undertaken in villages, wages should be paid at the 
village rates. The services of panchayats, and of cooperatives and 
other voluntary organisations should be fully utilised. Within the 
block the responsibility for carrying out the works programmes 
should be placed on the Block Development Officer and the block 
extension team. In giving effect to works programmes in which 
villagers have to do the work in place of contractors, they should 
be allowed more time than is commonly done, and payment and 
measurement of work should be prompt. If it is found that certain 
types of workers required for these works will not be locally avail- 
able in sufficient number, arrangements should be made for import- 
ing such labour before commencing construction. It is suggested 
that State Governments might also investigate the possibility of 
organising a small task force of trained workers who could be as- 
signed for short periods to blocks which take up works program- 
mes. In this way advantage may be taken of the experience gained 
hi different parts of the State and the execution of works may be 
organised with greater efficiency. 

24. Works in category II.— Both under the first and the second 
plan there were instances of delays in the utilisation of irrigation 
facilities because field channels were not constructed by benefici- 
aries. Similarly, there were instances of failure to maintain minor 
irrigation works. In this situation, it became necessary to consider 
wheth'^jr certain obligations should not be placed by law on local 
communities and on beneficiaries. In most parts of India, obliga- 
tions relating to the maintenance of field channels were long in 
existence and were entered in the revenue records. As these 
customary obligations were tending to fall into disuse, there was 
need for giving greater definiteness to them through legislation. In 
the legislation of some States obligations have been placed on 
beneficiaries for the maintenance of minor irrigation works, for the- 
construction of field channels and also for contour bunding. 

25. The obligations to be undertaken in respect of irrigation; 
works are as follows:— 

(1) Major and medium irrigation works 

(a) construction stage: construction of field channels within 

a specified time by those whose lands will receive 
irrigation; 

(b) maintenance: the annual maintenance in an efficient 

; condition of the field channels by the beneficiaries. 
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^2) Minor Irrigation 

(a) desilting and maintenance of canals; 

(b) maintenance of bunds of tanks; and 

(c) desilting the beds of tanks (unless they have been long 

neglected and must be taken up by Government 
directly.) 

ft is proposed that legislation should confer power on village 
panchayats to enforce these obligations on the part of beneficiaries. 
If the latter fail to carry out the works in time, the panchayats 
snould carry them out and realise the cost. In the event of the 
panchayat failing to carry out the works, the Government or, on 
its behalf, the panchayat samiti of the block may arrange for their 
execution, the cost being recovered eventually from the beneficiaries. 

26. In view of the importance of contour-bunding and soil con- 
servation for increasing agricultural production, specially in un- 
irrigated areas, and the need for special measures of afforestation 
and conservation in the catchment areas of river valley projects, 
it is envisaged that action should be taken along the following 
lines: — 

(1) The Government should have power under the legislation 

to frame a scheme of contour bunding for the basin of 
a river or a stream or for a group of villages and notify 
it for objections. After the objections have been con- 
sidered, the scheme should be adopted with such modi- 
fications as may be necessary; 

(2) in any approved scheme the Government should bear 

the cost of (i) afforestation of the catchment areas, and 
(ii) works common to more than one village; 

(3) within a village, for works common to the village as a 

whole the cost should be levied from the beneficiaries in 
proportion to their holdings. The beneficiaries may be 
given loans by the Government or the cooperative, re- 
payment being spread over a period of 5 to 10 years; and 

(4) works in individual holdings should be carried out by the 

beneficiaries 

Under (3) and (4) above there should be provision for carrying out 
works and recovering the cost in the same way as suggested for 
irrigation schemes. 

27. Works in category III.— An important programme under the 
Third Plan concerns the provision of certain amenities in rural 
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areas. These amenities are; (a) supply of drinking water, (b> 
roads linking each village to the nearest main road or railway Sts' 
tion, and (c) the village school building which may also serve as » 
community centre and provide facilities for the village library. 
Under this programme, for which a provision of Rs. 50 crores haa 
been made in the Plan, each village is to be enabled to provide 
itself with all these amenities, contribution being made by the local 
people mainly in the form of labour and to the extent possible in 
the form of money. The minimum amenities programme for the 
third plan is the development of the local works schemes under- 
taken during the first and second plans which, generally speaking, 
were appreciated and elicited participation from local commimities. 
The new programme is intended to be carried out in all rural areas. 
Until all the villages are covered by the community development 
programme, however, it is proposed that a relatively larger propor- 
tion of the funds may be reserved by State Governments for (a) 
backward areas, (b) areas not covered by the community develop- 
ment programme, (c) pre-extension blocks, and (d) blocks which 
have completed ti v first and the second stage of the community 
development programme. It is proposed that the amenities men- 
tioned above should constitute the first charge on the amounts made 
available for a development block and that any other items should 
be taken into consideration only when the basic requirements have 
been met for all the villages in the block. 

28. Works in category IV . — ^This group includes schemes which 
will enable the village community to build up remimerative eco- 
nomic assets belonging to the village as a whole, such as village 
tanks, fisheries, fuel plantations and common pastures. These pro- 
grammes have to be worked out in terms of the requirements of the 
development block as a whole as well as for individual villages, 
execution being arranged through the latter. The Departments 
concerned will have to provide the necessary technical assistance 
and such supplies in kind as seedlings for fuel plantations or finger- 
lings for fisheries schemes. The general aim is that through pro- 
grammes under this category every village panchayat should secure 
a certain minimum annual income. 

29. Works in category V . — In April 1959, the National Develop- 
ment Council approved a suggestion that in areas which have a high 
incidence of unemployment there should be special works projects 
which should be organised by local authorities and State Govern- 
ments, wages being paid at village rates. It is necessary to gain 
practical experience in organising such projects both in the districts 
recently selected for intensive agricultural development and in some* 
•ther rural areas which have heavy pressure of populanon. These* 
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pilot projects are to be undertaken during the last year of the 
second plan with a view to making suitable provisions in the Third 
Plan. 

30. Labour contribution for community assets.— In some States 
legislation relating to panchayats permits the village panchayat to 
prescribe, within a limit laid down by law, the number of days in 
the year for which free labour should be given by each male adult 
in the community. The object of this legislation is to facilitate the 
building up of community assets. State Governments are at present 
being consulted on two questions, namely, (1) whether the number 
of days or hours of works prescribed may be increased so that com- 
munity assets of appreciable value can be built up, and (2) how 
best, with the maximum consent of the community, this 
system can be brought into operation on a large enough scale. 

3. BALANCED REGIONAL GROWTH 

31. Balanced development of different parts of the country and 
the stress on extending the benefits of development to the more 
backward regions are part of the accepted policy of Government as 
eutlined in the Second Five Year Plan and the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of April 1956. These objectives were to be realised 
primarily through the implementation of the programmes embodied 
in the Plan. From time to time, however, additional programmes 
are added to States’ plans which are earmarked for areas with 
special problems. The following were the principal measures for 
giving effect to this approach to balanced regional development: 

(1) the priority given to programmes like those of community 

development, irrigation, especially minor irrigation, 
local development works, etc., which spread over the 
entire area within the shortest possible time; 

(2) provision of facilities such as power, water supply, trans- 

port and communications, training institutions, etc., in 
areas which were lagging behind industrially or where 
there was greater need for providirljg opportunities for 
employment; 

(3) programmes to be undertaken for expanding village and 

small industries; and 

(4) in the location of new enterprises, whether public w 

private, consideration te be given to the need for dave- 
■ loping balanced economy for different parts of the coun- 
try. In particular, this aspect was ta be kept in view 
where location of an industry was nat determined almast 
entirely by the availability of raw materials ar other 
natural resources. 
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In addition to the steps mentioned above, the Second Plan envisaged 
that an effert should be made to promote greater mobility of labour 
between different parts of the country and to organise schemes of 
migration and settlement from more to less densely populated areas. 
It was also suggested that there should be continuous study of the 
problem of regional disparities and suitable indicators of regional 
development should be evolved. 

32. IV’gicnal development is often thought of in terms of States, 
liiis tendency to identify ‘States’ with ‘regions* is natural because 
planning by State Governments has an important role and the pro- 
grammes included in the plans of States and implemented by them 
have a close bearing on the levels of living of the people. Within 
each State, however, there are areas which are more underdeveloped 
than others and it will be correct to say that in preparing their plans 
State Governments attempt to include special programmes for such 
regions within the limits of the available resources. 

33. The approach outlined above has been broadly kept in view 
in our Plans. In reviewing the experience of the First and Second 
Plan it may be useful to consider briefly three aspects, namely, (1) 
the role of plans of States which ferm part of the national plan 
and of the assistance provided by the Centre for the implementa- 
tion of these plans, (2) additional programmes undertaken ?n certain 
elect cd areas and (3) location and dispersal of industries. 

Role of State Plans 

34. The plans of States include most of the development pro- 
grammes which bear directly on the general welfare of the entire 
population. Thus, agriculture, community development, village and 
small industries, irrigation and power and social services are pro- 
vided for almost entirely in the plans of States. In formulating these 
plans, apart from the resources which a State can provide, the main 
considerations have been the size of the unfinished programmes 
carried over from one plan period to the next, the possibilities of 
increasing production, the administrative and technical personnel at 
the disposal of the State, and the pace of development actually achie- 
ed. However, in framing the programmes for agriculture, irriga- 
tion, power etc., the special needs of backward areas are kept in 
view as far as possible. Over the first two plans. State plans have 
together accounted for a total outlay of Rs. 3,800 crores of which over 
is 2,200 crores have been by way of assistance from the Centre. 
River valley projects have formed an important part of the plans 
of several States. Very large investments are being made in multi- 
puipose projects like the Hirakud, Kosi, Chambal, Rihand, Nagar- 
junasagar and Bhakra-Nangal. What has to be specially emphasised 
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is that, in deciding to undertake these projects, the need to bring 
economic security and prosperity to the scarcity affected areas which 
would be benefited by them was invariably an important consi- 
•deration. Similar considerations also apply to minor irrigation and 
-allied programmes. 

.Programmes for Special Areas 

35. In addition to the development programmes provided for in 
the plans of States, from time to time special programmes have been 
formulated for particular areas which were faced with difficult pro- 
ble.ns. Thus, in 1953-54, a programme of permanent improvements 
in scarcity areas was taken in hand in certain specified areas of 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. The total outlay incurred has been 
about Rs. 40 crores. The programme included medium-sized as well 
as minor irrigation schemes, construction of embankments for flood 
protection and land reclamation and contour-bunding schemes. In 
1957, when scarcity conditions developed in a number of States, after 
a special investigation, additional development programmes were 
taken up. 

36. In determining the outlays for the annual plans of States, 
attention is invariably given to the less developed areas which re- 
quire special attention, such as Vidarbha and Marathwada, the 
eastern districts and other backward areas in Uttar Pradesh and 
hill arf!as in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. In respect of hill areas, the 
States concerned have established machinery for consulting local 
representatives and, with their assistance, are drawing up develop- 
mental plans which will be flexible in their operation and confer the 
greatest benefit in the conditions prevailing in these areas. In States 
like Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Assam, in areas inhabited by sche- 
duled tribes, special programmes are undertaken for the benefit of 
the local population. These include roads and communications, 
multi-purpose d..". <.-!!'|.;nent blocks, forest co-operative societies and 
measures to check shifting cultivation. Reference may also be made 
here to an enquiry undertaken sometime ago by the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture to ascertain areas in different parts of the country 
with specially low income levels and acute unemployment. The 
Ministry of P’ood and Agriculture has also been engaged in studying 
the problems of inaccessible areas in different States. 

Locmton and Dispersal of Industries 

37. It was pointed out in the Second Plan that often the disad- 
vantages of comparative costs were only a reflecti«n of the lack of 
basic development. Once thij was taken in hand, initial handicaps 
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would progressively disappear. A wide diffusion of development 
nuclei was, therefore, essential from this point of view. Accordingly, 
it was proposed that these considerations should be kept in view 
when considering the location of projects in the public sector and 
also in the administration of licensing policy for new industrial units 
in the private sector. Several important industrial projects, such as 
the steel plants at Bhilai and Rourkela and the Heavy Electrical 
Plant at Bhopal, though their location was determined on the basis 
of expert study and in relation to economic considerations, have in 
fact been sited in areas which were hitherto industrially backward. 
Other similar areas are being benefited by the development of 
mineral deposits, hitherto unexploited or only partially developed, 
e.g., the lignite deposits in Arcot, the bauxite deposits at Salem 
and the L^ad-zinc and copper deposits in Rajasthan. 

38. While in the selection of sites for basic capital and producer 
gonds industries proximity to raw materials and other economic 
factors generally have to be decisive, there is a wide range of 
consumer goods and processing industries in which it is possible to 
foster a regional pattern of development. Examples are cotton 
textiles, sugar, light engineering industries such as bicycles, sewing 
machines, electric motors, radio receivers, the manufacture of finish- 
ed products from aluminium ingots, plastic moulding powder and 
further processing of intermediates and bulk drugs. In the case of 
light engineering industries the decision to sell steel at a uniform 
price at all rail-heads is an important step taken during the second 
plan towards securing their greater dispersal. The growth or the 
sugar industry in the southern portion of the country has been in- 
fluenced by the policy followed in regard to the licensing of new 
units and the release of foreign exchange for import of equipment. 
Similarly, new cotton textile mills have been encouraged to come up 
in areas in which the industry had not so far developed. 

39. To some extent the development of new processes or the use 
of new raw materials can assist in spreading industry. Thus, a 
beginning has been made with the use of bagasse as a raw material 
for paper and this should lead in course of time to the setting up 
of paper factories in sugar-cane growing areas. In Uttar Pradesh 
a synthetic rubber plant is being established on the basis of alcohol 
which was previously being used to a limited extent for admixture 
with petrol. A pilot scheme, which is being carried out at the 
National Metallurgical Laboratory for the production of pig iron 
in low-shaft blast furnaces, holds out the possibility of iron pro- 
duction in small units in parts of the coimtry which have deposits of 
law-grade coal. 
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40 . As regards village and small-scale industries, these are spread 
all over the country and the various forms of assistance provided by 
the Central and State Governments are made available in all areas 
according to the programmes which are undertaken. In locating 
industrial estates the need for wider dispersal is being increasingly 
stressed. 


POLICT IM THE ThIHD PlAN 

41. The measures taken in the Second Plan with a view to balan- 
ced regional development will be continued under the Third Plan. 
The plans of States during this period will accomit for a total outlay 
of about Rs. 3,650 crores, which will be roughly equivalent to the 
combined outlay in the States under the First and the Second Plans. 
The amount of Central assistance to States is expected to be of the 
order of Rs. 2,500 crores. It is intended that in drawing up their 
plans State Governments should give .spec ial atten'.ion to their less 
developed areas and, in particular, cnsuic that there are adequate 
administrative and other arrangements for implementing program- 
mes approved for these areas. 

42. The Third Plan includes two programmes of considerable im- 
portance to rural areas from this point of view. The first 
programme concerns the provision of facilities for universal educa- 
tion for the age group 6 — 11 years, to which reference is made later. 
The second is the programme for providing certain basic amenities 
to all rural areas, namely, supply of drinking water, roads linking 
each village to the nearest main road or railway station and * 
building for the village school which will also serve as a community 
centre. 

43. The following are some factors to which it is proposed to give 
special attention in the Third Five Year Plan when detailed State 
and regional plans are formulated: 

(1) Industrial location and development areas.— In the Third 
Plan efforts to secure the dispersal of industries' will be continued 
and special attention will be paid to the . promotion of small and 
cottage industries in rural areas. It is proposed that in the programme 
for industrial estates greater emphasis should be placed on securing 
their location in small towns and in scmi-rural areas. A scheme has 
also been put forward for establishing in industrially backward 
regions ‘Industrial Development Areas” where basic facilities like 
power, water, etc., would be provided and factory sites developed and 
offered for sale or on long lease to prospective enterprises. Licensing 
policies should be employed to the extent feasible to secure the dis- 
persal of a wide range of industries. 
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(2) Education and Training.— The expansion of technical training 
facilities has an important contribution to make in the development 
of the less advanced regions. In these areas, however, the general 
educational base is frequently inadequate. From this aspect the 
programme of free and compulsory education at the primary level 
has special importance. It is contemplated that suitable financial 
arrangements should be made to ensure that the resources earmark* 
ed for the development of primary education in the less developed 
areas are effectively utilised by them. In the expansion of technical 
education for technologists, engineers, doctors, agricultural specia- 
lists and others, it is already an accepted policy that these facilities 
should be distributed throughout the country. It is further proposed 
that requirements of the population of relatively less developed areas 
in which new industrial projects may be located should be parti- 
cularly borne in mind by State Governments when formulating pro- 
grammes for technical, vocational and secondary education. 

(3) Complementary programmes for development . — Suitable 
si'.ips will have to be taken to ensure that major projects located in 
backward regions contribute fully to the development of those 
regions. The benefits of a major project will accrue in greater 
measure to the population of the region in which they are located if 
certain related or complementary programmes and schemes are 
undertaken. The major project should be the nucleus, es it were, of 
an integrated programme for the development of the region as a 
whole. Round a new irrigation project, for instance, a whole group 
of schemes aiming at development of improved agriculture, horticul- 
ture, market centres and processing and other industries could be 
takm up. Similerly a steel project could lead on to schemes for 
setting up industrial estates for housing medium and small scale 
industries of the engineering type, schools and technical training 
centres and for developing other allied activities. 

(4) Possibilities arising from technological oduance.— Develop- 
ment potentials of different regions need to be .studied in relation to 
the possibilities which arise from advances in technology and science. 
For example, the handicaps of certain regions arising from lack of 
deposits of coal and oil may be materially reduced as hydel power 
and atomic energy become available. From a long-term point of 
v ow this factor in regional development is of great importance. 
Similary, improvements in transport are already reducing the 
remoteness of certain regions and enabling them progressively to 
share in the general economic advance. 

(.•i) Labour mobility . — ^In some parts of the country, considerable 
mobility of labour exists. For instance, labour from Bihar works in 
•the tea plantations in Assam and the labour from Rajasthan works 
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on roads and irrigation projects in the Punjab and elsewhere. The 
redeployment machinery set up at the Centre and in the States for 
different areas assists movement of such personnel to the less deve- 
loped areas. Nevertheless it remains true that the scope for the 
transfer of large numbers of unskilled workers from the more dense- 
ly to the less densely populated parts of the country is relatively 
limited. At the same time, as is well known, skilled and semi-skilled 
workers can move from one area to another with much less difficulty 
and are absorbed much more readily where the local economy k 
developing rapidly. It is, therefore, proposed that in areas of high 
density, an attempt should be made to expand technical training pro- 
grammes to the utmost extent feasible and to assist trained workers 
in obtaining employment opportunities elsewhere. It is suggested 
that State Governments may give attention to this aspect when draw- 
ing up plans for such areas. 

(6) Quality of administration.— The quality of admmistration 
and availability of entrepreneurial ability and technical knowledge 
are important in different regions. They are a part of the equip- 
ment of each region to ^ which a measure of attention needs to be 
given. 

44. Balanced economic development implies that the pattern of 
investment is so devised that the potential of each region for develop- 
ment is fully utilised and that disparities in levels of living, parti- 
cularly in respect of services like education, water supply and roads 
are progressively reduced. In an underdeveloped economy, advance 
towards this objective may be somewhat slow in the early stages of 
development because of the urgent need to secure the maximum 
increase possible in national income in relation to the resources avail- 
able. However, as resources increase and development programmes 
are enlarged and diversified, stimuli to growth will begin to operate 
over a wider area and levels of living will improve in all regions. In 
this phase of rapid growth of the economy, the question of balanced 
development has to be viewed from the angle of the relative rate of 
advance realised in the different parts of the country. It must be 
realised, however, that such a policy can yield results only over e 
fairly long period. 

Studies in Regional Development 

45. For assessing the advance made towards balanced regional 
growth, it is necessary to determine the relative rates of development 
in different areas in terms of selected indicators. A number of indi- 
cators have been proposed for the States including indices of agri- 
cultural production, industrial production, investment, unemploy- 
ment, irrigated area, road mileage, primary and secondary educoiion 
and occupational distribution of population. Studies in the estimation 
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of State income have been undertaken by the statistical departments 
of a number of States. The stage has, however, not yet reached when 
it is possible to present comparable estimates for different States. The 
work already done in this field is being reviewed by a technical work- 
ing group. In connection with these studies, the mein task is to 
collect the requisite basic data at the State level. This has been 
taken in hand in several States. 

46. While compilation of data in respect of selected indicators 
would be useful, it will be necessary to carry out surveys for identi- 
fying the problems of different regions and assessing their needs and 
potentialities. Technical surveys in various fields are under- 
taken by various agencies of Government, such as the Geological 
Survey of India, the Bureau of Mines, the Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mission and the Central Water and Power Commission. Techno-eco- 
nomic surveys of most of the States and Union Territories have been 
undertaken by the National Council of Applied Economic Research, 
and their findings are expected to be available in the course of the 
next year. The Planning Commission also initiated through the 
Indian Statistical Institute regional studies in Mysore and Kerala. 
The Benchmark surveys and other studies of the Programme Evalua- 
tion Organisation are also providing much information regarding the 
problem.s of rural arens at various levels of development. The city 
surveys and olher studies organised under the auspices of the Re- 
search Programmes Committee also offer useful data bearing on urban 
and regional development problems. It is hoped, in the next few 
years, to bring together the results of these surveys for the light they 
may throw on problems of regional development. 

47. Continuous study of economic trends ond rates of growth in 
different regions and of the programmes bearing on the less develop- 
ed regions is essential for securing more balanced regional develop- 
ment. The underdeveloped areas have to be more closely indenti- 
fled, their resources surveyed and the factors in their development 
examined. It is, therefore, proposed to set up a special working group 
for a closer study, in collaboration with State Governments and 
others, of different aspects of regional development, including the 
indicators and the resources, and to make proposals for reorienting 
existing programmes or devising additional measures with a view to 
securing balanced development in different parts of the country. 

4. FOREIGN TRADE 

48. In recent years, India’s imports have risen sharply as a result 
of the acceleration of developmental effort. For the first four 
years of the second plan, imports have averaged Rs. 1050 crores 
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per year while exports have been around Rs. 810 crores per year. 
In these circumstances, it is obvious that a much greater effort to 
raise exports is called for. 

49. The advance in production in several lines during the first 
two plans has made it possible to substitute imports by domestic 
production to an extent. However, In a rapidly developing econo- 
my, import requirements of raw materials, non-ferrous metals, 
mineral oils and specialised equipment are bound to, go up. While 
the increase in domestic output tends to reduce imports in certain 
lines, other imports rise. Imports in the aggregate are thus un- 
likely to show a fall; they tend, in fact, to grow. A viable balance 
of payments position can be reached only on the basis of a progres- 
sive increase in the domestic capacity for producing capital goods 
and equipment and a strengthening, at the same time, of the export 
capacity of the economy. 

50. Commercial policy in the coming years will have to con- 
centrate on export promotion to the maximum extent possible. It 
will bo necessary also to exercise the greatest possible restraint 
in respect of imports. The gap between import requirements and 
export earnings cannot be closed immediately, but every elTort 
will hove to be made to do so progressively. The aim is to secure 
a balance on external account within a period of ten years or so. 

Export Promotion during the Second Plan 

51. The need to maximise export earnings and to oconomi.se on 
irnpoits was ernphosised ’n the Second Plan. In pursuance of this 
policy most of the controls on exports— which were mainly a relic 
of the exceptional conditions of the Korean boom period— have been 
removed and a number of commodities have been freed from quota 
restrictions. Export duties have been abolished or reduced. Th^^ 
procedures for reimbursement of customs duties paid on impo! ted 
raw materials used in the manufacture of export products have 
been simplified. Imports required for producing fini.shed products 
for exports are licensed readily despite the foreign exchange 
shortage. Special allocations of raw materials ^re given to export 
industries and special facilities are being given for movement of 
exports by rail and by sea. 

52. On the organisational side, eleven export promotion councils 
have been set up. Their function is to devise measures for market 
research and improvement of marketing techniques and to adapt 
production to the requirements of overseas markets. Mmtion may 
be made in this connection of the steps taken by the shellac and 
mica export promotion councils to form exporters* associations in 
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their respective fields. Commodity boards such as the Tea Boards 
the Coffee Board and the Coir Board have devoted increasing atten- 
tion to exports. Separate export organisations have also been set 
up to promote exports of handloom cloth and handicrafts. 

53. With a view to diversifying export markets, trade agree- 
ments have been concluded with 25 countries. Commercial repre- 
sentation abroad has also been strengthened. Indian participation 
in international fairs and exhibitions has been arranged on a larger 
scale than before. A directorate of export promotion has been set 
up with field offices at the ports to provide a variety of services to 
exporters and to pay continuing attention to exports. A number of 
advisory bodies comprising producers and exporters have been 
established in order to facilitate systematic consultation between 
government and trading interests. The standing committee of the 
Export Promotion Advisory' Council has been meeting at frequent 
intervals. 

54. An Export Risks Insurance Corporation was set up in 1957 
to encourage exports on credit terms as well as to cultivate new 
markets. An important development in the field of foreign trade 
in the second plan period was the establishment of the State Trad- 
ing Corporation designed to supplement established trading chan- 
nels, to resolve trading difficulties and to organise exports on an 
expanding basis. This corporation has been instrumental in con- 
cluding long 7 term agreements for export of iron ore which will 
figure as an important foreign exchange earner in the third plan 
period and thereafter. Following this agreement, it has been 
decided to make substantial investments in mining, railway trans- 
port and port facilities. 

55. Although the measures mentioned above can be expected tc 
bear full fruit only in course of time, there has been some improve- 
ment in export earnings. The average annual exports during the 
first four years of the second plan amounted to Rs. 610 crores as 
compared to the plan estimate of Rs. 588 crores. The progress of 
exports might have been better, had it not been for the recession in 

1957- 58 in the U.S.A. and in Europe. 

Programme for the Third Plan 

56. The main objectives of foreign trade policy during the third 
plan period will continue to be to economise on imports and to 
reach the highest possible levels of exports. In the chapter on 
Resources, it has been assumed that exports will increase progi’es- 
sively from an average of Rs. 602 crores during the period 1956-57 to. 

1958- 59 to an average of Rs. 690 crores during the third plan period, 
the total exports during the plan period being Rs. 3450 crores. It is- 
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considered that, given the increase in production indicated in the 
Third Plan and appropriate fiscal and monetary policies end mea- 
sures for export promotion, it should be possible to improve upon 
the level of exports envisaged in these estimates. 

57. There is scope for expansion of the traditional lines of ex- 
ports. Thus, the sale of Indian tea can be substantially increased 
in areas where it is not well known or where the taste for it is 
of recent origin. The demand for Indian coffee abroad exceeds the 
supply. Vegetable oils, both edible and non-edible, can be market- 
ed abroad in larger quantities than it has been possible to spare in 
the recent past. Indian pulses are preferred in neighbouring 
countries and trade in fruits and vegetables can be built up. The 
export of short staple cotton can be increased if supplies are avail- 
able. The market for Indian tobacco which can be used as a 
filler can be extended in Western Europe. Sales of spices in 
mafkets abroad can be increased. 

58. Increased exports of these traditional items must come, in 
the main, from increased output. The production programmes in the 
Third Plan in the agricultural and related sectors, therefore, provide 
not only for increased domestic consumption but also for substan- 
tially larger exports. Thus, the targets for the production of raw 
jute (6.5 million bales), tea (850 million lbs.), raw cotton (7.2 
million bales), coffee (80,000 tons), vegetable oil seeds (9.2 to 9.5 
million tons), tobacco (325,000 tons), pepper (30,000 tons) and lac 
(62,000 tons) have been formulated after taking into account the 
possibilities of increased exports of either the commodity itself or 
of its manufactures. In this context, an increase in commercial 
crops is as important as increased food production. During the 
second plan, exports of raw cotton and vegetable oils were below 
expectations mainly because of lower production and rising inter- 
nal demand. It is felt that exports of these commodities should be 
raised in the third plan. This has been taken into account in the 
production targets. It should be stressed, however, that in the 
event of a temporary decline in output in respeqt of these commo- 
dities, every effort should be made to keep up exports, even at 
some sacrifice in domestic consumption. 

59. The target for fish production at 1.8 million tons and for raw 
wool at 90 million lbs. should also enable a fair increase in exports 
being achieved. In respect of the export of tanned hides and skins, 
especially tanned hides, a scientific approach to the utilisation of 
cattle should significantly add to exports. Apart from the increased 
quantities of raw hides which would be available for tanning and 
finishing, it should also be possible to establish a variety of small 
21 P. C.-I. 
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export industries based on animal products such as meat, bonew, 
casings, horns, hooves and the like. 

60. With the investments provided for in the Plan for mining, 
transportation and port facilities, it is expected that it will be 
possible to increase iron ore exports from the level of about 3 
million tons in 1959-60 to about 10 million tons by the end of the 
third plan. There are also possibilities of increasing exports of pig 
iron, ferro-manganose and processed mica. 

61. Among manufactures, jute goods and cotton fabrics have 
traditionally been important foreign exchange earners. Freer 
availability of raw materials and the rehabilitation and moderni- 
sation of these established industries will help reduce costs, im- 
prove quality and enable a fair increase in exports being realised. 
In the case of cotton textiles, there is need to develop exports of 
finished cloth as against greys as also of ready-made garments. 

62. While every effort will have to be made to expand traditionwil 
exports, there will have to be increasing reliance on new exports 
such as the products of the engineering, chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal industries. Among engineering goods, it is considered that agri- 
cultural implements, builders’ hardware, diesel engines, electric 
motors, pumps, sewing machines and household electrical equip- 
ment and appliances like air conditioners, refrigeratora etc. can be 
exported in increasing quantities to foreign markets. These ex- 
ports are at present relatively small, but they are capable of being 
enlarged rapidly and their proportion to the total will have 
to rise progressively in the coming years. The exports of these 
products arc expected to be stepped up during the third plan 
period to five or six times their present level. 

63. For raising exports substantially it is not sufficient to have 
larger production. Exports depend upon how competitive our 
prices are as compared to those of other suppliers. It is vital in 
this context to pay adequate attention to the question of production 
costs. The fiscal and monetary policies to be followed have also to be 
designed to make it possible for Indian exports to sell abroad at 
competitive prices. Excise duties on internal consumption can 
help materially in this direction. The difficulties encountered by 
our exports abroad need to be studied in relation both to long-term 
and to short-term factors and suitable measures will have to be 
devised to overcome these handicaps. The scope for expanding 
state trading in this context should be carefully examined. 

64. In the early stages of development, it is natural for a coun- 
try to seek primarily to produce within the country what it has 
hitherto been importing. Industrial development in India has so 
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far been oriented to the needs of serving the growing domestic 
market. The experience of the last few years has shown that it is 
vital to plan for increased exports as well. This requires a broaden- 
ing of the export base and a drive to develop the existing markets 
and to establish new ones. To an extent, a developing country 
.should expect to gain from the rising levels of world trade. This 
general impetus is not however adequate. There are at present 
considerable handicaps to the expansion of exports from the newly 
developing countries — despite the growing acceptance of liberal 
commercial policies by the more industrialised countries. The 
regional pattern of trade cannot but change as various countries 
begin to exploit and develop their unutilised resources. There have 
been considerable changes both in the structure and in the regional 
pattern of international trade since the end of World War IT, and 
■lev; trade groupings have arisen or are being worked out. Deve- 
loping countries cannot but wish that these groupings do not be- 
come restrictive. India has, in the coming years, to expand exports 
not only to Commonwealth countries but to other countries as well 
both in the East and in the West. In recent years, India’s trade 
relations with countriea that have adopted a system of state trad- 
ing have been strengthened considerably on a basis of mutual 
benefit and it is expected that the arrangements which have been 
negotiated with them will provide scope for further expansion of 
trade. The possibilities of closer commercial relations with neigh- 
bouring countries in Asia and Africa as also with Latin America 
have also to be kept in mind while formulating commercial policies. 

65. What is required in order to bring about a better balance 
in the country’s external accounts is a sustained and systematic 
effort to increase exports. This is not a matter of only commercial 
policy; it links up with investment policy, pricing policy, as well 
as fiscal policy. In its immediate aspect, the problem is one of 
creating a larger export surplus even at the cost of domestic con- 
sumption. From a longer run point of view, the 'essential task is 
to strengthen the economy at the base, to develop capital goods and 
machine-building industries sufficiently to support from domestic 
output the high levels of investment envisaged, to produce for ex- 
port and to develop suitable organisations for securing new 
markets. The programmes of development both in agriculture and 
in industry have to be oriented not only to the needs of domestic 
consumption, but to the no less urgent needs of exports. 

5. EMPLOYMENT 

66. Full employment is both the object and the consequence of 
economic development. A large volume of visible and disguised 
unemployment is a characteristic sign of an undar-developed economy. 
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Tht problem is accentuated by a high rate of growth of population 
in India, nearly two per cent per year, which leads to a large addi- 
tion to the labour force every year. 

67. Enquiries conducted by the National Sample Survey have 
shown very little of visible unemployment in rural areas. There is. 
of course, widespread under-employment; persons engaged in agri- 
culture and in associated occupations have productive work only 
during the appropriate season. The extent of under-employmenl 
will naturally vary according to the concept used- It will not be 
appropriate at this stage of development to fix a ‘norm’ of hours 
to be worked per day by an individual and consider all persons who 
are working below that norm as under-employed. A more mean- 
ingful concept will be on the basis of willingness to accept additional 
work. According to investigations undertaken by the National Sam- 
ple Survey, the estimate of under-employed in this latter category, 
both in urban and rural areas, works out to 15 millions. The quantum 
of opportunities for full-time work for these. 15 millions is, however, 
difficult to estimate. A large number of people also work on their 
own account; they do not often have enough gainful work but in their 
case the concept of unemployment is not applicable. 

68. In an under-developed economy, there is a tendency to spread 
available work among the whole population. This is particularly so 
in rural areas, but where this spread of work is too thin to provide 
a tolerable means of livelihood, a part of the population may migrate 
to urban areas in search of paid employment. A section of the rural 
population, namely, landless agricultural labour, however, earn their 
living through wages for work done for others and among them 
unemployment is prevalent; the results of the first (1950-51) and the 
.second (1956-57) Agricultural Labour Enquiry indicate some worsen- 
ing of their position in terms of both availability of work and earn- 
ings. In the urban areas it is possible to speak of unemployment 
somewhat more meaningfully in the sense in which this term is used 
in industrially advanced countries. 

69. The Second Plan was intended to provide additional opportu- 
nities of employment on a scale sufficient to absorb new entrants to 
the labour force. Achievement is likely to have fallen short of the 
original target with the result that the Third Plan may start with 
a backlog of unemployment greater by about 2 million than at the 
start of the Second Plan. It is estimated that new entrants to labour 
force in the third plan period would be about 15 million, of whom 
about a third may be in urban areas. Sample surveys have consist- 
ently indicated that the incidence of unemployment in urban areas 
is particularly high among young men who have completed their 
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secondary or junior college education. TTie problem of such persons 
needs special attention. 

70. Taking a broad view, an increase in agricultural production 
would lead to a reduction in under-employment rather than to the 
creation of new jobs in the rural areas. The increase in industrial 
production does not lead to a proportionate growth of opportunities 
for employment because most of the new processes ifsed in large- 
scale industries are based on high productivity techniques. The 
number engaged in trade is unduly high in under-developed econo- 
mies and the expansion of commerce would generally serve to reduce 
under-employment rather than add significantly to new employment. 
In this situation, it would take a good deal of time to create condi- 
tions of satisfactory full employment. 

71. The remedy would be a continuing expansion of the national 
economy at a high enough rate to create adequate employment 
opportunities in the urban areas and to provide conditions for a 
continuing growth of agricultural production which would reduce 
under-employment and offer greater opportunities of work for land- 
less agricultural labour and similar occupational groups. Sustained 
programmes over a period of years for the rapid development of 
agriculture and expansion of modem industries will be the only 
solution to the problem of unemployment. In the transitional stage, 
it is necessaiy to maintain and indeed to promote labour intensive 
methods of production to the fullest extent so long as this does not 
lead to a smaller aggregate production in the economy. This policy 
was accepted in the Second Plan and will have to be continued in 
the Third and subsequent plans. 

72. Taking the size and pattern of investment during the third 
plan, it is at present estimated that additional employment likely 
to be created will be of the order of 3*5 million in agriculture and 
about 10*5 million outside agriculture. There will also be some 
reduction in under-employment in agricultural, small industrial and 
trading sectors. The extent to which this may occur cannot, how- 
ever, be stated in quantitative terms. Thus, the objective of not 
allowing the employment situation to worsen during the plan period 
will require about 1 million extra employment opportunities. 

73. It is, therefore, necessary to consider further steps for pro- 
viding additional employment of a productive character in activities 
which will not call for the use of scarce materials, specialised skills, 
or foreign exchange. This will require action along several directions 
of which a few important ones may be mentioned: 

(1) By the end of the second plan about 19,000 towns and villages 
will have electricity and this ntunber is expected to increase to over 
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34,000 by the end of the third plan; almost all small towns with popu- 
lation between 5,000 and 20,000 are expected to be electrified by the 
time. The fullest advantage has to be taken of the opportimity this 
will offer for the expansion of small scale enterprises with the use 
of power. This will be easier if provision of technical training for 
artisans as well as for self-employed workers is made in time and 
on a sufficient scale. 

(2) As a part of the programme of the Third Plan it is proposed 
to work out systematically how the production in large enterprises 
can be decentralised so that a fair proportion of the production can 
be taken up by smaller enterprises or even on a family basis. The 
policy of assigning the manufacture of components to smaller enter- 
prises as an aspect of the progi-amme of decentralised production 
requires to be implemented in both the public and the private sectors. 

(3) To the extent possible, suitable processing industries should 
be located in rural areas, and steps taken to enable villages to meet 
the diverse requirements of the neighbouring urban areas. 

(4) It is possible to increase the scope for the utilisation of 
manual labour by restricting the use of machinery in projects to only 
such operations as would have c<^nsiderable advantage in terms of 
costs or the period of consti'uction. This aspect needs to be fully 
gone into at the time of planning individual projects. 

(5) The problem of unemployment is generally analysed in terms 
of the country as a whole or in relation to large territories such as 
individual States. Sufficient attention has not been given to the 
possibilities of making a closer impact on the employment problem 
at the district and block levels. Every district has development pro- 
grammes relating to agriculture, irrigation, power, village and small 
industries, communications and social services. These programmes 
are intended to raise the level of the economic activity of the district 
and to increase production generally. Besides the direct employment 
provided by them, many of the programmes are intended to stimulate 
activity on the part of individual farmers or artisans or small entre- 
preneurs and on the part of cooperatives and similar organisations. 
If full advantage is taken of such programmes it should be possible 
to expand opportunities for work at the district and block levels by 
making suitable adjustments and expansions of some of the activities 
to meet local needs. The suggestion has been made to State Govern- 
ments that the unemployment problem should be broken down by 
districts and that as much of it should be tackled directly as possible 
with the help of the district and block plans. 

fR) Surveys of unemployment at the district level indicate that 
a significant proportion of those reg’ittred as unemployed are young 
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men with education ranging from the middle eouisee in school educe* 
tion to the first or the second year at college. Hie numbers in this group 
are increasing rapidly as education expands in rural areas. Young men 
belonging to this category cannot find adequate openings in urban 
areas unless they obtain technical training of some kind or other, and 
at best they can be absorbed to a limited extent in relatively low paid 
occupations. Yet, with the development of cooperatiyes for credit, 
marketing and farming, establishment of democratic institutions and 
the development of scientific agricultiu'e, there could be much greater 
scope for them within the rural economy itself. The process can be 
greatly speeded if ymmg men in rural areas are picked up for training 
in running these institutions. As cooperative development proceeds, 
in due course opportunities for employment at levels of income which 
are comparable in real terms with those available in the towns will 
also increase. Development along these lines has the additiovtal 
advantage that rural areas will retain the services and the leadership 
of their own educated youth to a far greater extent than is now possi- 
ble. 


(7) It would be possible to train, out of the available labour 
force, a number of workers who can be moved to other places where 
there is need to supplement the local labour for the purpose of doing 
special jobs or for which local skills are not immediately available. 
Some experience may be gained by setting up pilot projects for this 
purpose especially with a view to finding out the most suitable types 
of organisation for carrying out such a programme. 

74. The ways described above are no answer to the needs of a 
number of persons who will still remain unemployed. Channels for 
employment will have to be opened to them which the normal econo- 
mic activity of the country cannot at present provide. Hope for them 
lies in the fact that there are possibilities of work, which by raising 
the productivity of the assets of the community may add to its in- 
come and wealth to an extent not less than the outlays to be 
incurred. A reference has been made earlier to a proposal for 
special works programmes. There is plenty of scope for productive 
activities such as, the improvement of small irrigation, clearing of 
land, contour bunding to prevent soil erosion, planting of trees on a 
large scale, improving and building village roads, construction of 
village huts and stores to serve communal needs, etc. It should be 
possible to organise such local works at a low cost on wages at a sub- 
sistence rather than the market level. For example, if half a mimnn 
new workers are to be organised in this way, the additional cost may 
be of the order of Rs. 12' 5 crores per year. This type of activity 
should contribute to increased production even within the plan 
period and to that extent finances can be provided for it. If this 
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scheme is successful it would be possible to ofiFer opportunities for 
productive work progressively to a large number of people seeking 
this in the rural areas. It would have a great impact on the rural 
population end win their enthusiastic support for the Plan. The real 
challenge is to the ability to organise such work on a coimtry-wide 
basis. It is proposed to provide resources in the Third Plan to offer 
scope for experimentation on a wide scale. 

6. LABOUR POLICY 

75. The trends in labour policy, initiated after Independence and 
during the first five year plan, were consolidated and developed 
during the period of the second plan. This period has also made its 
special contribution towards the evolution of labour policy and the 
realisation of its basic aims. 

For securing peaceful conditions in industry, the State has, 
over a decade, taken upon itself the responsibility of providing faci- 
lities for promoting the amicable settlement of industrial disputes 
and has assumed powers of intervention for the purpose of main- 
taining industrial peace. The feeling has grown that while Govern- 
ment intervention is unavoidable to a certain extent, in the present 
circumstances, real progress lies in the development of co-operative 
arrangements evolved by the parties themselves in response to the 
needs of changing situations. The significance of this approach to 
industrial relations will be appreciated better when it is seen that 
the object is to secure not peace alone but higher levels of industrial 
efficiency and a rising standard of life for the working class. 

76. Brief mention may be made here of a few recent develop- 
ments of outstanding importance which provide the main content 
and direction of what needs to be done with regard to labour under 
the Third Plan. A Code of Discipline in Industry, which applies 
both to the public and the private sector, has been accepted volun- 
tarily by all the central organisations of employers and wo.rkers and 
has been in operation since the middle of 1958. The Code lays down 
specific obligations for the management and the workers, with the 
object of promoting constructive co-operation between their repre- 
sentatives at all levels, avoiding stoppages as well as litigation, 
securing settlement of disputes and grievances by mutual negotia- 
tion, conciliation and voluntary arbitration, facilitating the free 
growth of trade unions, discouraging careless operation or negli- 
gence of duty on the part of the worker, and eliminating all forms 
of coercion and violence in industrial relations. It is obvious that 
a new concept with such far-reaching aims, in a difficult field, will 
require a considerable period of earnest endeavour before it gets 
firmly established in practice. The results so far achieved are en- 
couraging both in terms of the reduction of man-days lost owing 
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to stoppages and in bringing about a general improvement in the 
climate of industrial relations. The deplorable consequences of inter- 
union rivalry both for industry and the workers are well-known. 
They have been mitigated to some extent by the Code of Conduct 
which was drawn up and accepted by representatives of workers* 
organisations two years ago. The failure to implement awards and 
agreements has been a common complaint on both sides, and if this 
were to continue, the Codes would be bereft of all meaning and 
purpose. A machinery for implementation and evaluation has, there- 
fore, been set up both at the Centre and in the States to ensure 
observance by the parties of the obligations arising from the Codes 
.and from any laws or agreements. 

77. Progress has been made in two other directions which have 
a major significance in the industrial life of the country, namely, 
the programme of workers* education and the participation of workers 
in the management of industry. 

78. The coming five years should witness the fuller impact of 
these ideas which have been tried and found useful during the 
second plan period. The recommendations in the Plan in relation 
to matters concerning labour were the product of joint consultation 
and were based on agreements arrived at between the representatives 
of the organisations of workers and employers. The policy and 
programmes for the Third Plan are being evolved on the same lines 
and, on a number of issues, agreement has already been reached. 

79. Efforts will be made to reduce to the minimum the recourse 
to tribunals and courts. This will also be a remedy for the delays 
which still occur in the settlement of disputes. Ways will be found 
for increasing application of the principle of voluntary arbitration 
in resolving differences between workers and employers. Works 
Committees will be strengthened and made an active agency for the 
democratic administration of labour matters within an agreed 
sphere. Adoption of an appropriate “grievance procedure** for al! 
industrial establishments will receive special attention. 

80. Further steps will be taken to deal with certain unfortunate 
aspects of trade union rivalry. Workers must have independent 
and vigorous organisations so that collective bargaining may acquire* 
its legitimate place in industrial relations On this depends also 
the status of the worker and his capacity to play a constructive role 
in the economic life of the country. 

81. The programme of workers* education which the Government 
has undertaken through a semi-autonomous board is being widely 
.appreciated. It is being run with the full co-operation of all the 
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employers’ and workers* organisations. Large-scale expansion of 
this scheme is visualised during the third plan. It is expected that 
v/orkers’ education will strengthen industrial democracy and pro- 
mote a progressive economic system. 

82. To give to the workers a sense of belonging in the industrial 
unit and to stimulate their interest in higher productivity, a form 
of workers* management was evolved during (he second plan. Joint 
Management Councils have been set up so far in 24 units. These 
Councils have the right to obtain information regarding the working 
of the undertaking and have direct administrative responsibility for 
matters concerning workers’ welfare, training and allied matters 
Their main function is to bring about mutual consultation between 
employers and workers over many important issues which affect 
industrial relations. In a seminar held in March 1960, the represen- 
tatives of employers, workers, the State Governments and others 
concerned reviewed theii experience of the working of Joint Coun- 
cils and the solutions they had evolved for specific problems. This 
scheme will be extended progressively so that it may become . a 
normal feature of the industrial system. The test of the success 
of the scheme will be the extent to which it contributes to peace, 
productivity and a better standard of living for the workers. 

83. The objective of a rising level of productivity has to be kept 
in the forefront. It is proposed to work out a Code of Efficiency 
and Welfare of the workers- The Code will help in cultivating the 
right kind of attitudes on the part of the management and workers, 
and will define in concrete terms the responsibilities of both for 
achieving these ends. Great gains can be achieved in improving 
quality and cutting down costs by better utilisation of equipment 
and rationalisation of work loads, work methods and the functions 
of management. All these possibilities have to be fully explored. 
Technical committees may be set up for ensuring that the pro- 
gramme of rationalisation is implemented smoothly and in accor- 
dance with the agreed principles. The reports of the Wage Boards 
will give an impetus to this process. Greater attention has also to 
be given to management education, especially in the training at 
junior levels of management in the important aspects of employer- 
employee relations. 

84. Government has assumed responsibility for prescribing mini- 
mum wage rates under the Minimum Wages Act. Apart from this, 
the fixation of wages has been left to the processes of collective 
bargaining, conciliation, arbitration and adjudication. The Second 
Plan recommended the setting up of Wage Boards as the most suit- 
able method where large areas of industry are concerned. This 
kas so far been applied to the cotton textiles, eement and nigar 
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industries and will be extended to other industries according to 
circumstances. The representatives of workers and employers have 
re-affirmed their adherence to this approach and have agreed that 
the unanimous recommendations of a Wage Board should be imple- 
mented fully. Some broad princip'ae of wage determination have 
been laid down in the Report of the Fair Wages Committee- On 
the basis of agreement between the parties, the Indian Labour Con- 
ference had indicated the content of the need-based minimum wage 
for guidance in the settlement of wage disputes. This has been 
reviewed in the light of certain questions which had arisen and it 
has been agreed that the nutritional requirements of a working 
class family may be re-examined on the basis of the most authorita- 
tive scientific data on the subject. It is fell that disparities in the 
f-arnings of skilled and unskilled workers have narrowed down to a 
i'oint where incentives for skills are becoming less meaningful. 
Among the aspects on which studies are proposed to be organised 
are (a) wage differentials, (b) the manner in which wages should 
be linked to productivity, (c) the techniques of measuring produc- 
tivity, and (d) the norms on the basis of which gains in productivity 
should be shared. 

85. Owing to the uncertainty attaching to it, the question of bonus • 
has become a source of friction and dispute. It has been agreed with 
workers as well as employers that a Commission, constituted on the 
pattern of Wage Boards, should study the problems connected with 
bonus claims and evolve guiding principles and norms. 

8f). A study group has recommended the adoption of a scheme 
which will combine the dilTerent social security provisions at pre- 
sent in force into an over-all social security scheme. Such an inte- 
gi'ated scheme has yet to be evolved. The proposal to enhance the 
rate of contribution to the Provident Fund from 61 to 8 1|3 per cent, 
has been already accepted by Government in principle, but in view 
of the varying capacity of different industries, a technical committee 
has been constituted to ascertain if there are industries which are 
not capable of bearing the additional burden. The coverage of the 
Employees’ State Insurance scheme will be expapded, and it is ex- 
pected that special hospital facilities will be established, wherever 
necessary, during the third plan- More attention and resources will 
be devoted to the prevention of sickness than has been possible 
hitherto. 

87. With the help of studies which are now in progress regarding 
contract labour, it will be possible to select occupations in which 
contract labour will not be permitted and, where abolition is not 
feasible, to decide on the steps which can be taken to safeguard 
fully the interests of contract workers. 
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88. The situation in respect of the housing of workers has not 
improved despke the subsidised housing scheme which has been in 
operation for several years. The whole approach to the problem 
will have to be re-examined so that the living conditions of the 
workers do not continue to affect adversely their health and efBct- 
ency. Towards the same end, facilities for recreation and sports 
will have to be greatly enlarged for all sections of workers. 

89. With the help of the Welfare Fund Organisation for workers 
in coal mines, some progress has been made in the formation of 
miners’ cooperative societies. A few workers’ cooperative housing 
societies also exist in some industrial centres. On the whole, more- 
over, cooperation has not made much headway so far as the work- 
ing class is concerned. Great benefits can be derived by workers 
from the development of various forms of cooperation. This aspect 
will have to receive a great deal of attention during the third plan. 
It is hoped that trade unions and voluntary organisations will 
evince greater interest and initiative in workers’ co-operatives, 
recreation and welfare. 

90. The two agricultural labour enquiries undertaken in 1950-51 
and 1956-57 have thrown revealing light on the conditions of work and 

, life of agricultural labourers. In the second enquiry, an attempt has 
been made to assess in broad terms the impact of development 
schemes undertaken during the first plan period. In order that the 
agricultural workers may have their due share in the benefits of 
economic progress, their needs and problems should receive special 
consideration in the course of the third plan. 

91. A large increase in the demand for craftsmen will have to 
be met during the third plan. At the beginning of the second pian 
the capacity for training stood at 10,500 trainees; this will increase 
to over 40,000 at the end of the second plan, and to about 100,000 
at the end of the third plan. Attention will be given to improve- 
ment of the training, especially in the direction of adequate facilities 
for in-plant training. In the matter of apprenticeship training, the 
present situation is unsatisfactory and the lines on which legislative 
provisions should be made are under consideration. 

92. Schemes are being considered for expanding research facilities 
and widening the base for studies in matters pertaining to labour 
so as to fill the gaps in our information and understanding of the 
conditions and problems of workers. 

7. LAND REFORM 

93. Land reform programmes, which were given a place of special 
significance both in the First and in the Second Plan, have two speci- 
fic objects. The first is to remove such impediment to agricultural 
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production as arise from the rural structure inherited from the past. 
This should help to create conditions for evolving as speedily as 
possible an agricultural economy with high levels of efficiency and 
productivity. The second object, which is closely related to -he 
first, is to eliminate all elements of exploitation and social injustice 
within the agrarian system, to provide security for the tiller of the 
soil and assure equality of status and opportunity to all sections of 
the rural population. 

94. The principal measures for securing these objectives were 
the abolition of intermediary or ‘rent-rcrLi\'ing' tenures and the re- 
form of tenancy, including regulation and reduction of rent and 
security of tenure. A further step to which tenancy reform led was 
the conferment of right of ownership on tenants. 

95. In pursuance of the second object, in particular, it was proposed 
that steps should be taken to reduce disparities in the ownership 
of land—a policy widely accepted as being essential for the econo- 
mic development of countries with limited areas of land and large 
populations dependent on it. It was realised that with the existing 
pattern of distribution of agricultural holdings and the predominance 
of small farms, redistribution of land in excess of any given level, 
of ceiling was not likely to make available any large results in the 
shape of surplus land for distribution. It was considered, however, 
liiat such reduction in disparities was a necessary condition for 
building up a progressive cooperative rural economy. At the same 
time, such redistribution of land as might be possible would, along 
with other measures which have been taken for re.settlement on 
wastelands, afford a measure of opportunity to the landless section 
of the population, to whose problems special attention was drawn 
both in the First and in the Second Plan. It should be stressed that 
the principles on which the scheme of land reform is based dc not 
merely involve adjustments between the interests of different sec- 
tions of the population which depend on land, but are part of a 
wider social and economic outlook which has to be applied in some 
measure to every part of the economy. 

96. It will be seen that with the implementation of a programme 
of land reform on the lines described above the vast majority of 
cultivators in India would consist of peasant-proprietors. They are 
to be encouraged and assisted in organising themselves in voluntary 
cooperative bodies for credit, marketing, processing and distribu- 
tion and, with their consent, progressively also for production. To 
the extent such reorganisation is carried out at the village level, 
some of the difficulties arising from small and uneconomic holdings-’ 
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could be diminished and the weaker in each community could be 
assisted to raise their standards. It has always been stressed that 
as each phase of land reform is implemented, it will become possi- 
ble to give fuller assistance to cultivators in increasing agricultural 
production and in diversifying the village economy. Greater 
cohesion among cultivators and the strengthening of the village 
community will also lend to a larger local effort and more rapid 
economic and social progress. 

97. Proposals for land reform, which were set out in the Second 
Plan, represented a broad common approach. Tt was agreed that 
as conditions in different paii:s of the country varied widely, each 
State should adapt and pursue the essential objectives (^f land reform 
as part of tlie Plan, but always with due regard to local conditiens 

98. The main task during the third plan will be to complete as 
early as possible the implementation of policies ovolved during the* 
second plan and embodied in the legislation which States hav.- re- 
cently undertaken in pursuance of line accepted poliL.t:':. 

99. It is proposed to consider the subject mure fully In tl^e tinal 
report on the Plan when the suggestions of the Panel on Land 
Reform and the views of the State Governments will also be avail- 
able. The object of this section is to draw attention briefly to a j^w 
salient features of the working of land reform programmes during 
the second plan which require attention at the present lime. 

Abolition of Intermediaries 

100. [nteriYiediary tenures like zamindaris, jagirs and inams pre- 
vailed over one-half of the country. Legislation for the abolition 
of intermediaries has been enacted, and in most cases it has been 
implemented, except for a few minor tenures. One of the main 
questions engaging the attention of State Governments is the assesa- 
ment and payment of compensation. State Governments should ex 
pedite the arrangements for payment of compensation and to U.t* 
extent feasible, announce definite dates for completing tlie paymenf.s 
in cash or bonds as the case may be. 

Tenancy Reforms 

101. Rents.— Legislation for regulation of rents has been adopted 
or bills have been promoted in all States, hi several Stales the maxi- 
mum rent has been fixed at one-fourth of the gross produce or lesa. 
In some states, however, the rents have yet to be brought down to 
^he level recommended in the Plan. The earlier land reform surveys 
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showed that the provisions in the law for the regulation of rent were 
in some cases implemented ineffectively. Recent reports of several 
State Governments suggest that the new levels of rent are now being 
commonly observed and that deficiencies which come to light are 
receiving closer scrutiny. Obviously, the question is one which must 
be kept under constant observation by State Governments. 

102. Security of tenure.— Legislation providing for comprehensive 
measures for security of tenure has been enacted in most States. 
Bills have been introduced in other States. Pending their enact- 
ment, action has been taken for stay of ejectment of tenants. Diffi- 
culties have arisen in giving effect to the legislation for the protec- 
tion of tenants due to surrenders of lands by tenants which 
occurred on a fairly large scale in some Slates. Frequently, the so- 
called ‘voluntary’ surrenders are open to doubt os bonafide transac- 
tions. The main reasons for these surrenders are the social and eco- 
nomic weakness of the tenants, ignorance on the part of the people 
('f legislative pro\nsions regarding security of tenure, lacunae in the 
ic*w, inadequate land records and defective administrative arrange- 
ments. To discourage such surrenders, it was suggested in the 
Second Five Year Plan that all surrenders should be registered by 
the revenue authorities and even where a surrender was registered, 
the landlord should be entitled to take possession of the land only 
to the extent of his right of resumption, the balance being taken 
over by the State. Some States have already taken action along 
these lines. 

103. Ownership for tenants.— It was suggested in the Second Five 
Year Plan that tenants of non-resumable lands should be brought into 
direct relationship with the State and they should be enabled to be- 
come full owners on payment of compensation. Action in this direc- 
tion has been inadequate in most areas- It is essential to ensui-e that 
all tenants of non-resumable lands should become owners within a 
specified period. To achieve this object, as suggested in the Second 
Plan, the present link between these tenants and the rent-receiving 
owners should be removed and tenants brought into direct relation- 
ship with the State. 


Ceiling on Houiings 

104. Legislation for ceiling on future acquisition of land has been 
enacted or promoted in all States. Legislation for ceiling on existing 
holdings has been enacted in some States and Bills have been pro- 
moted in most others. The main questions in regard to ceilings relate 
to level of ceiling and transfers. 
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105. The suggestion in the Plan was that the ceiling might be placed 
at about three family holdings. When the level of ceiling is described 
in terms of a particular level of income, this may seem to support 
the impression that the object of ceilings is to set a limit to rural 
incomes generally and, therefore, indirectly to restrict the opportu- 
nities open to a section of the rural population. It is envisaged that 
once the ceiling has been determined and the surplus land taken 
over, the owner will have the right to retain his remaining lands. 
He will not be required to surrender any land if the value or 
income from the holding is subsequently increased on account of 
improvements made by him. It is emphasised that with the 
adoption of scientific techniques such an area can and will provide 
progressively larger incomes than at present. 

106. In recent years transfers of land have tended to defeat the 
aims of legislation for land reforms. In the Second Five Year Plan, 
it was suggested that measures would need to be devised to deal 
with the problem of malafide transfers. Since it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between transfers which are malafide and those which are 
bonafide, it would seem desirable that all transfers made after the 
date of the publication of the ceiling proposals or an earlier date as 
may be prescribed in view of the local conditions, should be disre- 
garded in computing the ceiling limit for any person or family as 
the case may be. It would, however, be justifiable to make a dis- 
tinction between partitions and transfers. Partitions relate to sepa- 
ration of shares among the co-sharers. No provision would, there- 
fore, seem necessary for disregarding partitions that might be made. 

Agricultural Workers 

107. The results of the second Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 
which have now become available, provide an opportunity to take 
stock of the progress made during the first two plans in improving 
the conditions of agricultural workers, specially those who are 
landless. In approaching the problem, stress has been laid in the 
past on the provision of house-sites for landless workers, redistribu- 
tion of surplus lands, enforcement of minimum wages, increased agri- 
cultural production and development of village industries. About 
3 million acres of cultivable waste land have been distributed to 
landless workers during recent years. Of the lands obtained as 
Bhoodan and Gramdan, nearly a million acres have been distribut- 
ed. In the Third Plan, much emphasis has been placed on works 
programmes for the utilisation of manpower resources in rural 
areas and the formation of labour cooperatives. These will help 
reduce under-employment and raise the levels of living of agricul- 
tural workers. The responsibility of the community development 
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movement in relation to the less privileged sections of the commu- 
nity has also been emphasised. 

108. To ensure that the benefits of different development pro- 
grammes reach the landless agricultural workers effectively, the 
problems of this section of the rural community should be dealt 
with in a coordinated manner at the district and block level as well 
QS at higher levels. In this connection, action has now to be taken 
on the proposal in the Second Plan, which was also approved by the 
National Development Council, that in each State there should be 
a Board, including leading non-official workers, for advising on 
resettlement schemes for landless workers and reviewing the pro- 
gress from time to time. A similar Board v/as contemplated at the 
national level for considering genera! questions of policy and oiv- 
ganisalion relating to the settlement of landless workers on land. 
It may be an advantage for these Boards to take a comprehensive 
view of the problems of landless workers and of measures needed in 
their interest. 


20 P. 



CHAPTER VI 

HUMAN RESOURCES AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
I. GENERAL EDUCATION 

In the programme of education the main emphasis will be on the 
provision of facilities for universal education for the age-group 6—11, 
improvement of science education at the secondary and university 
stages, training of teachers of all grades and expansion of technical 
educatioi'i. The programmes concerning elementary, secondary and 
university education are considered in this section and those relating 
to technical education in the next. 

2. There has been a marked expansion in facilities for education 
at all levels since the first plan. However, in relation to the size of 
tlie problem and the need to develop the country’s human resources 
and to create conditions of equal opportunity for all, more rapid deve- 
lopment is considered essential. Accordingly, it has been decided 
that under the Third Plan facilities for free and compulsory educa- 
tioii for the «nti7*e age-group 6 -11 should be fully provided. To give 
effect to this decision, a comprehensive educational survey was car- 
ried out in ail StaU\j. The object of this .Sijrvey was to delimit school 
areas and to determine the locati(.-n ol nev/ schools and the areas to 
be served by them. 

Z. As against the anticipated outlay under the Second Plan of 
Rs. 273 crorea on educaticuiai programmes, including those relating 
to technical education, a provision of Rs. 500 crores has been made 
in the Third Plan. This includes K:s. 370 crores for general education 
and Rs. 130 crores for technical education, compared Lo Rs. 213 
crores and Rs. 60 crores respectively in the S.jcund Plan. The distri- 
bution of the allocation between elementary, secondary and university 
education and other general programmes will be worked out on the 
basis of proposals drawn up by States but, for the time being, it is 
reckoned that about Rs. 180 crores may be allocated for elementary 
education, Rs. 90 crores for secondary education, Rs. 75 crores for 
university education and Rs. 25 crores for other programmes. These 
may be compared with the outlays anticipated under different heads 
in the Second Plan, namely, Rs. 92 crores for elementary education, 
Rs. 45 crores for secondary education, Ks. 44 crores for university 
education and Rs. 32 crores for other programmes. 
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4. The following Table states briefly the progress made in elemen- 
tary and secondary education during the first two plans and the 
targets for the Third Plan. (The percentages in the Table refer to 
the proportion of the estimated population in each age-group enrolled 
at the appropriate stage). 

Enrolment of pupils 


year emoirneni (^in nunurcas or mous^nas; percentage 



6— II 

IT— 14 

14—17 

6—11 

II— 14 

14 — 17 


atic-proup 

agi^-group 

age-gro'ip 

age-group 

group 

age-group 

lOSO-Si 

192 

31 

12 

4 .VI 

i2y 

5'4 

i 9 < 5 - 5'5 

252 

43 

20 

51*0 

16 '3 

8*1 

I96.>6r 330 

(estimated) 

61 

30 

6o*o 

22-6 

12*0 

1965-66 

(targ;t) 

504 

100 

44 

80 -0 

] 0-0 

15-0 


Detailed plans will be drawn up by States broadly with a view 
to rcvalising these targets. The provisions mentioned in paragraph 
3 would have to be reconsidered if further examination by States 
suggests that this would be necessary for achieving the targets. 

Elementary Education 

5, Elementary education is divided broadly into two stages, name- 
ly (a) primary, for the age-group 6—11, and (b) middle, for the age- 
group il— 14. It is estimated that by the end of the second plan, 
about 60 per cent of the children in the age-group 6—11 will be at 
school. During the period 1950-51 to 1900-61, the proportion of boys 
in this age-group attending school has increased from 60 to 79 per 
cent and of girls from 20 to 40 per cent. There is still a marked 
disparity between boys and girls attending school, although this is 
steadily diminishing. It is mainly because of this factor and because 
some areas are especially backward that it is estimated that by the 
end of the third plan, the proportion of children in the age-group 
6—11 at school may not exceed 80 per cent. In the case of boys, it 
should be possible to ensure universal coverage, but it is possible 
that in the case of girls the proportion may go up only io about 60 
per cent. Thus, the number of pupils at the primary stage is expect- 
ed to increase from 33 million to over 50 million. For implement- 
ing the programme more than 400,000 additional teachers will be 
required. 

6. The proportion of girls in the age-group 6—11 attending school 
is markedly lower than the average in six States, namely, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Bihar and 
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Orissa. In these Stales, the primary education programme will be 
given the resources and facilities needed, so that the all-India figures 
may reach about 80 per cent at the end of third plan. 

7. In the course of the ten years, 1951—61, the proportion of pupils 
in the age-group 11—14 will have risen from 13 per cent to about 23 
per cent. In this group also, the disparity between boys and girls in 
schools, although diminishing, is still quite considerable, the 
proportion of boys at the end of the second plan to the population 
in the age-group being 34 per cent and that of girls only 11 per cent. 
The number of pupils in the age-group 11—14 attending school will 
be doubled during the third plan, the proportion rising to 30 per cent 
of the population in the age-group. It is proposed that regular school- 
ing facilities for this group should be adequately supplemented by 
opportunities for continuation education. In addition, the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment are working out a scheme for providing 
technical training of a simple character foi children who have receiv- 
ed education upto the age of 11 years. It is envisaged that in the 
course of the fourth and fifth plans steps will be taken to realise the 
objective of free and compulsory education for the age-group 11—14, 
thereby fulfilling the Directive in the Constitution. 

8. It has been already decided to model all elementary schools on 
the basic pattern. By the end of the second plan, about 24 per cent 
of element.ary schools will be of the basic pattern. The process will 
be carried forward in the third plan. 

9. Above all, this requires trained teachers. The emphasis on 
teacher training is being therefore considerably increased in the Third 
Plan. A large proportion of the teachers are now being trained in 
basic methods. By 1960-61 about 70 per cent of training institutions 
will provide training in basic education. The remaining institutions 
will also be so converted before the end of the third plan. All new 
training institutions are to be of the basic pattern. Training facilities 
will be expanded as far as possible through the development of exist- 
ing institutions, so that by the end of the third plan at least 80 per 
cent of the teachers employed will have been trained, short-term 
courses being provided for the rest. It is proposed that during the 
third plan the period of training for elementary school teachers 
should be extended to two years in all States. Extension depart- 
ments are to be established in a number of training schools. The 
existing training schools will also be strengthened in respect of equip- 
ment, libraries and other facilities. 

10. As regards equipment and covered space, these should be pro- 
vided by the community. Every attempt should, however, be made 
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to utilise development activities undertaken in the vicinity of the 
school for educational purposes, thereby enhancing the value of the 
education given and reducing the additional costs on account of land, 
equipment etc. which the school must incur to the minimum. 

11. In view of the large numbers involved, and the fact that the 
majority of the existing teachers have not had training in basic edu- 
cation, progress towards fully developed basic schools will of neces- 
sity be spread over a long period. The programme of orientation 
towards the basic pattern has, however, been accepted by the Central 
and State Governments and some work in this direction has already 
begun during the second plan. All old and new schools will be so 
oriented during the third plan. These schools ^^ill take up such 
activities of basic schools as can be carried out with maximum com- 
munity effort and with the measure of State assistance that can be 
made available for the purpose under the Plan. 

12. Progress towards basic education will largely depend on the 
steps taken to remove the shortcomings of existing basic institutions. 
This calls for much effort in ensuring adequate training, improve- 
ment in teaching methods, efficient inspection, provision of suitable 
literature and conscious efforts to link the activities of basic schools 
with those of the local community in the field of agriculture, village 
industries, community development, social education, etc. To work 
out effective links between the school and local development activi- 
ties, it is proposed to establish model senior basic schools in selected 
development blocks. 

A factor limiting the expansion of basic education is that it has 
been largely confined to rural areas. A number of model basic schools 
are, therefore, proposed to be set up in urban areas. 

Secondary Education 

13. The proportion of pupils in the age-group 14—17 receiving 
secondary education will increase from about 5 per cent before the 
First Plan to about 12 per cent by 1960-61. By the end of the third 
plan, this proportion is expected to rise to a little over 15 per cent. 
At the secondary stage also, as in the elementary, there is consider- 
able disparity between boys and girls, the proportions being respec- 
tively 24.5 and 6.7 per cent of the population in the age-group. 

14. The three main directions in which il is jiroposed to continue 
the reorganisation of secondary education during the third plan are 
(a) to increase facilities for science education, (b) to improve the 
multi-purpose schools established during the second plan and increase 
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their number to a limited extent, and (c) to set up new secondary- 
schools as higher secondary institutions and to convert existing 
secondary schools to this pattern to the extent feasible. 

15. At the end of the second plan, facilities for science education 
will be available in 11,500 out of 14,000 secondary schools. The num- 
ber of secondary schools is expected to increase to 18,000 by the end 
of the third plan. The objective is to introduce general science 

, courses in all these schools by providing special assistance for labo- 
ratories and training of teachers. Besides the course in general 
science, science as an 'elective subject’ should also be introduced in 
as many schools as possible. This requires a higher standard of 
teaching facilities which should be achieved in about 4,000 of the 
schools offering courses in general science. Apart from the provision 
of laboratories, the main difficulty in expanding science teaching is 
the lack of adequately qualified and trained teachers. In this con- 
nection, a number of suggestions have been recently offered by the 
All-India Council for Secondary Education. These include special 
training schemes for science teachers and laboratory assistants and 
steps to meet the shortage of science teachers. The Council has also 
recommended the preparation of standardised designs of science 
apparatus and arrangements for the distribution of equipment among 
educational institutions. The question of scientific instruments has 
been examined recently by a committee and it has been decided 
that with a view to providing the scientific instruments needed by 
schools and other institutions from production within the country, to 
the extent possible, firm orders should be placed for a period of years 
ahead on existing and potential manufacturers. 

16. In the course of the second plan, 1,550 secondary schools will 
have been converted into multi-purpose schools. These institutions 
have found it difficult to obtain trained teachers specially for subjects 
requiring practical instruction. It is suggested that apart from a 
limited number of new multi-purpose schools which may be establish- 
ed, the main emphasis in the third plan should be cn improving 
and developing the institutions already set up and on the provision 
of adequate teaching facilities. To meet the requirements of teachers 
it has been decided to set up four regional training colleges. 

17. It has been agreed that new secondary schools should be cf 
the higher secondary type. By the end of the second plan, about 
2,550 secondary schools will have been converted to this type. With 
the upgrading of 2,000 existing schools and the opening of 4,000 new 
schools, by the end of the third plan there will be about 9,000 higher 
secondary schools, accounting for about one half of the total number 
uf secondary schools. 
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18. In the reorganisation of secondary education, an important 
object is to impart to it a vocational and practical bias. This is 
being done through the introduction of training in crafts as a key 
subject in all higher secondary schools and through workshop 
practice in multi-purpose schools. The teaching of crafts 
is at present handicapped on account of the dearth of trained 
teachers and the lack of adequate equipment. It is suggested that 
the plans of States should give particular attention to these pro- 
blems. 

19. The role of educational research is being increasingly empha- 
sised. It is proposed to expand facilities for research at the Central 
Institute of Education and at a number of training colleges in the 
States. Problems relating to the reform of examination system have 
been studied carefully and a programme is being formulated. 


Univebsity Education 

20. At the end of the second plan there will be 41 Universities 
and about 1,050 colleges. The number of .students in these institu- 
tions in arts, science and commerce will have increased from 634,0M 
in 1955-56 to about 900,000 in 1960-61. The number of science 
students will, however, increa.se only from 209,000 to about 270,000 at 
the end of the second plan, so that the proportion of science students 
will in fact have slightly declined between 1956 and 1961. One of 
the main tasks in the third plan will, therefore, be to expand faci- 
lities for the teaching of science, the aim being to raise the proportion 
of science students to about 40 per cent. This is essential for meet- 
ing the increased demand in a number of different fields, science 
teachers for schools, students for engineering and other teehnical in- 
stitutions, industries etc. The proposed target can only be achieved 
if early efforts are made to provide increased facilities for labora- 
tories and to obtain the personnel for teaching. Tlie University 
Grants Commission is devoting special attention to tliis problem. 

21. A series of measures have been initiated id recent years by 
the University Grants Commission, Universities and other authori- 
ties to improve the quality of university education. Among these 
may be mentioned the introduction of the three-year degree course, 
improvement of libraries and laboratorie.<;, development of post-gradu- 
ate studies and research, provision of hostel facilities, institution ef 
merit and research scholarships, improvement of salary scales ef 
teachers, organisation of tutorials and seminars and greater atten- 
tion to the welfare of students. These programmes will continue 
during the third plan. In addition, it is proposed to make larger 
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provision for scholarships, fellowships, research studentships etc. T« 
reduce the pressure on universities and colleges, it is also proposed 
lhal evening colleges, correspondence courses and external examina- 
tions should be instituted on a large scale. 

22. A number of schemes which were initiated during the second 
plan with a view to bringing about qualitative improvement in uni- 
versity education will be implemented on a larger scale in the third 
plan. These include measures concerning examination reform, im- 
provement of teacher-pupil ratio, grants for research and publications, 
organisation of seminars and conferences for discussion of important 
problems, and provision of amenities and facilities for students. 
Action along these bases should also contribute to the solution of the 
problem of student indiscipline. 

23. The financial allocation for university education has been 
placed at Rs. 75 crores for the Third Plan period as against Rs. 44 
crores in the Second and Rs. 15 crores in the First. The programmes 
to be undertaken include provision of facilities for science teaching, 
raising of the scales of pay of teachers, improvement of laboratories 
and libraries, provision of post-graduate studies and research, 
scholarships and loans, assistance for hostel and staff quarters and 
other schemes such as rural institutes, evening colleges, corres- 
pondence courses and pilot projects. 

Social Education 

24. Some progress has been made in social education work during 
the second plan. A large number of literacy centres, community 
centres, reading rooms and libraries have been established. The 
National Institute of Fundamental Education and the All-India Insti- 
tute of Audio-Visual Education have been engaged in the study of 
methods and problems bearing on mass education. There has been 
considerable poineering work in different parts of the country on 
the basis of which it should now be possible to evolve an effective 
programme of social education with a special reference to adult 
literacy. It is proposed to refer to this subject at greater length in 
the final report. 

Moral and Social Values in Education 

25. A brief reference may be made here to the need to give 
greater attention to the question of inculcating moral and social 
values among students at all stages of education. It is being increa- 
singly realised that the purpose of education will not be fulfilled 
unless its content in this respect is greatly enriched This subject has 
recently been studied by a special committee whose proposals have 
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been generally accepted by the Central Advisory Board of Educatioa 
and include suggestions for preparation of suitable texts designed te 
stimulate interest and faith in moral and social ideals, the impart- 
ing of moral instruction and arrangements for organised social service 
involving participation in community work. 


National Service 

26. A proposal to introduce a scheme of compulsory, national 
service with a view to improving the quality of educated manpower 
nas been under consideration for some time. The scheme aims at 
channelling the energies of youth to socially fruitful purposes and 
bringing to the students an intellectual and emotional awareness of 
and identification with the various tasks of social and ctonomic re- 
construction and security of the country. It is essentially a measure 
of educational reform and is designed to inculcate among students a 
sense of discipline, national unity and cohesion, spirit of social service 
and dignity of labour. 


Other Programmes » 

27. Provision has been made under the Third Plan for program- 
mes of development of languages and culture, youth programmes and 
the establishment of the National Central Reference Library, etc. 
which were initiated in the Second Plan. 

2. TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

28. During the second plan, there has been considerable expansio* 
of technical education. The number of engineering colleges has 
increased from 65 to 97 and the annual intake from about 5,888 to 
13,165. The number of polytechnics has risen from 114 to 197 and 
their annual intake from about 10,484 to about 24,020. As it takes 
five years to train graduates and three years. to complete the train- 
ing for the diploma course, the out-turn of graduates has so far 
increased only from about 4,000 to about 8,300 per annum and for 
diploma holders from about 4,000 to about 10,000. As a result, how- 
ever, of the expansion which has already taken place, by 1965 the 
annual out-turn in the existing engineering colleges will increase to 
11,500 and of polytechnics to 18,900. 

29. Estimates of demand and supply for the second, third and 
fourth plans for graduates and diploma holders are shown in the 
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table below. The estimates of supply for the fourth plan have been 
based on the increased provision of facilities in the third. 


category 


1 graduates 

2 diploma 
holders 


second plan 
1936-61 

demand supply 

28.000 26,000 

54.000 32,000 


third plan 
1961-66 

demand supply 

45.000 SijOOO 

80.000 76,000 


fourth plan 
1966-71 

demand supply 

75,000 7^>275 

1,20,000 1,17,500 


30. Estimates of supply for the third plan have been worked out 
with reference to the training facilities which are already available. 
The requirements of engineering personnel in the third plan are 
estimated at 45,000 graduates and about 80,000 diploma holders. 
These will be met. The small shortfall in the case of diploma 
holders will need to be made up through additional training facili- 
ties to be established as early as possible in the third plan. 


In the third and successive plans, there will be increasing 
emphasis on mechanical, electrical and chemical engineering along 
with the need for training specialists in the fields ol mining, metal- 
lurgy and other technologies. A change in the existing proportion 
of intake in the various branches of engineering and technology 
will accordingly be effected in the third plan. 


31. During the third plan, it is proposed to increase the annual 
intake of degree students by 6,000, of which 5,000 will be by admis- 
sions to the engineering colleges and 1,000 by training through part- 
time and correspondence courses. The annual intake will thereby 
rise from 13,200 in 1961 to 19,200 by 1966. The estimated demand 
for 75,000 engineering graduates in the fourth plan will thus be 
met by an out-turn of graduates trained in the engineering colleges 
and through part-time and correspondence courses. 


Similarly, it is proposed to increase the annual intake of diploma 
students by 15,000: 10,000 by admissions to polytechnics and 5,000 
through part-time and correspondence courses. The annual intake 
will thereby rise from 24,000 at the end of the second plan to 39,000 
by the end of the third plan. This will meet the demand for diploma 
holders in the fourth plan, which is at present estimated at 120,000. 
It is, however, likely that the overall demand may be larger, and 
appropriate steps will be needed to meet this. 

Advantage should also be taken of facilities in the research 
laboratories, technical govenimem organisations such as those of 
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the Ministries of Defence, Railways, Irrigation and Power and 
Transport and Communications, the Public Works Department and 
industrial establishments both in public and private sectors for 
training additional personnel at the degree and diploma levels. 

The increase in the annual admissions in the engineering colleges 
and polytechnics will be achieved mainly by the expansion of exist- 
ing institutions although, where desirable, the setting up of new 
institutions will also be considered. 

32. A tentative allocation of Rs. 130 crores has been made in the 
third plan for carrying out development programmes in technical 
education as againsi Rs. 60 crores in the second plan and Rs. 20 
crores in the first. 

Detailed estimates will need to be worked out with special atten- 
tion to economies in construction and possibilities of restricting iiie 
building programme to the minimum. This development pro- 
gramme has a very high priority and if after detailed schemes are 
worked out it is found that additional funds will be required these 
should be provided. 

33. The main programmes during the third plan relate to the 
development of the School of Mines and Applied Geology, Dhanbad; 
the Delhi Polytechnic; the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharag- 
pur and the other Institutes of Tcchonology set up in Bombay, 
Madras and Kanpur during the Second Plan. The existing four 
Schot.ls of Printing and the Institute of Town and Country Plan- 
ning will be further developed. The schemes relating to PractiepJ 
Training Stipends and Research Training Scholarships will be con- 
tinued. Provision has been made for the training of teachers ana 
setting up hostels for the trainees. The continuation programme of 
the 8 regional engineering colleges and 27 polytcclinics and me 
expansion of facilities in selected institutions initiated in the seconrl 
plan will be completed. The five-year integrated course in engineer- 
ing| technology will be introduced in a number of institutions. For 
replacing the obsolete equipment and for improving ill-equipped 
engineering institutions provision has been made in the plan. Twenty 
five junior technical schools were started during the Second Plan. 
Provision has been made for the setting up of additional 100 junior 
technical schools as adjuncts to polytechnics. Besides these continue 
ing programmes provision has been made in the plan for training 
additional numbers of engineering personnel and for scholarships, 
hostels and improvement in the salary scales of teachers. 

34. As stated above, the greater part of the increase in admissions 
is to be secured through expansion of existing institutions. There 
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is a consensus of judgment in favour of well-established institutions 
increasing their intake capacity from the present maximum of 240/ 
300 to 400 per annum and if possible a larger number with- 
out having to lower the standards. Where new institutions have to 
be established, it may be advisable, as far as possible, to locate them 
in industrial areas. This will strengthen the link between technical 
institutions and large-scale industrial establishments. 

35. A difficult problem in the expansion of technical education is 
the shortage of teachers. It is reckoned that at present this shortage 
amounts to about 33 per cent in degree colleges and about 25 per 
cent in diploma institutions. The schemes of training fellowships 
in selected engineering colleges and foreign studentships for gradu- 
ates who return to teaching posts initiated in the second plan will 
continue in the third plan. It is expected that higher salary scales 
recommended by the All-India Council for Technical Education will 
also attract larger numbers to this profession. 

It is proposed to increase the provision for scholarships in en- 
gineering institutions and also to provide for loan scholarships 
which can be repaid in easy instalments. 

36. Post-graduate courses in engineering and technology have been 
introduced in 21 institutions. The question of coordinating post- 
graduate and research facilities and their further development is 
being considered by a special committee- 

3. HEALTH 

37. Health programmes in the third plan, as in the second, may be 
broadly divided into six groups: 

(1) improvement of environmental hygiene, specially rural 

and urban water supply; 

(2) control of communicable diseases; 

(3) provision of adequate institutional facilities to serve as a 

base for organising health services; 

(4) provision of facilities for the training of medical and 

health personnel; 

(5) family planning; and 

(6) public health services, including maternal and child wel- 

fare, health education and nutrition. 

As a result of the measures undertaken during the first and second 
plans there has been some improvement in the health conditions of 
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the people generally which is reflected in the lower incidence of 
disease, decrease in infant mortality, general decline in mortality 
rates and increase in the expectation of life. While continuing pro- 
grammes initiated during the first two plans, in the third plan it is 
proposed to place greater emphasis on preventive public health 
services and on the eradication and control of communicable dis- 
eases. In dealing with diseases such as tuberculosis and lepro^, 
public health control measures will be given priority as against the 
provision of facilities for institutional care. 

38. The total outlay on health programmes was stepped up from 
Rs. 140 crores in the first plan to Rs. 225 crores anticipated for the 
second plan. The tentative provision for the Third Plan has been 
placed at Rs. 300 crores. The Table below shows the distribution 
of outlay under different heads under the three Plans. The distribu- 
tion for the Third Plan is intended to give only a broad indication, 
as the amounts actually required for the various programmes will be 
determined on the basis of plans drawn up by States: 

Table 1 : Outlays 


(amount in Rs. croiea) 


programme 

first 

plan 

second plan 
(anticipated 
outlay) 

third plan 
(proposed 
outlay) 

I water supply & sanitation 
(rural & urban) . 

49.0 

72,0 

80.0 

2 primary health units 
hospitals & dispensaries 

25.0 

37.0 

50.0 

3 control of communicable 
diseases 

23.1 

69.0 

92.0 

4 education & training . 

ar.6 

35.0 

38.0 

5 indigenous systems of 
medicine 

0.4 

4.0 

8.0 

i' family planning . 

0,7 

3-0 

25.0 

7 other schemes . 

20.2 

5.0 

7.0 

S total 

140.0 

225.0 

300.0 


Rural Water Supply 

39. The problem of rural water supply varies greatly from region 
to region and often within the same region. Responsibility for pro- 
viding facilities for safe water supply to rural areas rests with State 
Governments and the administrations of Union Territories. Ever 
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since District Boards were established, it has been one of their pri- 
mary duties to improve drinking water supply in villages. Because 
of the widely dispersed nature of the problem it is not always 
easy to obtain statistics showing the extent to which safe water 
supply has been provided in rural areas. Surveys are at present in 
progress in a number of States. 

40. High priority was given to the provision of safe drinking water 
In the villages both in the First and Second Plans. Rural water sup- 
ply facilities have been extended under four different programmes, 
namely: (a) community development, (b) local development works, 
(c) the water supply and sanitation programme of the Stale Health 
Departments, and (d) programme for the welfare of backward 
classes. Provisions under those programmes are intended primarily 
to supplement the effort of the local bodies. The simpler types of 
v;aTer supply schemes are assisted under the community develop- 
ment and the local works programmes. Provisions for the welfare 
of backward classes are used specially in areas where these groups 
are concentrated. The national water sui)p]y and sanitation pro- 
gramme, with which the Ministry of Health is associated r.t the 
Centre, is concerned with schemes which require a measure of 
technical skill in design and construction, including the provision of 
piped water supply to groups of villages, deep tube wells with 
pumps, troatnicnt and filtration of surface water sources etc. Under 
this programme priority is given to areas which suffer from water 
scof'city and those where wa^cr-borno diseases are endemic. 

41 Programmes for the extension of rural water supply under- 
taken in the second plan will be continued in the third. While there 
will be a hmilcd provis^^on under the allocation for Tleallir for the 
more elaborate types of rural water supply schemes, in the main, 
this programme will be basrd on: (a) local development works, (b) 
the community devolopmeiit programmes, and (c) the provisions 
made for the welfare of )>ackward classes. Under the local deve- 
lopment works programme, Rs. 50 erdres are being allocated for the 
provision of certain essential rural amenities, towards the building 
up of which local communities will contribute mainly in labour and 
to some extent also in money. Among these amenities, the adequate 
supply of drinking wal(?r undoubtedly has the first priority. Rural 
water supply schemes will constitute one of the important items in 
the plans of development blocks to be prepared in the next few 
months, which will eventually form part of the plans of States. Since 
financial provisions for rural water supply are found under different 
heads, it is necessary that in the States an integrated view should 
be taken of the programmes at the district and block levels. It Is 
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also desirable that there should be the fullest stress on local initiative 
and local contribution on the part of the people in each area. It is 
expected that if action is taken along the lines suggested above and 
the programmes are efficiently executed, adequate safe drinking 
water supplies will be available in a vast majority of villages in the 
country. In some areas, however, conditions may be particularly 
difficult and special schemes may be required. 

Urban Water Supply 

42. The provision of water supply in urban areas is primarily a 
municipal responsibility. In view, however, of the rapid growth of 
the urban population during the war and more recently under the 
impact of programmes of economic development, the Central Gov- 
ernment agreed to advance loans to State Governments to enable 
them to assist corporations and other municipal bodies to carry out 
programmes for augmenting water supply and improving drainage. 
When the urban water r.uppJy programme was taken up on a large 
scale at the end of the first plan, the following order of priority for 
the selection of areas was indicated: 

(1) municipal areas without any protected water supply 

arrangements; 

(2) improvement or expansion of existing facilities for water 

supply in urban areas where the present arrangements 
are cither inadequate or unsafe from the public health 
point of view; 

(3) pilgrim centres; and 

(4) areas having piped water supply and therefore requiring 

new sewerage or improvement to existing sewerage to 
remove waste water and eliminate hazards to public 
health. 

As against a provision of about Rs. 12 crores in the First Plan, the 
Second Plan allocated Rs. 58 crores for urban waiter supply. About 
650 water supply schemes with an estimated cost of Rs. 100 crores 
were taken up. These were expected to provide safe water supply 
to a total urban population of 12 million. Since a substantial part 
of the expenditure on about 200 of the schemes already commenced 
has to be met during the third plan, the number of new schemes 
that can be taken up against the tentative allocation proposed for 
urban water supply is necessarily limited. 

43. As a result of the experience of urban water supply schemes 
during the second plan, three main suggestions may be made. In 
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the first place, urban water supply schemes, specially the larger ones, 
need to be phased carefully, so that different parts of a project are 
in the correct sequence with one another and at each stage certain 
returns on the outlays incurred are realised. The technical scrutiny 
of plans and estimates is important if delays are to be avoided. 
Secondly, to ensure that the funds available are used to the best 
advantage, it would be desirable to avoid dispersing them too thinly 
over a large number of schemes. This implies careful selection of 
urban water supply schemes on the basis of suitable criteria. Thirdly, 
once a project is accepted, the municipal body concerned should not 
only accept responsibility for maintenance but also contribute to 
the cost of construction to an extent which may be determined by 
the State Government. Finally, while proceeding with water supply 
schemes, problems of drainage and sewerage have not always re- 
ceived adequate attention. Water supply and drainage should 
wherever possible be taken up as coordinated programmes. Failing 
this, there is risk of increased breeding of mosquitoes and of deterio- 
ration in the sanitary conditions of towns. 

Primary Health Units, Hospitals and Dispensaries 

44. The programme for establishing primary health units is inte- 
grated with the scheme of community development. By the end of 
the second plan, 2800 such units will have been established. Along 
with the extension of the community development movement, 
primary health units will be established in all development blocks. 

45. The number of hospitals and dispensaries will have increased 
from 8600 in 1951 to 12600 in 1961. During the same period, the 
number of beds will have increased from 113,000 to 160,000. The 
tentative target for the third plan is 14600 hospitals and dispensaries 
and 190,000 beds. Primary health units need more adequate sup- 
port from hospitals at the district and sub-divisional level. This is 
also essential for ensuring a closer link between teaching and other 
central hospitals and the primary "health units serving rural areas. 

Communicable Diseases 

46. The programme for the control of communicable diseases in- 
cludes schemes pertaining to malaria, filaria, tuberculosis, leprosy, 
small pox and venereal diseases. 

47. Malaria.— The malaria control programme, which forms the 
most important programme in this group, was taken up during the 
first plan, at the end of which 133 control units were in operation. 
In the second plan, the number of control units was first increased to 
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200. Later, when it was agreed to convert the control programme 
into an eradication programme, the number of units was further In- 
creased to 390. The eradication programme involves intensive spray- 
ing for a period of three years, followed by surveillance for a further 
period of two years. During the third plan, the malaria eradication 
programme will need a total outlay of about Rs. 55 crores. Once 
malaria has been eradicated, relatively small recurring expenditures 
will be required for avoiding its recurrence. The, eradication of mala- 
ria has considerable significance for improving general productivity, 
since in the past, malaria had accounted for a large proportion of 
the sickness and mortality prevailing in several parts of the country. 

48- Filario.— Under the programme for the control of filaria which 
was taken up in the first and second plans, 46 control units have so 
far been set up. Besides continuing these imits, during the third 
plan, it is proposed that filaiia clinics should be set up at the teaching 
hospitals in the affected areas. It is also proposed that drainage 
schemes should be undertaken so as to serve the needs of filaria 
control. 

49. Tuberculosis. — Recent surveys suggest that while mortality 
from tuberculosis is showing signs of decline, the incidence rate has 
remained more or less the same, both in cities and in villages. Pilot 
projects have also indicated the possibility of a mass attack on this 
disease ibrough domiciliary chemotherapy. Thus, the conditions are 
now favourable for shifting the emphasis from institutional care to 
public health and control measures. The main approach to tuber- 
culosis in the third plan will therefore con'-isf of— 

(1) intensification of the B.C.G. vaccination programme so as 

to cover the susceptible population by the end of the 
plan period; 

(2) extension of the tuberculosis clinic programme aiming 

ultimately at the provision of one clinic for one million 
population; 

(3) provision of domiciliary treatment facilities around the 

clinics; and 

(4) setting up of tuberculosis training and demonstration 

centres. 

By the end of the second plan, the B.C.G. vaccination programme 
will have been extended so as to cover 120 million persons; the 
number is likely to increase by more than 100 million during the 
third plan. The number of beds will have increased to 25,000 by 
1961 and It is proposed to add another 5000 beds during the third 
20 p. c.— 8. 
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plan. The number of training and demonstration centres is ex- 
pected to increase from 10 at the end of the second plan to 15 at 
the end of the third. The training programmes at these centres 
will be supported by those organised at the National Tuberculosis 
Institute at Bangalore. 

50. Lcprosj/.— By the end of the second plan, besides facilities 
for special treatment, 100 centres for leprosy control will have been 
established. Extensive surveys have been undertaken from these 
centres and facilities for treatment provided. By 1965-66, it is hoped 
to increase the number of these centres to over 200. It is also pro- 
posed to associate, in anti-lepsory work, a larger number of voluntary 
organisations and social workers; and to bring about greater coordi- 
nation between various agencies working in this field. It is further 
envisaged that every hospital and primary health unit in the ende- 
mic areas should be organised as a nucleus for leprosy control work. 

51. Small-poi.— Owing to the progress made in small pox vacci- 
nation, in recent years there has been a large decline in the morbidity 
and mortality rate of this disease. A programme for the eradica- 
tion of .small pox has been worked out by a committee appointed by 
the Ministry of Health. The main elements in the programme are: 

I a) recruitment and training of a large number of vaccinators, (b) 
.mdertaking mass vaccination, and (c) increase in the supply of 
. accine lymph. 

52. Venereal Diseases . — During the second plan, for the control of 
v’enoreal diseases, which are specially prevalent in large cities and 
industrial areas, and in some of the sub-Himalayan tracts, 75 district 
clinics and 8 headquarters clinics were established. It is proposed to 

nl.'irge this programme. 

53. Other diseases.— The Plan includes schemes lor the control of 
goitre, trachoma and cholera. The incidence of goitre in the sub- 
Himalayan region is considerable. With a view to controlling the 
disease, supplies of iodised salt are being distributed. Trachoma has 
been found to be prevalent in several parts of the country and 
among particular groups. Experiments 1o control the disease in 
certain pilot areas have been successful. On the basis of the ex- 
perience gained, the control campaign is being extended. In the 
control of cholera, improvements in environmental sanitation are 
being given special emphasis. 

Public Health Services 

54. Besides the strengthening of the machinery of public health 
administration, greater attention has to be given to the development 
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of public health semces, specially health education, care of the health 
of the mother and the child, provision of school health services and 
nutritional programmes and the development of public health 
laboratories- Health education bureaux have been set up in the Minis- 
try of Health and in seven States. The programme in the Third Plan 
includes the establishment of field training and demonstration 
centres, setting up of health education bureaux in States in which 
these do not at present exist, training of health education specialists, 
formation of social education units, organisation of health education 
services and the production of health education material. Among 
the vulnerable groups of the population, to which it is essential to 
devote special care, are expectant mothers and nursing mothers, 
school-going children and infants. School feeding programmes are 
being gradually extended. Through primary health units, food 
supplements in the way of skimmed milk and vitamins are reaching 
needy mothers and children. In Ihis field, valuable assistance is 
being received from international agencies, speci.ally the UNICEF. 

Training Facilities 

55. There has been steady expansion in training facilities for 
medical and health personnel. The number of medical colleges will ‘ 
have increased from 30 in 1951, to 55 in 1961, the corresponding an- 
nual intake increasing from 2,500 to 5,000. The total out-turn of 
doctors during the second plan is estimated at about 14,000 and, with 
the facilities now established, will amount to about 19,000 during 
the third plan. It is estimated that the number of doctors actively 
engaged in the profession will increase from about 65,000 in 1956 to 
about 70,000 in 1961 and to about 81,000 in 1966. On these figures, 
during this period, the population per doctor will remain at a level 
of about 6,000. The main problem, however, continues to be the 
small proportion of doctors working in rural areas. This is due to 
the fact, that most of the medical practitioners are attracted to 
the urban areas, and a relatively small number goes to the rural 
areas. As a result, the population per doctor in the rural areas is 
roughly five times that in the urban areas. This problem has en- 
gaged the attention of most States during recent years. To attract 
more doctors to rural areas, consideration may have to be given to 
a minimum period of service in rural areas being a condition of 
public service. Consideration may also have to be given to the 
provision of incentives for service in rural areas in the form of 
improvement in emoluments, grant of non-practising allowance, pro- 
vision of residential accommodation and other amenities, and grant 
of assistance and facilities for further studies. Another step might 
be to revive the licentiate course, make available licentiates for 
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service in rural areas and after a minimum period of work, say 
three to five years, provide facilities to them to obtain a medical' 
degree. 

56. Proposals for the expansion of medical education during the 
third plan are at present under examination. It is considered that 
a large expansion should be undertaken so as to avoid shortage of 
personnel specially during the fourth plan. 

57. Since the beginning of the fii’st plan, attention ha*s been given 
to the expansion of training facilities foe nurses and other ancillary 
personnel. The progress made and the tentative targets for the Third 
Plan are indicated below; — 

Table 2: Annual out-turn 

(numbers) 




1951 1956 

1961 

1966 




(estimate) 

(provisional 





target) 

1 

niirt»c8 

1270 3157 

2800 

4500 

2 

aux-nursc-mid A’ivcs/niidwives. 

1559 3374 

4000 

7000 

3 

nurse dais/dais 

341 1151 

1500 

7000 


58. In addition to training facilities for the categories of person- 
nel mentioned above, it is also proposed to arrange for orientation 
courses for leprosy workers, training in tuberculosis nursing, train- 
ing of engineering subordinates, health statisticians, laboratory tech- 
nicians, radiographers and pharmacists. 

Indigenous Systems of Medicine 

59. A brief mention may be made here of the programme relat- 
ing to indigenous systems of medicine. For these Rs. 6 crores were 
provided in the Second Plan and the tentative allotment for the 
Third Plan is Rs. 8 crores. The programmes relating to indigenous 
systems of medicine are under consideration. They will include 
provisions for training, research and standardization and improve- 
ment of pharmaceutical products. It is proposed to establish 
herbaria with a few selected herbs locally available, in the first 
instance, in individual development blocks. 

The indigenous systems of medicine, being widely known in the 
rural areas, the practitioners of these sy.stems could render useful 
service in these areas and should be encouraged in this direction. 
This will, to some extent, strengthen the existing facilities in the- 
rural areas. 
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Family Planning 

60- The family planning programme has been referred to earlier 
«s a key programme for the Third and the Fourth Five Year Plans. 
At the same time, it is a programme which has many complex features 
and its results can only come over a period. From small beginnings 
during the first plan, programme has expanded so that, by 1961, 
there will be 676 urban centres and 1,121 rural centres engaged in 
family planning. The programme has been reviewed in detail by a 
special committee set up by the Ministry of Health to make proposals 
for the Third Plan. The committee’s suggestions cover a large field, 
including the contents of programme, the agency for implementation, 
financial implications and issues such as, the place of sterlization in 
family planning, the role of voluntary organisations, the production 
and supply of contraceptives and other aspects. These proposals are, 
at present, under consideration. Subject to the requirements of the 
detailed programmes, which may be formulated, at this stage an 
allotment of Rs. 25 crores has been proposed for family ptonning. 
Broadly, it is proposed to intensify and extend the present pro- 
grammes, the main emphasis being on the following aspects;— 

(1) wide-spread education to create the necessary social back- • 
ground for a large family planning programme, 

(2) integration of family planning activities with the normal 
health services, 

(3) provision of family plaiming services, including facilities 
for sterilization, through medical and health centres and 
facilities for distribution of contraceptives, 

(4) development of training programmes in medical colleges 
and other teaching institutions, and 

(5) utilisation in the family planning campaign of local volun- 
tary leadership to the largest extent possible. 

4. HOUSING 

61. The provisions for housing involving public outlays in the Plam 
relete to six specific programmes: subsidised industrial housing, low 
income group housing, clum clearance and improvement, land acqui- 
sition and development, village housing and plantation labour hous- 
ing. Besides these, houses are constructed for their personnel by 
State Governments and Central Government Departments, such as 
the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Rehabilitation, Defence and 
others. Further, a number of new townships are being established 
as, for Instance, around the steel plants. Thus, in recent years a 
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great deal has been done by Government agencies for the provision 
of housing in a variety of spheres. An attempt is at present being 
made to bring the relevant data together. Besides public housing, 
during the past few years, there has been a considerable amount of 
construction undertaken in the private sector. Rough estimates 
prepared by the Reserve Bank of India place the total investment in 
urban housing during the first plan at around Rs. 500 crores and 
in the second plan at around Rs. 600 crores. There has undoubtedly 
been a rising trend in urban residential construction which is likely 
to continue during the third plan. 

62. The effort that has been made in housing during the first two 
plans, both in the public and in the private sector, has been on a 
much larger scale than in any earlier period. Nevertheless, the 
arrears of housing, specially in the urban areas, are also increasing 
and there is no doubt that the problem of providing adequate 
housing will present serious difficulties for many years. The growth 
of population and, in particular, of the imban population, which is 
now increasing at the rate of about 4 per cent per annum, suggests 
at least three general considerations in relation to the direction in 
which housing programmes should be developed during the third 
plan. Firstly, housing policies need to be set in the larger context of 
economic development and industrialisation, both large scale and 
small scale, and the problems likely to emerge over the next two or 
three decades. Proposals relating to location and dispersal of indus- 
tries will be of increasing importance in the solution of the housing 
problem. In comparison with the impact of new developments, 
deficiencies in housing inherited from the past, important as they 
are, will in themselves be but a comparatively small part of the total 
problem. In the second place, it is necessary to co-ordinate more 
closely the efforts of all the agencies concerned, whether public, 
co-operative or private. The need to undertake the preparation of 
master plans for urban areas becomes all the greater, for without 
these plans there is no means of bringing together and maximising 
the contribution of different agencies towards well-defined common 
objectives pursued systematically over a long period. In the third 
place, conditions have to be created in which the entire programme 
of housing construction, whether public or private, is so oriented that 
it serves specially tho requirements of the low income groups within 
the community. It is hoped to deal with the implications of these 
suggestions more fully in the final report on the Third Plan. 

Review of Programmes 

63. The Second Plan provided for an outlay of Rs- 120 crores for 
various housing development schemes. This was reduced to Rs. 84* 
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crores when plan allocations were revised in 1958^9. Subsequent 
to this, however, a programme of land acquisition and development 
has been taken in hand, the Life Insurance Corporation has begun 
to grant loans for house-building in association with State Crovem- 
ments, and it has been agreed in principle that Housing Finance 
Corporations or Boards should be established so as to enable large 
numbers of individuals in the lower and middle income groups to 
build houses for themselves. The necessary legislation enabling 
States to set up these Corporations is to be undertaken in the near 
future. The outlay proposed for the Third Plan is Rs. 120 crores; this 
may have to be revised with a view to providing more fully for 
housing for the poorer sections of the community. 

Housing of Industriau Workers 

64. Under the subsidised industrial housing scheme the Central 
Government provides to State Governments, statutory housing boards 
and the municipal bodies 50 per cent of the cost as loan and 50 per 
cent as subsidy. For co-operative societies of industrial workers the 
subsidy given by Government amounts to 25 per cent of the cost and 
the loan to 65 per cent. In the case of industrial employers 75 per 
cent of the cost is provided— 50 per cent as loan and 25 per cent as 
subsidy. By the end of the second plan, about 100,000 tenements 
will have been completed, and 20,000 will be under construction. 
The scheme should have made greater progress if even the subsidised 
rate of rent had not proved comparatively too high for workers to 
pay, with the result that the tenements constructed hove in some 
cases remained vacant. The response of employers and co-operatives 
has also been meagre. In the ordinary course the scheme now being 
implemented is unlikely to make a substantial contribution to the 
solution of the growing problem of housing industrial workers. 
Meanwhile, it is observed that, with thi expansion of the industrial 
population, housing conditions of worl rs in the older industries 
are tending to deteriorate further. The scheme is expected to be 
reviewed shortly by the Panel on Housing and also in consultation 
with employers,* workers and State Governments. The provision 
of housing for industrial workers is a necessary condition for in- 
creasing industrial efficiency and productivity. It is inevitable that 
industrial undertakings will need to accept a larger share of res- 
ponsibility for the housing of workers. While steps are being taken 
to deal with the problem of arrears of housing in the established 
industries, it is desirable that in the new industries the provision af 
housing should proceed pari possu with the development of the 
industry. 
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Housing for Low Incoaib Groups 

65. Under the low income group housing scheme, State Govern- 
ments provide loans to individuals with an annual income not exceed- 
ing Rs. 6,000, repayable within 30 years, the assistance being limited 
to 80 per cent of the cost of the house including cost of land, subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 8,000 per house. Since the scheme commenced 
in 1954, loans for about 74,000 houses under this scheme have been 
sanctioned, and by the end of the second plan about 60,000 houses 
are expected to be completed. There is considerable demand for 
loans under this scheme. Progress in implementing the scheme has 
been greater in towns in which arrangements for providing sites were 
made in advance. When Housing Finance Corporations or Boards 
are set up, it should be possible for them to assist an increasing 
proportion of persons now receiving assistance from Government 
under this scheme, and the scope of other institutional loans, such as 
those from the Life Insurance Corporation may also be gradually 
extended. It is to be expected that direct assistance from Govern- 
ment under the Plan will be earmarked to a great extent for groups 
in whose housing an element of subsidy is indispensable, such as 
sweepers, pavement dwellers, etc. It may also be necessary to provide 
special incentives to encourage housing cooperatives of such groups. 

Slum Clearance and Improvement 

66. Problems of slum clearance were reviewed critically two years 
ago by the Advisory Committee on Slum Clearance and a Study 
Team set up by the Committee on Plan Projects. The Advisory Com- 
mittee estimated the number of urban slum houses totally unfit 
for human occupation in the big cities at about 1.15 million. The 
Committee suggested that while long-term plans had to be pursued, 
it was even more essential to think of short-term measures which 
could be adopted to relieve acute distress in the slum areas. This 
meant that, as an immediate measure, minimum amenities like sani- 
tary latrines, proper drainage, uncontaminated water supply, mode- 
rately good approach roads, paved streets and proper lighting should 
be provided. The pursuit of the short-term objectives was justified 
for another reason, namely, that slum clearance could be dealt with 
effectively only as part of the problem of urban development for 
which master plans or interim plans were a necessary condition. 
Following the reports of the committees mentioned above, it was 
agreed to extend the slum clearance programme to include slum 
improvement and to provide larger resources as a matter of immediate 
priority, for dealing with the slum problems of six major cities, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi, Kanpur and Ahmedabad. Ri these 
cities, the total subsidy for slum clearance was raised from 50 P**" 
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cent to 62^ per cent and the Central Government's share in it from 
25 par cent to 37| per cent. 

Land Acquisition and Developaient 

67. Experience in working the low income group housing, sub- 
sidised industrial housing and the slum clearance end improvement 
schemes led to the conclusion that these programmes as well as the 
possibility of encouraging middle income and low income groups 
generally to build houses for themselves turns on one condition more 
than on any other, namely, the availability of building sites in 
sufficient numbers and at reasonable rates. A land acquisition 
scheme has therefore been introduced recently to enable State Gov- 
ernments to acquire and develop lands m selected places and allot 
plots to those eligible for assistance under different schemes in the 
following order of priority: (1) slum clearance scheme, (2) subsidised 
industrial housing scheme, (3) low income group housing scheme, 
(4) middle income group housing scheme, and (5) rental housing 
scheme for State Government employees, with a limited proportion 
of the plots earmarked for sale to those not provided for under these 
schemes. The scheme also envisaged that lands thus acquired and 
developed should be used as a means for promoting planned ancj 
rational growth of new neighbourhoods and for locating, where 
possible, new small and medium-scale industries in the vicinity. In 
the first instance, priority is given to the six major cities, but it is 
intended to extend the scheme progressively to other cities which are 
growing rapidly in size and population. For the third plan, the land 
acquisition and development scheme should be regarded as basic 
to the success of the entire housing programme, and it is expected 
that a fair share of the available resources will be devoted to it. 

It has also been proposed that in the Third Plan there should be 
a special allocation for assisting State Governments in preparing 
master plans for the larger cities and towns. 

68. In many cities the main obstacles to the large-scale acquisition 
of land are rising land values and time-consuming administrative and 
legal procedures. The freezing of land values is an essential first 
step, to be followed by a comprehensive effort to improve the pro- 
cedures. The land acquired should, as a rule, be given on lease-hold 
basis so as to discourage speculation and provide recurring income 
to the Government by way of ground rent which should be revised 
periodically on the basis of the increment in the value of land. 
Measures such as special assessment of agricultural lands put to non- 
agricultural uses, betterment levies, taxation on vacant plots etc. are 
also essential. In large ci+ies there is need too for placing a ceiling 
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on the size of individual plots and the number of plots that a singlo^ 
party may be permitted to acquire. 

RxntAL Housing 

69. The Second Plan provided for a small beginning in dealing 
with the problem of rural housing. Improvement of village housing 
was viewed as pert of the all-round economic development of rural 
areas to be pursued pari passu with such development. The village 
housing projects scheme provides for assistance in the shape of loans 
and technical assistance. In the case of scheduled tribes, scheduled 
castes and other backward classes, where an element of subsidy is 
considered necessary, it could be found from within the separate 
provisions made in the Plan for their welfare. The scheme envisages 
that in selecting villages, preference will be given to the following 
categories of villages: — 

(1) villages situated in flood affected areas which it is pro- 
posed to rebuild on sites free from this danger; 

(2) villages in which there is considerable congestion on 
account of increase in population as in delta or other irri- 
gated areas, in the neighbourhood of industrial towns, etc.; 

(3) villages in w'hich there are substantial populations of back- 
ward classes with bad living conditions on account of 
poverty and inadequate building sites; 

(4) villages in which consolidation of holdings has been com- 
pleted or is proposed to be carried out, land being made 
available consequently for the improvement of village 
housing and development of community facilities; and 

(5) villages with programmes for increasing agricultural 
production. 

The scheme proposed that groups of 4 to 6 adjoining villages should 
be selected for locating housing projects which have to be imple- 
maited on the basis of ‘aided self-help’ with a view to facilitating 
technical supervision as also establishment of co-operative brick and 
lime kilns and workshops for producing building components. 

70. About 2,000 villages have been so far selected under the 
scheme, but it is too early to assess its results. It has been agreed 
that the scheme may provide assistance not only for the construction 
of new houses but also for the improvement of old houses 
to standards which may be specified by State Governments. The 
scheme does not at present provide for the construction of roads and 
drains in the selected villages, as It has been considered that these 
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amenities should be made available through local efforts under the 
community development programme. Six research-cum-treining 
centres have been established for the purpose of promoting research 
in improving local building materials and construction techniques and 
for training personnel required for rural housing cells set up by State 
Governments and technical and engineering held staff lor executing 
the scheme. Under the third plan, it will be essential to link up the 
scheme more closely with the community development movement 
and to give greater attention to the setting up of brick kilns, manu- 
facture of building components, extension of area for building new 
houses and improvement of housing conditions for agricultural 
workers, specially the landless. The organisation for providing 
technical assistance should be strengthened. 

Village Sues for Housing Agricultural Workers 

71. In some States, in the land reform legislation enacted in recent 
years, provision has been made for conferring rights of occupancy or 
ownership on tenants of village house sites, but there are a num- 
ber of States still in which such provisions have not been made. In 
a few States, there are provisions for transferring ownership on pay- 
ment of compensation. It is considered that the provision of house 
sites on the basis of complete security and ownership is a minimum 
facility to be provided in all villages either free or on the basis of a 
nominal payment. The present arrangements in this connection are 
far from satisfactory in several States. In the more congested 
villages, the extension of the village site requires urgent action. 
Where this cannot be facilitated through consolidation of holdings, 
steps should be taken to acquire lands needed for the purpose. Where- 
ever possible, lands vesting in the village community or in the 
Government should be freely utilised for the provision of house 
sites to the poorer sections of the village community, in particular, 
the landless. 


5. WELFARE PROGRAMMES 

72. A large number of development programmes included in the 
Plan have significance for the welfare of the community as a whole. 
The Plan contains additional provisions in the interest of particular 
sections of the community, notably scheduled tribes, scheduled castes 
and other backward classes. There are provisions also in the Plan for 
assisting social welfare programmes, in particular those relating to 
women and children. Ilie rehabilitation programmes during the 
third plan relate mainly to displaced persons from East Pakistan. 
1110 tentative allocation of Rs. 25 crores for meeting the requirements- 
of the rehabilitation programmes and the Dandakaranya project 
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which has been taken up to assist the settlement of East Pakistan 
displaced persons will be reviewed in relation to actual programmea 
which it is agreed to undertake. In the following paragraphs pro- 
blems concerning the welfare of backward classes and those arising 
from social welfare programmes are briefly reviewed and attention 
is drawn to some tentative conclusions as to the lines along which 
the current programmes might be modifled for execution during the 
third plan. 


Welfare of Backward Classes 

73. For the welfare of backward classes, e provision of Rs. 100 
crores is being made in the Third Plan. Tentatively, the allotment 
proposed for different groups included within backward classes 
programme, along with the anticipated outlay under the Second Plan, 
are shown below: 


(Rs. (.rotes) 



second plin 

third plan 


antLipated 

tentative 


outlay 

provision 

scheduled tribes 

43 

59 

scheduled castes 

a? 

32 

others 

9 

9 

total 

79 

loo 


Scheduled Tribes 

74. The progress of development programmes relating to scheduled 
tribes has been reviewed at a series of tribal welfare conferences, 
by a study team set up by the Committee on Plan Projects, the 
Estimates Committee and a committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Home Affairs to study the working of 43 special multi-purpose tribal 
blocks taken up during the second plan. As a result of these reviews, 
the following are the main directions in which programmes for the 
third plan will need to be strengthened and re-oriented r 

(1) In the programmes for scheduled tribes and scheduled 
areas the general order of priority should be— (i) eco- 
nomic development and communications, (ii) education, 
and (iii) public health. 

<2) Multi-purpose tribal blocks, instead of being confined to 
scheduled and tribal areas, could with advantage be 
established wherever the local population is predomi- 
nantly tribal. 
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(3) Orientation training should be given to all workers ap- 

pointed in tribal areas. 

(4) For creating the right environment for cooperation and 

enthusiasm on the part of the tribal population, special 
steps should be taken to ensure that tribal rights in land 
and forests are fully respected. The existing arrange- 
ments concerning guarantees in respect oi land and the 
effect of forest laws and regulations on tribal welfare 
should be reviewed in each State. 

(5) As recommended by the study team constituted. by the 

Committee on Plan Projects, in tribal areas, surveys of 
cultivable land should be undertaken and schemes 
drawn up specially with a view to the allotment 
of lands to the shifting cultivators end landless 
tribals. This programme should be implemented in co- 
ordination with the programme relating to re-affore- 
station and improvement of shifting cultivation prac- 
tices. 

(6) In tribal areas, the Forest Department should take special 

steps to ensure the employment of tribals and, as far as 
possible, forest labourers’ cooperatives should be deve- 
loped and the neces,sary guidance and supervision pro- 
vided for them so as to ensure correct methods of forest 
management. 

(7) In view of the existing educational backwardness, in the 

ordinary course the fulfilment of the target for free and 
compulsory education for children in the age group 6-11 
years will present serious difficulties in tribal areas. 
The problem should be studied carefully in each area 
with a view to special steps being taken for the training 
of teachers, preparation of text books, use of tribal dia- 
lects, bringing children to school etc. 

(8) A number of important industrial projects are being 

located in areas with tribal populations. This opens up 
large possibilities for the development of the tribal peo- 
ple, provided programmes for strengthening the educa- 
tional base and for imparting technical training are also 
taken up without delay on a large enough scale. 

A Commission has been recently appointed under Article 339 of the 
Constitution to review the progress made in the programmes for 
scheduled tribes and scheduled areas with a view to making recom- 
mendations for the future. 
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Scheduled Castes 

75. Programmes pertaining to scheduled castes have been consider* 
ed recently by the study team constituted by the Committee on Plan 
Projects and the Estimates Committee. The following aspects merit 
special consideration during the third plan: 

0) A great deal of legislation has been enacted for dealing 
with the problem of social disabilities of scheduled castes 
and, progressively, administrative arrangements for en- 
forcing these legislations are being improved. Such 
social disabilities as remain are to a large extent due to 
economic backwardness. In programmes for the welfare 
of scheduled castes and other backward classes the first 
priority should be given to economic development pro- 
grammes. Since members of scheduled castes live in 
small groups intermixed with the rest of the popula- 
tion, their welfare is bound up to a large extent with 
that of the rest of the community. However, they re- 
quire special assistance in securing tuller employment 
both in agriculture and in non-agricultural occupations. 
The working of the community development and other 
programmes should be reviewed in all States with a vie% 
to ensuring that these make the maximum contribution 
to the welfare of the backward classes and that the 
special provisions made for these groups are utilised to 
the best advantage. 

(2) The stage has been reached when, among the scheduled 

castes themselves, those who are less well of! or suffer 
from greater handicaps should be assured of a larger 
measure of assistance. This involves a degree of selec- 
tion for assistance by way of scholarships, stipends, etc. 
Suitable criteria for such selection may be formulated 
by State Governments. 

(3) The question whether members of backward classes should 

live in mixed hostels or whether separate hostels should 
be provided for them has been recently examined, and 
the general view is in favour of mixed hostels. Effect 
should be given to this approach during the third plan. 

(4) Although regulations for recruitment to Government ser- 

vices provide for reservation of posts for backward 
classes, it is observed that the prescribed proportions are 
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not being reached. At the same time, there is consi- 
derable unemployment among persons belonging to back- 
ward classes who have received some measure of edu- 
cation. In dealing with this problem, it is necessary 
to make a more systematic approach with a view to 
ascertaining the difficulties of different sections of back- 
ward classes in each area, providing for additional train- 
ing and orientation to persons receiving education, as- 
suring scholarships and other assistance to promising 
students untU the final stage in training leading to 
definite employment. It will also be necessary to place 
much greater emphasis on technical and vocational train- 
ing for backward classes. 

Denototed Tribes 

76. Since the denotification of tribes formerly described as ‘cri- 
minal’, various schemes for their rehabilitation and development 
have been taken up in the States. The economic development pro- 
grammes have, however, had comparatively small impact so far. It 
is necessary that in each area, the problem of denotifled tribes 
should be studied at close range and specific schemes included in the > 
plans of States. In this connection reference may be invited to the 
following recommendations of the study team set up by the Com- 
mittee on Plan Projects; 

(1) the need for a combined correctional and welfare approach 

for the rehabilitation of denotified communities, which 
should be supported by a programme of social education, 

(2) formulation of special economic programmes which keep 

in view the character of the population, in particular, 
their adventurous spirit and traditional skills, 

^dom* 

(3) organisation of industrial and other cooperatives, 

(4) provision of opportunities for employment in the public 
services supported by way of additional training and 
orientation facilities, and 

(5) wherever the denotified areas constitute a sizable popula- 

tion, cadres of trained workers, who are familiar with 
their social and cultural background and can work 
closely with them, should be built up. 

Social Welfare 

77. Over the past six years, social welfare programmes. Implement- 
ed by voluntary organisations with the assistance of the Central and 
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State Governments have developed as an integral part of the Plans. 
They include the welfare extension projects undertaken by the 
Central and State Social Welfare Boards, programmes relating to 
social and moral hygiene and after-care services, social defence pro- 
grammes and welfare schemes undertaken directly by the State 
Governments. The working of these programmes was reviewed by 
the study team on social welfare appointed by the Committee on 
Plan Projects and the Estimates Committee and detailed proposals 
have been made recently for the Third Five Year Plan by a working 
group on social welfare which included leading non-official workers. 

78. As against the anticipated outlay of Rs. 19 crores in the Second 
Plan, the provision suggested for the Third Plan is Bs. 25 crores. 
The Central Social Welfare Board has assisted more than 4,500 
voluntary organisations in carrying out programmes throughout the 
country. The main burden of social work in the community has 
necessarily to be borne by voluntary organisations. According to 
the original pattern adopted by it, the Board established 440 welfare 
extension projects, each serving 25 to 30 villages. In addition, about 
370 welfare extension projects will have been set up in coordination 
with the community development programme. Under the social and 
moral hygiene and after-care programmes, in the course of the 
second plan, 50 State homes and 159 district shelters and reception 
centres are expected to be set up. Under the social defence program- 
me, by the end of the second plan, 35 remand homes, 18 certified 
achoob, 5 Borstal schools, 13 probation hostels, 25 beggar homes and 
30 protective homes are expected to be established. Steps have also 
been taken to appoint probation officers and welfare officers in 
prisons. 

79. As a result of the reviews of social welfare work which have 
been undertaken, some broad conclusions which have a bearing on 
the . lulation of the programmes for the Third Plan have emerged. 
The more important of these may be briefly indicated: 

(1) Welfare extension projects have led to the establishment 

of various welfare centres in selected areas. Arrange- 
ments for their permanent maintenance for the future 
need to be included in the plans of States. 

(2) Attention has been drawn in the reports of different com- 

mittees to the administrative problems of social welfare 
work, more especially to the arrangements at the State 
level as between Social Welfare Departments and the 
State Social Welfare Boards, and at the block level as 
between project implementing committees and panchayat 
ssmitis. It has also been emphasised that there should 
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be greater coordination between different Ministries and 
agencies at the Centre, specially in sanctioning grants- 
in-aid to voluntary bodies, so that there is no overlapping 
or duplication. 

( 3 ) Voluntary organisations are playing an increasingly important 
role in social welfare work and have succeeded in draw- 
ing large numbers of social workers specially women, 
into the field of public service. Many of them, however, 
lack trained personnel and the element of continuity in 
the programmes taken up by them. The study team 
of the Committee on Plan Projects indicated the lines 
along which voluntary associations might review the pro- 
grammes undertaken by them and strengthen their 
organisations for '^ore effective service. 

( 4 ) The working group on social welfare has recommended 

as priorities for the Third Plan in the field of social 
welfare, firstly the needs of children; secondly, the needs 
of women specially for educational and employment 
opportunities; and thirdly, the needs of those suffering 
from other handicaps, whether physical orinental, social 
or economic. The working group, following the report 
of the study team, has further suggested that instead of 
concentrating on residential institutional services, 
voluntary agencies should try to develop community 
services for assisting various groups as far as possible 
in their family and social settings. 

(5) For ensuring that the different agencies in the Central 

Government act together and along the same lines in 
assisting programmes relating to child welfare, a co- 
ordination committee has been set up within the Cabinet 
Secretariat, In this connection, reference may be made 
to a useful proposal from the working group on social 
welfare that the efficacy of various programmes and 
methods in this field should be tested through a srnnll 
number of pilot projects in which all services relating to 
child welfare are organised in a coordinated manner. 
This suggestion needs to be taken up as part of the pre- 
paratory work for thei Third Five Year Plan. 

(6) The following priorities have been recommended for ser- 

vices falling within the field of social defence: 

(a) prevention md treatment of juvenile delinquency; 

20 P. C.— 9. 
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(b) moral and social hygiene programmes and enforcement 
of the Suppression of Immoral TraflSc Act; 

(c) probation, supervision and follow-up services; 

(d) after-care services; 

(e) prevention and treatment of beggary and vagrancy; and 

(f) welfare services in prisons with special reference to 

women prisoners and their children and vocational 
training, diversification and modernisation of trades 
having a direct bearing on the rehabilitation of the 
prisoners; 

(7) Among the handicapped groups, priority is recommended 
for the blind, the deaf, the mute, the orthopaedically 
handicapped and the mentally deficient. It is also propos- 
ed that, although institutional services are essential for 
these groups, to the extent possible, non-institutional 
services should also be developed. 

80. A recent development has been the establishment of night shel- 
ters in a few cities. The programme needs to be extended during 
the third plan. Provision for this is being made in the social wel- 
fare and housing programmes, 

81. In an earlier chapter, reference has been made to the scope 
for urban community development based on mutual self-help. A 
pilot project undertaken by the Delhi Corporation provides useful 
experience which may be applied in other cities, to begin with^ 
on a small scale with a view to gaining experience and training 
workers. 


Prohibition 

o2. Proposals relating to the programme for prohibition were re- 
viewed in the Second Plan which made suggestions regarding the dis- 
continuance of advertisements and stoppage of drinking in public 
premises and at public receptions. Several State Governments have 
taken measures placing restrictions on public drinking and have 
extended dry areas and increased the number of dry days. Steps 
have also been taken to encourage soft drinks. A Central Committee 
for Prohibition has been constituted to review the progress of pro- 
hibition and coordinate activities in different States and consider 
measures for resolving difficulties that might be experienced in imple- 
menting the policy of prohibition. 
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8'3. The rehabilitation of displaced persons from West Pakistan 
has been now more or less accomplished. The programmes for 
rehabilitation in the Third Plan, therefore, relate to displaced persons 
from East Pakistan. The programmes to be undertaken concern 
provision of housing, development of industries, education and train- 
ing and other schemes. Another large programme in progress is 
that relating to Dandakaranya project which is intended for the 
rehabilitation of displaced persons from East Pakistan and the local 
tribal population. The tentative allocation included in the Plan at 
•present will be revised in relation to the actual programmes. 



CHAPTER VII 

TECHNICAL MANPOWER AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

1. TRAINING PROGRAMMES IN THE PLAN 

The assessment of manpower requirements and the training of 
technical personnel are among the basic conditions for economic 
development. During the second plan period, manpower studies 
have made considerable progress. Advance action has been initiated 
for ihe training of technical manpower likely to be needed in the 
third and fourth plans. 

2. These training programmes may be considered under ^he 
following categories: 

(1) engineering personnel, including craftsmen and teachers 
for institutions; 

^2) scientific personnel; 

»3) personnel for agriculture, community cievclopmeni and 
cooperation; 

f4) personnel for service in the fields of education, healtli and 
welfare programmes; and 

(5) personnel for administration and statistics. 

Engineering Personnel 

3. The programme of expansion recommended by the Engineering' 
Personnel Committee in 1956, was enlarged in 1958 when a fresh 
estimate of the requirements of the Third Plan was prepared. The 
following Table brings out the progress of engineering colleges and 
polytechnics; 


Technical institutions— engineering colleges and polytechnics 



I’ollcgcs 



polytechni'.s 


year 

no. of 

annual 

out- 

no. of 

annual 

out- 


in’^tiiutions 

intake 

turn 

institutions 

intake 

turn 

i9‘;o 

49 

4,119 

2,198 



2,47» 

3955 

65 

m 

4017 

114 

30,484 

4499 

3960 

97 

i ?. i 65 

5>330 

397 

2 J02 ') 

io,39T 
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4. Estimates of requirements of engineering personnel in the 
.third plan period in diftereni sectors are shown below: — 



degie-* 

diploma 

■agrijulturc and community dovclopm'nt 

i,o:o 

2,3 V 

irrigation and power 

7.5 '0 

U,So^ 

industries & minerals including .small industries 

22,3j: 

29, 7^-3 

transport & communijationi 

4,003 

8, 6 00 

sojial scrvucs 

42V. 


con >tru -tion prOf^rammes 

4 oV' 

21,000 

others 

2.-)>3 

2.300 

£otal 

45.5 

80.100 


The requirements and the availability of cnginooring personn el 
in different categories at the degree and diploma level during the 
third plan (1961 — 66)* havm been estimated as follows:-— 


sngiQicring degree holders diploma holders 


technology 

.group 

demand supply 

civil 

12.500 

16,700 

medianicBi 

11,500 

13,000 

electrical 

1 1 ,000 

12,700 

tele- communications 

2;500 

2 100 

chemi-a^ 

2 300 

2,300 

metallurgical 

1,100 


mining 

1,800 

I,: 00 

others 

2 ,vSOO 

2400 

U)'a- 

45,500 

51700 


T f ) Surplus demand supply surplus ( ' 

♦♦snortagc( — ) shortagc( — ) 


-1-4.200 

40,000 

40,0,0 


4 I, 00 

17,-, 03 


— 1,0,0 

1 1,700 

M,o 0 

^2,5'V 



50 D 

4,0 

—100 

—10^ 

Soj 

1-j: 

—7.0 

.-30:. 

4.030 

2.50':. 

—I 

— 4 J - 

3.3 

4,00 3 

-’7 3 

1 6 2 >: 

so, 1 J'J 

76,000 

-4 VO 


11 will be seen that the requirements of degree holders and diplohja 
holders in the third plan will be generally met, surpluses and short- 
ages being marginal and capable of adjustment as the plan proceeds. 

5. A degree course in engineering involves training over a p^?riod 
of four or five years, followed by practical training extending over 
three or four years. Advance steps have therefore to be taken several 
years ahead. The estimate of demand during the fourth plan is for 

•The figures in the table have been rounded. 

••Supply under degree holders also inohides about 2,000 other engineers 
•qualified for A.M.l.E. or trained abroad. 
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75.000 degree holders and 1,20,000 diploma holders against a supply 
of 57,000 degree holders and 94,000 diploma holders on the basis of 
existing training facilities. Additional training facilities have to be 
provided during the third plan for about 18,000 engineering graduates 
in different categories and for about 26,000 diploma holders. For 
this purpose the existing intake for degree courses will be increased 
under a phased programme by 5,000 and for diploma courses by 

10.000 in regular institutions. Additional intake of 1,000 for degree 
courses and 5,000 for diploma courses is proposed through part-time 
and correspondence courses. 


Training of Craftsmen 

6. It is roughly estimated that for the industrial and other pro- 
grammes which are to be carried out during the third plan there will 
be need for about 7,50,000 craftsmen in engineering trades and about 

3.50.000 in non-engineering trades. There were 59 training centra 
for craftsmen in 1956 with training facilities for about 10,500. In 1961 
there will be 152 industrial training centres with training facilities 
for 42,000, in addition to facilities established for the training of dis- 
placed persons. The programmes of expansion proposed for the 
third plan include the creation of additional training facilities for 

55.000 under the scheme for craftsmen and 14,000 under the national 
apprenticeship scheme. The number of training institutes is expect- 
ed to increase to about 250 by the end of the third plan. The total 
out-turn of craftsmen during the plan will be about 200,000. The 
scheme for the training of craft.smen in institutions also provides for 
in plant training for a period of six months. The Ministry of Laboiur 
and Employment envisages legislation for regulating training pro- 
grammes in industry, including arrangements for apprenticeship. 
Under the evening classes scheme it is proposed to expand facilities 
for imparting theoretical training to the industrial workers who are 
already engaged in jobs from about 3,000 to about 15,000 seats. 

7. The requirements of the Railways and the Defence establish- 
ments are being met through their own programmes. The Railways 
have existing arrangements for training their unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. Arrangements also exist for enabling those indus- 
trial workers who have no recognised qualifications in the trades to 
obtain the National Certificate of Craftsmanship by taking trade tests 
organised by the National Council for Training in Vocational Trades 
as private candidates. In certain trades a large number of persons 
acquire skills through traditional methods of training. 
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Other training programmes 

8. Besides the training programmes of the all-India Boards includ- 
ing Small Scale Industries Board, Coir Board, Central Silk Board, 
Handloom Board, Handicrafts Board, Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, State Governments also offer special facilities for train- 
ing. For the small scale industries, it is proposed to 'reorganise the 
training-cum-prcduction centres already set up by the State Gov- 
ernments into centres either purely for training or for production 
and also to set up training centres for trades not covered 
under the scheme f'-r training craftsmen. Special . training facilities 
available in the Small Industries Service ln.stitules and the Extension 
Centres are also proposed to be extended so as to, meet the require- 
ments of managerial, supervisory and extension personnel. The 
requirements of supervisory and managerial personnel for the small 
industries programme have been estimated at 10,000 and 7,200 respec- 
tively. 

9. A number of Central Ministries and Departments associated 
with them have special in-service or practical training programme. 
Among these mention may be made of the National Laboratories, the 
Atomic Energy establishment, the Ministry of Irrigation and Power, 
Railways, the Indian Meteorological Department and the All-India 
Raido. Similarly, some of the industrial units in public and private 
sectors also maintain special training facilities. 

Training of Teachfhs for- Technical Institutions 

10. It has been estimated that about 4,800 additional teachers will 
be required in the third plan for institutions imparting training at 
the diploma level. Training colleges for this purpose will be estab- 
lished under the Third Plan. For engineering colleges the further 
requirements of teachers have been estimated at 4,600. For increasing 
the supply of teachers two schemes were introduced during the 
second plan. These will be expanded. The first is the teacher-train- 
ing scheme under which fellow-ships are offered to selected graduates 
who are then given further training. In 1959, 109 fellowships were 
sanctioned. The second scheme relates to the training of teuciiers 
abroad, under which 250 engineers were selected in 1959. 

11. The additional requirements of instructors in crafts are esti- 
mated at about 8,500. At present there are two central training insti- 
tutes with a total capacity of about 300. Their capacity is to be in- 
creased to 650. The capacity of the central training institute for 
women instructors in crafts is to be raised from 32 to 112. Four addi- 
tional central training institutes are proposed to be established with 
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a lolnl capacity of about j.OOO. The to^al additional capacity for train- 
ing instructors will be 1,330, the oul-iurn irurn the various institutions 
during the third plan being about 8,000. ll is intended to complete 
the progruianie id’ e;^pan:;i>Jn by the middle of the plan period. 

SciKNTii'^rc Personnel 

12. The Naiio!icil Pogisler oi the Council of Scientific and Indust- 
rial Re.search pnnddeA infornr • .1 ,v ">ul the pallern of employment 
of scientific personnel. In March iliOO, the total registration in the 
National Register sloo.d ji 57.000, This includes 53,000 registrants in 
the ‘general' scclioii and 4.000 in the ‘Indians abroad’ section, the 
broad dislrilmtiiai br.ng as .‘jUows:-- 


.*r, l r gis' yt inJian^. abroad 




scciioii 

scienUs's 


I. '56 

t-.cbriOiog?sis 


359 

engiuc.TS 



mt'di. al p^TSonn 1 

3 32S 

332 

business a.luu*'ii&‘ra"iv*r. 

•• 

309 

total 

3, 06 

3i9S7 


r\ bciciilis's' f. i s-'i Uv) iu 1959 for immediate placement of 
.• ''‘l-(ji»ci!il)ad Indian scientists and lechnologiMS prior to regular 
employmerit in po.^'ilicn for which they are fitted. 


13. During the second plaei. there was shorhige of science teachers 
in secondary scho-us and science departments of colleges and uni- 
\C‘r.‘^itic3. For tlie National Laboratories and other institutions 
scientisls with post-graduate degrees are required in increasing 
number. To meet those ne^^ds the fnlake of science students In col- 
leges and univcijilics is proposed to be raised. Out of 900,000 stu- 
dents at present about 270,0' )0 take scienev. It is proposed that 
out of ]'3 million .students in colleges expected by the end of the 
third plan period over 500,000 should take up science, thus raising 
the existing percentage (;f science students from 30 to 40. 

Agriculture and Rural "^Ieyflopment 

14. The requir''ments of agr’culiuraj graduates during the third 
plan porj;i:i arr osiimatod at 16,000 and of veterinary graduates at 
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8,800. The following Table indicates the training facilities for gra- 
duates in agriculture and veterinary science: 



year 

no- of insii- 
turions 

annua! 

in'ak^ 

annual 

out-cura 

figri uUural graduates 

1951 

19 

1,060 

1,122 


1955 

30 

1.9-9 



1961 

39 

4,500 

2>23i 

veterinary graJuat. s 

^ j 5 ^ 


4 4 

242 


'955 

14 


322 


196 1 

16 

1,300 

1,100 


The training facilities provided by the end of the second plan are 
expected to meet the requirements of the Third Plan. The require- 
ments of the fourth plan are at present estimated at about 27,500 for 
agricultural graduates and about 7,000 for veterinary graduates, but 
these are being further examined with a view to working out pro- 
posals for expansion of training facilities during the third plan. 

15. Requirements of technical personnel for dairy development 
during the third plan are estimaLed at about 3,000. The necessary 
trained personnel will be available from facilities which have been 
already estaldished, 

16. Training facilities for providing personnel for the develop- 
ment of fi.sheriei'i, estimated at around 2,000, are at present inadequate 
.'Hid tliC requisite facilities are being established at the research sta- 
rions in Calcutta, Mandapam and Bombay and other institutions. 

17. The requii’cments of forest personnel during the third plan 
are estimated at about 400 forest officers and about 1,100 forest rang" 
ers. These will be met through training facilities at Dehradun and 
Coimbatore. 

18. The Tliird Plan envisages considerable expansion in the soli 
conservation programmes, the requirements for trained personnel 
being estimated at about 400 officers, 2,000 assistants and 6,000 other 
personnel. The details of Ihp training programme are under 
deration. 

19. As p.art of the community development programme, training 
f.acilities have been arranged for the different categories of person- 
nel needed, including Block Development Officers, Social Education 
Officers and specialised personnel. By the end of the second plan 
100 extension training centres for training village level workers will 
come into exi^'tonce. The to'al output of village level workers by 
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October 1963 will be about 50,000. Facilities for training women- 
village level workers exist in 37 extension training centres which are 
equipped with home science wings; the number of these institutions 
is proposed to be increased to 69. Among the major training pro- 
grammes organised under the auspices of the Ministry of Community 
Development and Cooperation are the arrangements for training non- 
official workers, including Gram Sahayaks. These are being consi- 
derably expanded. 

20. Large scale expansion of training programmes for different 
grades of cooperative personnel is envisaged during the third plan. 
This includes increase in the number of senior personnel trained at 
Poona from about 500 to 1,400. The number of persons trained in 
specialised fields like marketing, land mortgage banking, etc. Is 
expected to be 8,000 in the third plan compared to 1,700 in the second. 
For intermediate and block level cooperative personnel the neces- 
sary training facilities have been established during the second 
plan. The number of training centres for junior cooperative personnel 
is to be increased from 60 to 100, the number of persons trained rising 
from 34,000 to 56,000. 

Personnel for Education and other Social Services 

21. The programme for the expansion of education in the third 
plan cnt. ils a large increase in the requirements of teachers. These 
are estimated at 420,000 for primary schools, 120,000 for middle 
schools, 85,000 for secondary schools and 27,000 for colleges. The 
percentage of trained primary and middle school teachers is to be 
raised from 65 at the end of the second plan to 80 at the eiid of the 
third plan, the corresponding increase for secondary school teachers 
being from 68 to 75 per cent. Arrangements for providing the neces- 
sary training facilities are being made. 

22. By the end of the second plan, the annual intake capacity 
of the 55 medical colleges which have been established will be about 
5,000, the out-turn being a little over 3,100. Proposals for the 
expansion of medical education in the third plan are under con- 
sideration. 

23. During the second plan there has been considerable increase 
in the facilities available for the training of social welfare workers. 
These include 12 schools of social work with an average annual 
out-turn of 400 to 450 which offer a two-year course, 5 other schools 
with an average annual out-turn of 460, and 24 centres maintained 
by the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust for training . 
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women village level workers. Senior and supervisory personnel 
required for work among the backward classes, specially scheduled 
tribes, are trained at the institutes which have been established at 
Ranchi, Chindhwada and Calcutta. In the field of social welfare 
one of the most important aspects is to arrange for the training 
of large numbers of non-official workers at the group and commu- 
nity level. The assistance of voluntary organisations and education- 
al institutions has to be availed of for this purpose. 

Administration and Statistics 

?4. A National Academy of Administration and a Directorate of 
Training have been set up at Mussoorie offering a combined course 
of training for the All-India Class I Central Services. The establish- 
ment of the Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad, and the 
organization of the Industrial Management Pool are the other steps 
which have been taken during the second plan. It is expected that 
the State Governments will shortly review their requirements 
during the third plan period of administrative personnel at all 
levels for the implementation of their plans and work out further 
proposals. During the second plan courses of business administra- 
tion and management have been set up at seven institutions, two of 
which also provide education in industrial and production engineer- 
ing. Facilities in this field are proposed to be inerrasod during 
the third plan. A proposal for setting up an All-India Institute 
of Management is under consideration. 

25. A number of steps have been taken in recent years in deve- 
loping facilities for the training of statisticians. A series of in- 
service training courses are provided by the Central Statistical 
Organization, the Indian Council of Agricultural Resoorch and the 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. State Statistical 
Bureaus have arranged for the training of district statistical officers, 
progress assistants in community development blocks and other 
personnel. The Indian Statistical Institute, which has been declar- 
ed by law an institution of national importance, is expected shortly 
to provide courses for the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Statis- 
tics. The institute provides a two-year professional statisticians' 
course and is also arranging for a number of other training courses, 
including those at the International Statistical Education Centre, 
Calcutta and courses in statistical quality control. In the field of 
demography, training is provided at the Demographic Training and 
Research Centre, Bombay. The Bureau of Industrial Statistics in 
Calcutta arranges for training in industrial statistics. Statistical 
requirements of planned development are increasing rapidly. It is 
proposed to expand the existing facilities to the extent necessary- 
to secure the requisite personnel. 
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2. SCIENTIFIC & TECHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

26. The prograrnmes of scientific and technological research under 
'he Third Plan aim at-— 

(1) strong! hen hig the existing research institutions; 

(2) expanding I’acililies for research over a wide range; 

(3) bringing about closer coordination between research 

carried oui in the national laboratories, tlie Atomic 
Energy Establishment, the univcrsilie.s, technical insti- 
luti-jar a.'id research institutes, researedi wings of Gov- 
ernment Deparunenls, State Governmcni laboratories 
and industrial establishments; 

\\) iraming rereorch personnel and provision of adequate 
liuiiiljj:- of lesoaich fellowships and scholarships for the 

puvp'Lk:; 

(5) carrying out research ju the development and manufacture 
oi scjenlitic and industrial instruments, and more 
generally; 

\[U carryiry; knowledge and application of science and 
i('(*iinolog\ into the everyday life of the community. 

27. The tentative allocatiim during the third plan for the research 
schemes of the Ministry of Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs 
and the Atomic Energy Commission amounts to Rs. 50 crores. This 
33 in addition to the allocations for research made under the appro- 
’lU'iato heads fia* specific lields dealt with by the Ministries of 
Education, Tran.sport and Communications, Information and Broad- 
casting, Railways, Works, Housing and Supply, Irrigation and 
Power, Food and Agrioultiu’e, Health. Steel, Mines and Fuel, and 
Commerce and Industry. 

A number of proposals have been drawn up for the expansion of 
facilities for scientific and technological research by the Council of 
Scientific & Industridl Research, the Ministry of Scientific Research 
^ Cultural Affairs, and the Atomic Energy Commission. These have 
oeen considered in a preliminary way, and detailed examination will 
be undertaken in the course of the next few months. If necessary, 
the preseni tentative allocation of Rs. 50 crores for scientific and 
technological research will be revised to provide for all essential 
programmes. 

28. The progress made during the first and second Plans as well 
dS the programmes proposed IV.r the Third Plan are set out briefly 
m { jllowi^'g pte'agraphs. 
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Council of Scientific & Industrial Research 

29. Under the First Plan, 14 national laboratories were established 
by the Council of Scientific & Industrial Research. These provided 
for advanced research in physics, chemistry, metallurgy, fuel, glass 
and ceramics, food, drugs, roads, leather, electro-chemistry, buildings, 
salt, electronics and botany. Under the Second Plan, 9 more insti- 
tutions have been established. Among the fields served are bio- 
chemistry and experimental medicine, mining, mechanical engineer- 
ing, public health engineering and aeronautical research. Regional 
resem’ch laboratories have been set up in Hyderabad, in Jammu and 
Kashmir and in Assam. An industrial and technological museum has 
been established at Calcutta. In addition, research centres have been 
set up for rain and cloud physics, low-shaft furnace techniques, ga.s 
turbines, essential oils, medicinal plants, wind power and earthquake 
engineering. The Council is also assisting cooperative research units 
for rubber, paints, silk and art silk, and cotton textiles. 

30. Under the Third Plan, new institutions are proposed to be 
established under the auspices of the Council of Scientific & Industrial 
Research for research in such fields as biology, petroleum technology, 
and the development of scientific instruments. Additional coopera- 
tive research units for cement, mica, foundry, radio and electronics 
will be set up. Documentation facilities v;ill also be further 
expanded, 

31. Problems of utilisation and dispo.-al of ijidustiial and agri- 
cultural wastes have received attention during the second plan. 
Among these, special mention may be made of the utilisation of 
blast furnace slag for the production of cement and of ba.sic open 
hearth slag a.s fertiliser, complete recovery of by-products of coking 
and coal distillation, conversion of city sowr'gc and garbage into fuc?l 
gas and fertiliser, extraction of oil from rice bran, utilisation of 
bagasse for making paper, pulp board, etc., complete utilisation of 
molasses for making alcohol, production of glue and gelatin from 
animal waste, utilisation of paddy husks, groundnut husks, jute 
wastes and other ligno-cellulosic wastes for making plastics, active 
carbon, etc. Research work in these and other fields will be further 
developed during the third plan. 

32. There is still a wide gap between the completion of ro.scaroh in 
any field and the practical application of the re.sults obtained. This 
is accounted for by a variety of reasons, such as reluctance on the 
part of industry and Government departments to undertake extensive 
trial of new processes and techniques evolved as a result of research 
within the country, inadequacy of pilot plant facilities, lack of 
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designs organisations and paucity of engineers and consultants for 
designing and fabricating production plants. The need for eliminat- 
ing these shortcomings is realised and the Third Plan will include 
proposals for achieveing this object. It is essential that technical 
and scientific workers in the country should be enabled to develop 
as speedily as possible industries based on the results of research. 

Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 

33. Various organisations under the Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs have drawn up detailed proposals for work 
during the third plan. These include the Survey of India, the 
National Atlas Organisation, the Botanical Survey, the Zoological 
Survey and the Central Board of Geo-physics. 

34. A number of research institutes and scientific associations, such 
as the Raman Research Institute, the Bose Institute, the Birbal Sahni 
Institute of Palaeo-botany, the Indian Association for Cultivation of 
Science, and others have been assisted by the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs. The Ministry also assists a number of 
other leading scientific associations in their research. These associa- 
tions will continue to serve as valuable forums for consideration by 
groups of scientists of the results obtained and of various programmes 
and problems of research, 

35- Special emphasis will be placed during the third plan on the 
expansion of facilities for basic research in universities and technical 
institutions and on their being adequately equipped to carry out 
research projects sponsored by Government departments and by 
industry. This will increase the scope of research activities under- 
taken in technical institutions and in the science departments of 
universities, and will provide opportunities to research workers for 
applying the results of basic research to field and factory problems. 

Nationat. Research Development Corporation 

36 With the object of exploiting processes developed in the 
national laboratories and other research institutions, a National Re- 
search Development Corporation was set up in 1953. Up to March 
1959, out of 500 inventions and processes registered, only 21 had been 
used Tar commercial production and 46 had been licensed, but not 
yet utilized in production. In view of the meagre results obtained 
so far, the question of speedy application of the results of research 
in various fields on a large enough scale is being examined in all 
its aspects. 
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Scientific Instruments and other Schemes 

37. A scheme for producing scientific instruments within the 
country has been drawn up and is to be implemented during the third 
plan. For this purpose, the Council of Scientific & Industrial Research 
has established a Central Scientific Instruments Organisation. 

38. There is increasing demand for high level research personnel 
In various fields of science, engineering and technology.' Steps are, 
therefore, being taken to expand training facilities at the national 
laboratories and at other institutions by making scholarships, fellow- 
ships, etc., available on a larger scale than hitherto. 

39. During the second plan, 37 Vigyan Mandirs have been estab- 
lished. These are intended to serve as extension centres for scientific 
knowledge at the community level. The programme for the third 
plan will be prepared after reviewing the work done by the centres 
which have been already set up. 

Atomic Energy 

40. The Atomic Energy Commission is engaged in developing the 
use of nuclear energy for the production of electrical power, develop- 
ing new uses of isotopes in agriculture, biology, industry and medi- 
cine, producing the isotopes needed, and promoting their widespread 
use. Since India has the most important deposits of thorium in the 
world, the aim is to base the ultimate nuclear power production in 
the country on thorium. This is to be achieved through a multi- 
stage nuclear power programme. 

41. In 1956 the Department of Atomic Energy-designed and built 
a research reactor of the swimming pool type, (‘Apsara’), for which 
only the fuel elements containing enriched uranium were obtained 
from abroad. The construction of the Canada-India Reactor of the 
NRX type, a gift from Canada under the Colombo Plan, has been 
completed. This reactor is a large isotope producer and is specially 
designed for engineering and loop experiments necessary for the 
design of future power reactors and for the testing of materials used 
in them- A third, zero energy reactor (‘Zerlina’), for physical 
experiments relating to the core design of the future power reactors 
has been designed and fabricated and its erection will be completed 
within the next few months. Work has been started on the design of 
a prototype povver reactor with an electrical output of about 15 MW, 
which will use natural uranium as fuel, heavy water as moderator, 
and organic as coolant. The construction of this prototype reactor is 
expected to be completed during the third plan, so that the next step 
may be taken to design the construction of large nuclear power sta- 
tions of Indian design and fabrication. 
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42. Research and development work in the field of atomic energy 
is undertaken at the Atomic Energy Establishment at Trombay 
which was inaugurated in 1957. The Establishment has a staff of 
about 1,200 graduate scientists and engineers. This number is expect- 
ed to increase to about 2000 in the course of third plan. The present 
training programme of the Establishment in nuclear science and 
technology is proposed to be further extended during the third 
plan. Success in building up of a body of highly trained technical 
personnel needed for developing the atomic energy programme has 
been a most important aspect of the atomic energy programme. 

43. The atomic energy programme has to be based on research 
covering different scientific disciplines. The Atomic Energy Estab- 
lishment has a large number of research Divisions, such as Analyti- 
cal Division and the divisions for Chemistry, Metallurgy, Electronics. 
Isotopes and Biology. Almost all the electronic instruments used at 
Trombay are fabricated in the Electronics Division, which has now 
been expanded to meet the needs of nuclear electronics instrumen- 
tation for the entire country. During th.o third plan, the Division i.s 
expected to fabricate instruments of the value of about Rs. 8 crores 
Almost the entire demand for isotopes in the country is being met by 
the Establishment and a comprehensive programme of isotope pro- 
duction is to be undertaken during the third plan. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is administratively responsible for the Tats 
Institute of Fundamental Research, which undertakes advance 
study and fundamental research in nuclear science and mathematics. 
Besides supporting a number of research institutions, the Depart- 
ment has set up facilities for high altitude work in cosmic rays, 
biology, physiology, etc. 

Other Research Programmes 

44. Several Ministries in the Government of India have specialis- 
ed research organisations under them. Financial provisions for their 
programmes are made in the Plan under the appropriate heads. In 
this connection, reference may be made to the work of the India 
Meteorological Department, the Central Research, Design and 
Standardisation Organisation of the Ministry of Railways, the 
National Buildings Organisation, the Central Water and Power 
Research Station at Khadakvasala, the Indian Council of Agricul- 
tural Research, the All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, the 
Indian Council of Medical Research, the Research Department of 
the All India Radio and the Switchgear Development and Testing 
Laboratory at Bhopal. Mention may also be made of the proposed 
Institute for Power Research at Bangalore. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AGRICULTURE AND THE RURAL ECONOMY 

1. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Progress under the First and Second Plans 

The progress of agricultural production during the first and second 
plans is shown in the following Table: 


commodity unit production 




1949-50 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

195S-59 

rice* million tons 

23.7 

20.9 

27.1 

28.6 

24.9 

30.4 

^’heat* „ 

3} 

6.6 

6.6 

8.6 

9.3 

7*7 

9*7 

all cereals* 


4S.4 

43*7 

54*9 

57.4 

53.0 

61.3 

pulses* „ 

Si 

9.2 

S .5 

10.9 

IJ.4 

9.5 

12.2 

fooderain?* (cere- 
als & pulses) „ 

» 

57.6 

52.2 

65.8 

68. 8 

62.5 

73.5 

oilseeds „ 


5.1 

5-1 

5.6 

6.2 

6.1 

7 .# 

suiiarcane (gur) 


4*9 

5*6 

6.0 

6.8 

6.9 

7.2 

cotton million 

bal.’h 

2.6 

2.9 

4.0 

4.7 

4*7 

4*7 

ute „ 

3) 

3.1 

3.3 

4*2 

4*3 

4.1 

5.2 


2. At an early stage in the formulation of the Second Plan it 

was recognised that the programme of rapid economic develop- 
ment with special emphasis on heavy industries embodied in the 
Second Plan would demand a largely increased , agricultural pro- 
duction. The provisional targets suggested in the report on the 
Second Plan were considered in detail in consultation with State 
Governments and the following targets were accepted in November 
1956 for the second plan period: foodgrains, 80*5 million tons; 
oilseeds, 7’6 million tons; sugarcane, 7-8 million tons; cotton, 6-5 
million bales; and jute, 5*5 million bales. ^ 

3. Agricultural plans of States were reviewed so as to ensure 
that the programmes for the multiplication of improved seeds, for 
the use of fertilisers, irrigation, soil conservation, etc., were imple- 

• The coverage of crop statistics gradually incTcased in the course of the first five-year 
plan and from time to time changes were also introduced in the te hniques of esti- 
mation. The estimates of production of foodgrains in the table have been adjusted 
for these changes upto 1956-57. 
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mented so as to yield the utmost benefits within the shortest time. 
In regard to the area under paddy and wheat which had secure 
irrigation facilities or assured rainfall, it was suggested to State 
Governments that there should be carefully worked out pro- 
grammes for covering every acre of land with improved seed and 
the supply of fertilisers and organic and green manures ensured. 
It was recognised that at later stages in the Plan it might be neces- 
sary in some instances to provide small additional allotments. 
Over the period of the second plan, in making year-to-year alloca- 
tions, the effort has been to provide larger resources for agriculture. 
For minor irrigation, the initial provisions were substantially 
enhanced. The supply of nitrogenous fertilisers was increased from 
about 100,000 tons in 1955 to about 240,000 tons of nitrogen in 1959, 
the supply of phosphatic fertilisers also increased from 13,000 to 
55,000 tons during this period. 

4. Over the past decade large investments have been made on 
agricultural programmes and on the expansion of irrigation facili- 
ties. It is necessary to ensure that the fullest use is made of the 
facilities so created. There should be for each village a produc- 
tion plan which includes the fullest use of the irrigation facilities 
provided, arrangements for multiplication at the village level of 
the principal seeds required, production in the village of the 
requisite quantities of organic and green manures and distribution 
of fertilisers. The village panchayat and the cooperative and the 
national extension agency should ensure that each family has an 
integrated plan for the use of approved seeds, fertilisers and 
organic and green manures on its holding and that every family is 
assisted with short-term credit in money or kind or both for this 
plan. 

The most important task, therefore, is for the community deve- 
lopment agencies to organise efficiently the supplies, services and 
technical assistance needed by the farmers. Through village pro- 
duction plans and programmes of cooperative development every 
single agricultural family should be drawn into the common effort 

5. Over the past year studies have been undertaken both at the 
Centre and in the States with a view to working out suitable 
targets for agricultural production. These estimates are neces- 
sarily preliminary in character. They are intended to provide a 
basis for detailed agricultural programmes to be undertaken at the 
local level, in districts, blocks and villages, in relation to the practi- 
cal possibilities which are open to them and the efforts which can 
be actually mobilised. It is proposed that, while keeping the 
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national and State targets in view, the district and block extension 
workers and the local leadership in each area, as represented 
specially in cooperatives, panchayats and panchayat samitis, should 
formulate their local targets. In formulating the village and block 
plans, special attention has to be given to— 

(1) customary obligations; digging field channels for utilis- 

ing irrigation, maintenance of tank bunds,^ desiliing of 
tank beds and maintenance of field channels; 

(2) arrangements for the multiplication of approved seed, 

production of organic and green manures, distribution 
of these and of fertilisers; 

(3) contour-bunding and dry farming programmes. 

Besides contributing to increase in agricultural production, pro- 
grammes for the enforcement of customary obligations, contour- 
bunding and dry farming will help in the utilisation of the surplus 
manpower of rural areas. By concentrating efforts on these pro- 
grammes, each area will be expected to work out for itself how 
far it can contribute to increase its agricultural production. In 
each area the present difficulties and bottlenecks should be examined 
and practical steps devised for removing them. 

6. The final agricultural targets for the Third Plan will, thus, 
emerge towards the later part of the current year when the 
processes described above have been more or less completed. To 
assist State Governments in providing the necessary guidance to 
district and block authorities in working out local agricultural 
plans, indications have been given regarding the phasing of irriga- 
tion benefits from large and medium projects, tentative schedules 
for the supply of fertilisers and the provisional targets and 
allocations for programmes, such as, minor irrigation, soil conserva- 
tion and dry farming. 

Programmes for Increasing Agricultural Production 

7. Before referring to the targets of production for foodgrains and 
other agricultural crops it will be useful to review briefly the 
principal technical programmes for increasing agricultural produc- 
tion which are envisaged for the Third Plan. The major pro- 
grammes around which intensive work has to be organised in each 
area are: (1) irrigation, (2) soil conservation, dry farming and 
land reclamation, (3) supply of fertilisers and manures and (4) 
better ploughs and improved implements. 
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8. Irrigation.— From large and medium projects the additional 
area to be benefited will be about 13 million acres or, after allowing 
for areas sown more than once, about 11*5 million acres. From 
minor irrigation ' schemes, it is considered that the minimum 
additional area to be benefited should be about 13*5 to 14 million 
acres (gross), about 10 million acres being irrigated from schemes 
financed by provisions under the agricultural programmes and 
about 3' 5 to 4 million acres from those under the community 
development programme. The net area to be irrigated from these 
programmes will be 12 million acres. After making allowance for 
depreciation and the fact that some of the works undertaken are 
primarily for stabilization of existing irrigation, the net irrigated 
area of the country is expected to increase from about 70 million 
acres at the end of the second plan to about 90 million acres at the 
end of the third plan. Extension of irrigation on this scale, which 
could be further stepped up if the programme for the fuller 
utilisation of rural manpower resources is effectively implemented, 
will provide considerable scope lor the expansion of double cropping 
and for increase in yields. 

9. Soil Conservation, dry farming and land reclamation.-— In the 
unirrigated areas the agricultural programmes which are at present 
placed before the people are generally inadequate. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost 'mportance that in these areas large-scale soil con- 
servation and dry farming should be undertaken on the basis of 
mass participation on the part of the communities concerned. With 
this in view, the following tenlutive targets have been proposed. 
Th. are to be worked out in detail according to the conditions 
and possibilities of each area: 


soil Lon^emtion with contour bunding 

million acres 

13 

other soil conservation programm-s in-'luling river valley 
proiects 

2 

dry farming practices 

40 

land reclamation 

I 

re lamation of saline and alkaline lands 

0-4 

flood control, drainage and water-logging. 

5-0 


10. Fertilisers and measures , — ^By the end of the third plan it is 
proposed to increase the consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers from 
about 360,000 tons at the end of the second plan to 1 million tons 
in terms of nitrogen and of phosphatic fertilisers from about 67,000 
tons to about 400,000 to 500,000 tons in terms of P..06 The pro- 
grammes relating to urban composting are estimated to benefit 24 
million acres. The target for the additional area which should 
benefit from green manures is proposed at about 50 million acres. 
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11. Seed multiplication^A comprehensive programme for setting 
up seed farms for the production of foundation seed of improved 
varieties was taken up in the second plan, the object being to provide 
sufficient seed of improved varieties for multiplication at the village 
level. Generally speaking, a seed farm of 25 acres was located in 
every community development block, with variation in certain 
areas to suit local conditions. By the end of the second plan it is 
estimated that 4,000 seed farms will have been set up. Tn the third 
plan such additional farms will be set up as may be necessary. The 
seed required for each village has to be multiplied in the village 
itself from the foundation seed supplied by the seed farm. Work 
ra tills direction has to be intensified in the third plan. An 
additional area of about 150 million acres is proposed to be covorea 
by me programme during the third plan. 

12. Plant protection.— Organisations for post and disease control 
exist in some of the States. These will be strengthened during the 
third plan, where necessary so that by the end of the plan perif'd 
they may be able to afford protection to an extent of 75 million acres. 
The programme will also include the supply of manuolly operated 
dusters and sprayers to farmers. 

13. Better ploughs and improved agricultural implements.— A 
serious gap in the agricultural programmes carried cut during the 
past decade has been in the field of improved agricultural imple- 
ments Despite frequent consideration of the subject at the expert 
level and general recognition of the importance of improved tillage 
and harvesting practices for scientific agriculture practical action 
has invariably lagged behind. As a recent study points out. 
progress in the introduction of improved agricultural implements 
calls for steps at the same time in a number of directions; 

“First, the improved implement must be identified as being 
superior. Its value must then be demonstrated to the 
cultivator. There must be a manufacturer prepared to 
invest capital to provide riot only the machine but the 
necessary spare parts as weU. For this he must be 
allocated steel. The manufacturer must also develop a 
sales organisation. And finally, artisans must be 
trained vdio are competoit to make repairs for the 
cultivator. Each link in this chain of activities must 
operate successfully or the entire programme breaks 
down.” 

of inplfloents in use in dlfleireot parts of the caustry 
hvvit been undertakai hy Hie Initan Caunefl af Apriccfitural 
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Research. Foxir regional research-cum-testing centres for 
buUock-drawn implements are being set up. At these centres, 
various implements will be tested and further improved upon and 
arrangements , made for their manufacture and supply. In con- 
sultation with, the States, a number of agricultural implements have 
been selected for production on a large scale, but the necessary 
arrangements for production have still to be made. Investigating 
teams of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry have also carried 
out inquiries into the economic and technical problems of manu- 
factures of agricultural implements in the norihern, southern, eastern 
and western regions. 

With the studies which have been already made it is proposed 
in the coming months to prepare a detailed development programme 
for agricultural implements as an essential feature of the Third 
Plan. This will include measures relating to (a) selection and 
demonstration of the improved implements which have been 
already established, (b) training of village blacksmiths and 
carpenters in the repairs and manufacture of improved implements, 
and (c) closer cooperation between research and extension agencies 
and those engaged in the manufacture of implenieiits industry 
along with mure satisfactory arrangements for the supply of steel 
and for transport and distribution. Arrangements are proposed to 
be made in every State for the establishment of at least one centre 
run by Government for the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments of improved types to which other manufacturers can turn 
for technical advice, designs and other guidance. In the community 
development blocks also, the provision of facilities, including credit, 
for the adoption of improved implements has now to be taken up 
as a primary extension programme. 

14. Intensive agricultural districts programme.— Besides imple- 
menting the programmes described above, it is proposed to make 
an intensive effort to increase agricultural production in selected 
areas where, on account of the availabifty of irrigation and 
assured rainfall, conditions appear favourable. For this purpose, 
to begin with, one district is being selected in each State. In these 
districts a concentrated effort will be made to reach all farmers 
through cooperatives and panchayats and to organise village pro- 
duction plans which will involve all agricultural families. In the 
past, the coverage in community development areas has been 
limited because of time lags in the utilisation of Irrigation and 
inadequate supplies of fertiliser, improved seeds and credit It is 
hoped to overcome these deficiencies in the selected districts so that 
the total effort of the community can be developed as fully as 
possible. 
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Targets op Agricultural Production 

15. The targets of agricultural production which are envisaged 
at present for the Third Plan are summarised in the following 
Table; 


commodity 

unit 

production 
in i 95^‘59 

expected 
production 
in 1960-61 

target of 
total pro- 
du tien 
in 1965-66 

percentage 
increase du- 
ring 1965-66 
ovvr 1960-61 

foodgrains 

million tons 

73-5 

75*0 

IOC — 105 

33—40 

oilseeds 


7*0 

7-2 

9*2— 9*5 

00 

1 

sugarcane 


7*2 

7*2 

9-0— 9*2 

25—28 

cotton 

million bales 

4*7 

5*4 

7*2 

33 

jute 


5-2 

5*5 

6*5 

18 

COL on at 

million nuts 

4455 

4500 

5750 

28 

arc^.anut 

thousand tons 

«5 

93 

100 

8 

cashewnut 


69 

73 

150 

106 

pepper 


26 

29 

30 

3 

cardamom 


n.a. 

2-26 

2 ‘62 

16 

lac 


33 

50 

62 

24 

tobacco 


263 

300 

325 

8 

lea 

million lbs. 

716 

725 

0 

00 

17 

colL*c 

thousand tons 

44 

45 

80 

7 S 

rubber 

all commodities 


25 

26.4 

45 

71 

30—33 


On account of uncertainties inherent in agriculture and the fact 
that detailed programmes have still to be worked out at the field 
level, at this stage it is considered desirable to present agricultural 
targets as a range of levels of output that might be reached on 
certain assumptions or at best as approximations.' The estimates 
of production in the last year of the second plan are also neces- 
sarily rough guesses at this stage. 

16. The targets of commercial crops mentioned above are based 
on an assessment of the requirements of 'different industries and 
the increases in output which appear to be feasible aedbrding to the 
specific development programmes which have been recommended by 
the various committees dealing with the several commodities. 

Outlays under the Third Plan 

17. Outlays on agriculture appear in the Plan imder several 
heads. Thus, besides the provision of Rs. 625 crores under agricul- 
iure and allied heads and Rs. 400 crores for community develop- 
ment and cooperation, the plan prrvides for an outlay of Rs- 650 
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crores on large and medium irrigation projects and for an invest- 
ment of about its. 240 crores for the production of fertilisers. About 
a third of the expenditure under the community development pro- 
gramme bears directly on agricultural production. The allocation 
for agriculture includes Rs. 25 crores for the provision of storage 
facilities. The programme for increasing storage from the present 
level of 2 million tons to 5 milion tons has been already taken in 
hand. In addition, account may be taken of the investment on agri- 
culture in the private sector which is estimated at Rs. 800 crores. 
In connection with agricultural programmes account should also be 
taken of tlie programmes suggested by the Working Group on Coope- 
ration for securing finance from cooperative agencies to the extent 
of Rs. 400 crores of short-term credit, and also Rs. 160 crores of 
medium term credit and Rs. 115 crores of long term credit, being 
outstanding at tiie end of the plan period. 

The provision for agricultural programmes is necessarily subject 
to review in the light of the targets and requirements assessed by 
State Govoinments on the basis of the .area agricultural programmes 
which will be pri-p-ared in the courre of the next few months. 
Sufficient resources should be provided for ‘die cisential agricultural 
programmes so as to draw out the physical potential that exists in 
each area to the utmost extent feasible. During the course of the 
plan, in making year to year allocations, supplementary resources 
can be provided, if necessary, for specific programmes with a view 
to achie'/ing the targets of additional production envisaged. 

18- There can be little doubt that in implementing development 
plans relating to agriculture and rural community development, it 
is possible to realise larger results from the outlays incurred than has 
been the case in recent years. Thus, systematic surveys of the 
possibilities of minor irrigation would facilitate the selection of 
schemes in each area which are likely to yield the greatest benefits. 
Frequently, for lack of these surveys, minor irrigation schemes are 
taken up without adequate investigation of their economic and 
technical aspects. Seccmdly, there has been a tendency for over- 
lapping financial provisions being made for similar activities under 
tile agricultural and the community development programmes. In 
working out programmes for the Third Plan such overlapping has 
to be eliminated as far as possible. In the third place, as was 
pointed out when the agricultural targets for the Second Plan were 
fixed in November, 1956, minor irrigation programmes have increas- 
ingly tended to become programmes of anall-scale icrigation works 
sceeuted by Government agencies witti little voluntary labour or 
participation by the people. It was then wuphasised that it was of 
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the utmost importance that minor irrigation should be regarded in 
all Sates as essentially a conynunity programme in which local con- 
tribution and money and labour have a leading role. These obser- 
vations apply equally to programmes for soil conservation, contour 
bunding and dry farming. 

19. Finally, in recent years different kinds of grants and subsi- 
dies have come to be introduced with the object of "stimulating nw 
activities. The general policy should be to' eliminate these subsidies 
progressively. This involves a critical review on the part ol the 
Central and State Governments of the exact purpose which each 
subsidy is intended to serve and the steps by w'hich it m.ay bo witli- 
drawn. There might be justification for a subsidy for a limited 
period in support of an innovation or an improved practice which 
has not yet been accepted or one which is intended to benefit the 
poorer sections of the community. While gradually removing l;;e 
subsidies which have been introduced in recent years, care has to 
be taken to avoid taking up new schemes which involve suhsid’cs 
and to con.sid^'r in each case whether the objective in view will not 
be bettor realised by other means. 

• 

2. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

20. Since its inception eight years ago. the community development 
programme has been introduced in over 2,900 blocks and now serves 
a population of about 194 million. By the end of the second plan, 
the programme will extend to about .3,100 blocks comprising about 
400,000 villages. Of these, over 1,000 blocks will have completed 
more than five years and entered the second stage of the community 
development programme and about 2,040 blocks will still be in the 
tost stage. In addition, in about 500 development blocks, pre-exten- 
.sion activities will have been taken in hand. According to the 
programme already approved, by October 1963, conununity develop- 
ment work will extend over the entire country. At the end of the 
Third Plan, about 2,100 blocks will.be in their first stage, about 2,000 
in the second stage and over 1,000 blocks will have completed 10 
years of developmental activity. For programmes under community 
development and cooperation the Plan provides a total outlay of 
Rs. 400 crores. 

21. Every cwnmunity block is intended to be an area of intensive 
effort in which all development agencies of the Government work 
together as a team in cooperation with the local leadership repre- 
sented in panchayats and cooperatives. The activities to be under- 
laken are viewed as an integral part of a programme improvingr 
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all aspects of rural life and, above all, for establishing a sound 
economic base through rapid agricultural development. The move- 
ment seeks to reach every family in the village and to create condi- 
tions in which the entire community can put forth its best efforts, 
utilise the local man-power and other resources to the greatest 
advantage, and advance on the basis of mutual interest and obliga- 
tion. In this way, communities achieve social cohesion and unity. 

22. The fundamental purposes of the community development 
movement need to be more widely understood. Objective assess- 
ments made from year to year and special studies undertaken by 
the Programme Evaluation Organisation have thrown useful light 
on the gaps which admittedly remain between these goals and the 
progress achieved in most areas. In the scheme of national deve- 
lopment the block organisations in community projects areas, includ- 
ing both extension workers and the popular institutions, bear a 
heavy responsibility. The directions in which the community deve- 
lopment movement should be oriented to enable it to make its full 
contribution during the next few years may be considered under the 
following heads: — 

(1) priorities, 

(2) changes, if any, in the scheme of organisation in commu- 

nity development areas, 

(3) organisation of village production plans, 

(4) role of the block as a unit of planning and development, 

(5) significance of democratic institutions at the village, block 

and district levels for community development, and 

(6) community development and the under-privileged sections 

of the population. 

Priorities and organisation 

23. The basic problem in the rebuilding of the rural economy is 
•the organisation of the agricultural efforts at the village level. In 
the measure in which progress is achieved in mobilising the village 
community for increasing production every other problem of the 
rural population becomes easier of solution. The growth of agri- 
cultural production is of such critical importance that the principal 
test for the community development movement at the present 
juncture must be its practical effectiveness as an agricultural exten- 
sion agency. It is, therefore, incumbent on the community deve- 
lopment organisation to take all steps necessary to eliminate its 
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deficiencies in this respect and to accept responsibility for achieving 
the targets of agricultural production on the basis of the widest 
possible participation by local communities. 

24. At the same time, Agriculture Departments must place at the 
disposal of the community development organisation at the block 
level the supplies, trained manpower and other resourcps needed. 
Concentration on agriculture may be expressed- in two ways. First, 
primary work of the village level worker should be in the fields of 
agriculture, cooperation and panehayats. Other fields are mainly 
Lhe concern of village institutions, and the village level worker 
comes into them indirectly rather than directly. 

Secondly, the priority for agriculture should take the form of 
increasing the financial provision for agriculture within the sche- 
matic budget of the community development block. Proposals in 
this direction are already under consideration. Allotments for agri- 
cultural programmes, should in no case be diverted to other heads, 
indeed, block organisations should be encouraged to make even 
larger provisions available for agriculture out of the block budget. 

25. Suggestions have been sometimes made that the area entrusted 
to a village level worker should be reduced so that his work can 
become more intensive than it is at present. This subject has been 
considered carefully. The general conclusion reached is that, as a 
rule, a village level worker should be able to serve effectively 1,000 
to 1,200 families. 

Steps should be taken to readjust the jurisdiction of village level 
workers on this basis. These officials should live‘in the villages and 
among the people, taking interest and assisting in all their activities. 
Satisfactory results are likely to be obtained only by ensuring that 
village level workers and other extension personnel are able to 
serve continually in the same areas, getting to know the cultivators 
and their problems closely, becoming, as it were, members of the 
local communities. To make this possible village level workers and 
other extension personnel should remain in their areas for long 
neriods and efforts should be made to assure to extension staffs their 
due emoluments and promotions without having to change their 
jobs or move to other areas. 

26. Besides the provisions drawn from the schematic budget, the 
block plan includes allotments from the budgets of all development 
departments. The main reason for providing special fimds in the 
schematic budget is that each block should have certain minimum 
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funds at its disposal for local development which can serve as e 
nucleus. Care is needed for avoiding financial provisions i-f an over- 
lapping character under different heads and to ensure that in all 
cases there is community participation. These observations hold 
good in a number of fields, but are specially relevant to the expen- 
diture on agriculture incurred in community development blocks. 

Village Production Plans 

27. From the beginning of the second plan much stress has been 
placed on the preparation of village production plans which involve 
all the cultivators in the village. Without a village production plan 
it will not be possible for the extension workers to reach all tin 
farmers in the village or to mobilise effectively the efforts of thr 
local community. The main elements in an agricultural productior 
programme at the village level are: 

(!) full utilisation of irrigation facilities, including mainten- 
ance of field channels in good condition by the beneficia- 
ries, economy in the use of water and increasing the 
are:! under multiple cropping, 

(2) multiplication in the village of improved seed and the 

supply on credit to those who are not in a position tr 
pay in advance. 

(3) supply of fertilisers, 

(4) programme for composting and green manuring, 

(5) adoption of improved agricultural practices, e.g. soil con- 

servation, contour-bunding, dry farming, mixed farming, 
plant protection, etc., 

(6) programme for new minor irrigation works to be under- 

taken in the village, both through community partici- 
pation and on an individual basis, and 

(7) programme for the introduction of improved agricultural 

implements. 

The production plan is a necessarily continuing programme,. 
linking up block programmes with ^orts in the village. Its success 
depends on (i) efficient organisation of sui^lies in time and (ii) 
the assistance given by way of technical advice to villagers. Tbese- 
•re services provided by the community development organisation. 
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28. The village production plan will include two main groups of 
programmes; (1) supply of credit, fertilisers, improved seed, assist- 
ABce for plant protection, minor irrigation etc; and (2) programmes 
such as the digging of field channels for utilising irrigation from 
large projects, maintenance of bunds and field channels, contour 
ounding, digging and maintenance of village tanks, village fuel 
plantations etc. which call for effort on the part of the entire com- 
munity or groups of cultivators. The village production plan has 
10 be something simple and business-like and easily understood by 
he villagers. It is not intended that the preparation of the village 
production plan should become an elaborace process in which a 
village level worker has himself to work out various details with 
each cultivator separately. Collaboration between the panchayat 
uad the cooperative is essential at each stage in the preparation and 
■jnplementation of the production plan, although the role of these 
mstitutions may not be the same everjnvhere. These organisaiions, 
•■r.i<5tod and guided by village level workers and other extension 
personnel, have to bear the primary responsibility for drawin.r. up 
he village production plan. 

29. The panchayat is in the best position to visualise the village 
, production plan as a v.'hole and, in particular, to arrange for the 
.-xecution of programmes requiring effort on the part of the entire 
village community or of groups of beneficiaries. On the other hand, 
:iie village cooperative arranges for the specific assistance required 
.oy individual cultivators by way of credit and supplies. As the 
membership of the village cooperative becomes more broad-based 
and comes to include all the cultivators in the village, its responsi- 
bilities and those of the panchayat for the village production plan 
will become more closely linked. Within the general village plan 
framed by the panchayat in collaboration with the cooperative, then* 
are the plans of individual cultivators which are assisted through 
the cooperative. Thus, the preparation of the agricultural plans of 
individual families means, in essence, the more effective organisa- 
tion of the work of the primary cooperative, so that„its assi.stance 
becomes available to all the cultivators in the village. In the 
circumstances, there should ordinarily be no need to draw up 
separate production plans, as such, for individual cultivators. These 
will emerge from the very process of implementing village plans 
which has been described above. Since the progress made so far in 
preparing and implementing village production plans has not been 
adequate. State Governments should arrange for development 
staff in all blocks to gain experience in a small number of villages 
in the course of this' year with a. view to more rapid development 
under the Third Plan. 
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Block as a Unit of Planning and Development 

30. The question of treating the block as a unit of planning and 
development has been under consideration for some time. In certain 
sectors of development, block plans have an important role in the 
preparation of the State Five Year Plan. The block plan has also 
an important role in the preparation of the Annual Plan of the 
State and even more in its execution. With the progress in the 
establishment of democratic institutions at the block and \ illage 
level, the need for drawing up the State Plan from below and 
specially for implementing on the basis of the block as a unit has 
become specially urgent- 

In relation to the programmes in the following fields proposals 
for the State Five Year Plans are proposed to be formulated on the 
basis of block and district plans: 

(1) agriculture, including minor irrigation, soil conservation, 

village forests, animal husbandry, dairying, etc., 

(2) development of cooperatives, 

(3) village industries, 

(4) elementary education, specially provision of school build* 

ings by local communities, 

(5) rural water supply and programme of minimum rural 

amenities, including con.struclion of approach roads 

linking each village to the nearest road or rail-head 

ana 

(6) works programmes for the fuller utilisation of manpower 

resources in rural areas. 

31. The block plan will include all social and economic activities 
undertaken within the block which call for (a) planning initiated 
locally at the block and village levels .md (b) coordination with the 
plans of various departments which are implemented v/ithin the 
block. 

The following are the principal types of activities which fall 
within the block plans: 

(1) items in the schematic budget of the community develop- 

ment block according to the stage reached, 

(2) items included in the budgets of different departments 

which are executed through the block organisation, 

(3) works undertaken by the local community or by benefi- 

ciaries in accordance with the obligations laid down by 

law, 
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(4) activities undertaken in the block by the block organisa* 

tion with a view to securing larger contributions from 
local communities in respect of development schemes in 
different fields, and 

(5) works involving unskilled and semi-skilled labour under- 

taken in the block. 

For block organisations to be able to carry out the works projects 
mentioned under (1), (2) and (5) above, it is necessary to give 
greater attention to the organisation of labour cooperatives which 
can execute the projects, provide tools to workers and take respon- 
sibility for the necessary supervision and the financial arrangements- 
.Another important step will be to assist village communities to build 
up assets for themselves which will provide a recurring income. 

Democratic Institutions 

32. A number of States have already enacted legislation for estab- 
lising democratic institutions at the district and block levels, in 
addition to panchayats which function at the village level. Other 
States are likely to enact similar legislation before the commence- 
ment of the Third Plan. This scheme of development through demo- 
cratic bodies or “Panchayati Raj” is a most significant step forward 
and represents the fruition of a general approach which was urged 
both in the First and the Second Plan. In the First Plan, the role 
of local bodies in development programmes was considered and the 
suggestion was made that the general direction of policy should be 
to assist them in assuming responsibility for as large a portion of 
administration and social services within their areas as might be 
possible. The Second Plan emphasised the need for creating a 
well-organised democratic structure of administration in which 
village panchayats would be closely linked with popular organisa- 
tions at a higher level. Proposals for sellmg up democratic institu- 
tions were worked out by the Study Team on Community Projects 
and the National Extension Service set up by the Commiitee on 
Plan Projects. The National Development Council examined these 
proposals and agreed that the foundation of any democratic struc- 
ture had to be democracy in the village. The two institutions which 
made effective village democracy possible were the village pancha- 
yat and the village cooperative. The first step, in any area, there- 
fore, should be to establish the network of institutions needed at 
the village level. Democratic institutions at the district, block and 
village level should be viewed as parts of one connected structure 
of administration- Against the background of these considerations, 
the National Development Council affirmed the objective of intro- 
ducing the democratic structure of administration within the district 
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above the village level and approved of the general principle of 
giving responsibility for development to representatives of the peo- 
ple within the village, leaving the precise manner in which the 
principle was to .be applied to be worked out by each State accord- 
ing to its conditions. 

33. In accordance with the steps now being taken by diiferent 
States, subject to guidance and supervision by Government, the 
ultimate responsibility for the implementation of development pro- 
grammes in the block will devolve progressively on the block pan- 
chayat samiti working with panchayats at the village level and with 
the zila parishad at the district level. While giving effect to this 
policy, it is necessary, however, to mention four essential conditions . 
for the success of the scheme of development through democratic 
institutions at the district and block level:— 

(1) A nria.)Oi test to be applied is the manner in which ^ ach 

painihayat samiti and panchayat makes the effort to 
mobilise local manpower and other resources and seeks 
the cooperation IIjc people of the area. 

(2) The responsibility of the district administration at all 

levels for making supplies and services available at the 
right time according to the accepted programmes and 
for preventing loss due to waste or mis-application of 
funds should be emphasised and nothing should be dons^ 
to blur this chain of responsibility. 

(3) Panchayat samitis and panchayats should place iheir 

main emphasis on increasing agricultural production. 

(4) Panchayat samitis and panchayats should give special 

attention to measures for raising the level of living of 
Ihe less privileged sections to the level of other sec- 
tions in the community. 

The above aspects should be emphasised in the training pro- 
grammes which are arranged by State Governments for members 
of panchayats, coop'^Tatives and panchayat samitis. In the early 
stages the administrative procedures should provide for the neces- 
sary supervision and guidance to ensure that the overall priorities 
are observed in the development programmes which are imple- 
mented at the district, block and village levels. 

Community Development and the Under-privileged 

34. Early evaluation reports on the community development pro- 
gramme drew attention to the fact that the programme did not pro- 
vide adequately for the less-privileged sections of the village com- 
munity. Recent studies report a degree of improvement in this 
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respect. The emphasis in the community development movement 
4nd the uses to which its resources are to be put should be more 
-and more in the direction of assisting the less-privileged sections. 
The block orfsnisations can also render useful service by assisting 
the implementation of the land reform legislation which has been 
'enacted. Other measures which the block organisation can take to 
'the advantage of the poorer sections would be to increase subsidiary 
employment in the villages, raise the productivity of village indus- 
tries and of village artisans, organise labour cooperatives, and pro- 
mote the fullest possible utilisation of manpower resources in the 
■area. 

35. In the efforts which have been made over the past three 
years to secure greater coordination between the community deve- 
lopment and Gramdan movements their common objectives have 
been emphasised. These include the acceptance by the village com- 
munity of responsibility for the welfare, employment and liveli- 
hood of all its members. This is of special significance from the 
point of view of the weaker sections in the village. 

3. CO-OPERATION 

36. In November 1958 in its Resolution on Cooperative Policy the 
National Development Council agreed that cooperatives should be 
organised on the basis of the village community as the primary unit 
«nd that responsibility and initiative for social and economic deve- 
lopment at the village level should be placed fully on the village 
■cooperative and the village panchayat. In the light of this general 
4ipproach, States were requested to review their programme of co- 
operative development and prepare fresh programmes for the two 
Temaining years of the second plan. The Council also indicated the 
broad objective that the cooperative movement should be developed 
so as to bring within its fold all rural families by the end of the 
third plan. 

37. Programmes for the Third Plan -are being worked out in terms 
of the policy set out in the National Development^ Council’s Resolu- 
tion. Its main features are the following:— 

(1) The cooperative and the panchayat are the primary agen- 

cies for carrying out the community development pro- 
gramme which aims at the improvement of all aspects 
of rural life through the efforts of the people. 

(2) The village agricultural plan is the foundation of the 

programme for cooperative development and should 
receive the highest priority. 


20 P. C.— 11. 
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(3) The primary functions of the village cooperative are the* 

provision of short and medium term credit, supply of 
agricultural and other production requirements and the- 
marketing of agricultural produce. In addition to these 
functions, the cooperative should help to formulate and* 
implement the agricultural production plan of the 
village and undertake such educative, advisory and wel' 
fare work as the members might be willing to take up. 
For specific functions, separate cooperative societies 
may be organised for groups of villages e.g., for indus- 
trial workers. They may also be organised within a 
village on behalf of those who benefit from a particular 
activity e.g., cooperative farming, tubewells, soil con- 
servation etc. 

(4) Cooperative should be organised on the basis of the village 

community as the primary unit. Where villages are too 
small, with the consent of all the commimities concern- 
ed, a number of them covering a population of about 
1,000 should be grouped together for the purpose of 
forming a village cooperative society. There should be 
flexibility in determining the size of the population to 
be served by a village society, but care should be taken 
to ensure the essential characteristics of a cooperative* 
society, namely, voluntary basis, close contact, social 
cohesion, and mutual obligation. 

(5) Where there is a village production programme, the grant 

of credit should be linked closely with programmes for 
increasing agricultural production. Every cultivator 
participating in the production plan of the village 
should be able to secure the necessary credit for obtain- 
ing supplies of fertilizer, improved seed etc. and for 
meeting the current expenses of cultivation to the ex- 
tent necessary. 

(6) Credit should be linked with marketing. Accordingly 

village societies should be members of marketing socie- 
ties and should act as their agents for the sale of 
surplus agricultural produce. 

(7) For the development of cooperation as a peoples’ move- 

ment, there should be comprehensive programmes for 
training and education at the village, block and district 
levels and conditions should be created in which large 
number of non-oificial workers can effectively partid- 
pate in building up the movement. Supervising unions. 
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should be organised at the block or equivalent level for 
the purpose of supervision, education, organisation, and 
promotion. These supervising unions should be fede- 
rated into district unions and a union at the State level. 

(8) An essential objective of the cooperative movement is the 
inculcation of the habit of thrift and saving. In each 
area, according to the programme worked out by the 
cooperatives, the effort should be to meet all the 
requirements of credit needs of their members. 

38. Since the decisions outlined above were reached, programmes 
for cooperative development for the third plan have been considered 
by a Working Group and also by a committee of the National Co- 
operative Development Board. On the recommendation of the Con- 
ference of State Ministers for Cooperation, held in July 1959, a 
Committee on Cooperative Credit was appointed to consider different 
aspects of the questions of expanding agricultural credit, including 
standards for credit limits, loan policies and practices of cooperative 
credit institutions, measures necessary for increasing the borrowing 
powers of primary credit societies, and the desirability of share 
capital participation by the State in the village societies. The report 
of the Conunittee has only recently become available. This section 
is therefore, limited to a brief statement of the progress made and 
an indication of some of the targets which have been tentatively sug- 
gested for the third plan. Programmes of cooperative development 
will be worked out in each area as part of district and block plans and 
a fuller picture will be available when the plans of states are 
considered. On the subject of cooperative farming also, the report of 
the Working Group which has been recently received, is under 
consideration and the targets and other related questions are under 
examination. 


Cooperative Credit 

39. The total amount of credit advanced by cooperatives increased 
from Rs. 23 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 49 crores in 1955-<56 and Rs. 125 
crores in 1958-59. It is expected that by 1960-61 the level of about 
Rs. 190 crores may be reached. During the period 1950-51 to 1953-59, 
the number of primary agricultural societies has increased from 
105,000 to 183,000 and their membership has gone up from 4-4 million 
to about 12 million. By the end of the second plan, it is estimated 
that there will be about 200,000 primary agricultural societies with 
a total membership of about 17 million, serving about 33 per cent 
of the agricultural population and about 25 per cent of the total 
rural population. One aspect of the development during the first 
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two plans, to which attention may be drawn, is that as between 
States, progress has not been even and that in States 
comprised within the Eastern Zone in particular, the coopers- 
tive movement is still weak. Another aspect which should be 
mentioned is that in a number of Slates, the overdues in the primdr>‘ 
societies remain at a high level. 

40. In its preliminary proposals, which are intended to be a basis 
for further consideration, the Working Group on Cooperative Dev-e- 
lopnient has envisaged the following targets by the end of the third 
plan. 

I number of primary village societies 
(service cooperatives). 

a membership 

3 (a) coverage of rural population. 

(b) coverage of agri. population 

4 Joans to be issued through cooperatives 

(a) short-term 

(b) medium-term (loans outstanding) 

(c) long-term (loans outstanding) 

5 average membership 

6 average loan given per 

member (short & medium term) 

7 average share capital 

per society 

8 statutory and other 

reserves per society 

9 total d^osits to be held 

by primary village societies 

41 . These targets should be regarded at this stage as illustrative 
as each area is expected to work out its own development programme 
with due regard to the objective of bringing all rural families within 
the cooperative movement by the end of the third plan. It is recog- 
nised that in some areas this goal may be difficult to reach until a fan 
proportion of the existing societies has been revitalised and the 
general economy of these areas strengthened through various pro- 
grarni'.ies of development. After consultations between the Govern- 
ment of India, the Reserve Bank of India and the State Governments, 
it v/ill be possible to determine more precisely the targets for short- 
term, medium-term and long-term credit. Meanwhile, the magni 
tudes suggested by the Working Group may assist district and block 
authorities in preparing their local agricultural plans. 

Cooperative Marketing 

42. It is expected that by the end of the second plan nearly 1,900 
cooperative marketing societies will have been established. Tbf 


2.5 lakha 
40 million 
55 % 

74 % 

Rs. 40c cror s 
Rs. 160 ** 
Rj. ns ’* 
160 

Rs. 120 
Rs. 4>8 oo 

Rs. 1.600 

Rs. 30crores 
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volume of business handled by them, however, is still relatively small. 
The main tasks in the third plan will be firstly, to place these mar- 
keting societies on a sound basis, link them effectively with village 
societies and enlarge their total business and, secondly, to set up 
marketing societies in areas not provided with cooperative marketing 
facilities during the second plan. It is estimated that about 400 
additional new marketing societies may be required, the deve- 
lopment of cooperative marketing, it is not possible to fix specific 
targets in advance. The more important consideration is that con- 
ditions should be created in which village societies can serve effec- 
tively as channels for the disposal of surplus produce through the 
marketing societies in their areas. In the scheme of State trading 
for foodgrains which was announced in April 1959, the objective was 
that the entire marketable surplus of foodgrains should be purchased 
by cooperatives. It is mainly through the quality of the service they 
provide and the credit facilities they misure that marketing coopera- 
tives are likely to make the greatest progress in the next few years. 
Efforts have, therefore, to be concentrated on measures to strengthen 
the marketing organisation through the linking of credit with mar- 
keting, training of personnel, and the provision of storage and other 
facilities. 


Cooperative Processing Units 

43. The second plan was a period of considerable effort in coopera- 
tive processing, specially in the sugar industry. Up to 1958 as many 
as 38 cooperative sugar factories were licens^. A number of these 
are still confronted with difficult problems of organisation, manage- 
ment and finance. It is considered that in the third plan, greater 
attention should be givmi to the establishment of processing units 
which entail relatively small capital investments than to those involv- 
ing large outlays. The Working Group on Cooperative Development 
has suggested as a basis for further consideration the setting up of 
50 cotton gins, 50 rice mills, 300 rice huUers, 20 jute baling plants, 
20 oil crushing units, 50 decorticators, 130 fruit cai&ing units and 
5 flour mills. It is tentatively proposed to set up 20 cooperative sugar 
factories during the third plsm. This will need further consideration 
from the point of view of organisation and flnance. In the case of 
some processing industries the question of coordination with pro- 
grammes of village industries has also to be considered. The tenta- 
tive programme for dairy development includes 75 milk processing 
units and 30 rural creameries. As far as possible, these will be orga- 
nised on a cooperative basis. Programmes for organising fishermen’s 
cooperatives are also being worked out. 
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Consumers’ Cooperatives 

44. In the distribution of foodgrains and a number of other commo' 
dities consumer cooperative societies can play a large and increasing 
role. Although the general idea of developing consumer cooperativei 
has been frequently supported and some progress has been made, 
precise programmes have not been so far worked out. The Working 
Group on Cooperation has envisaged assistance for 4,000 primary 
stores and 100 wholesale stores, the new primary stores being estal^ 
lished, to begin with, in the larger towns and cities and in industrial 
centres. At the village level the service cooperatives can undertake 
distribution along with their other functions. 

Cooperative Training 

45. The Working Group on Cooperative Development has drawn 
up preliminary proposals for training during the third plan of the 
personnel of Cooperative Departments as well as of non-official 
workers at the block and village level. Specific proposals on the subject 
are to be formulated in consultation with State Governments. 

Cooperative Farming 

46. The role of cooperative farming in the reconstruction of the 
rural economy was stressed both in the First and in the Second Plan. 
The main task outlined in the Second Plan was that such essential 
steps were to be taken as would provide sound foundations for the 
development of cooperative farming, so that over a period of 10 years 
or so a substantial proportion of the agricultural lands were culti- 
vated on cooperative lines. With the growth of population and the 
need to secure rapid increase in agricultural production, it is essen- 
tial to intensify efforts to develop cooperative farming and realise 
the goal indicated in the Second Plan. In the main, cooperation in 
farming has to grow out of the success of the general agricultural 
effort through the community development movement and the pro- 
gress of cooperation in credit, marketing, distribution and processing. 
The contribution of cooperative farming to rural progress will be 
significant only if it develops as a voluntary mass movement under 
genuine local leadership and as a logical growth of community deve- 
lopment and cooperation at the village level. The Resolution of the 
National. Development Council of November 1958 has, thus, a signi- 
ficance extending beyond the question of the size of the primary 
unit for the organisation of cooperative credit. Credit itself is only 
the beginning of cooperation. From credit, cooperation has to extend 
to a number of other activities in the village, including cooperative 
farming until it encompasses all aspects of rural life. Given the 
approach of community development and the acceptance by the 
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«irillage community of its responsibility for the welfare of all Iti 
ionembers, the main problems of cooperative farming are organise* 
'tional, technical and educational. These call for an intensive effort 
-to solve the internal management problems of cooperative farming 
tsocieties, on which much practical experience is now available, 
.adequate assistance from cooperative financing agencies, and guidance 
-in the initial stages from the Agriculture and Cooperative Depart- 
ments and other agencies. 


47. The report of the Working Group on Cooperative Farming, to 
whidi reference has been made earlier, is at present under conside- 
ration. This report is based on a survey of a number of existing co- 
(^rative fanning societies and makes recommendations regarding 
’the organisation of cooperative farming societies, the pattern of 
assistance to be provided and the machinery for carrying out the 
programme. It also suggests a scheme of pilot projects which is 
intended to lead the way towards a more rapid expansion of co- 
operative farming in the ordinary course. At this stage, two broad 
considerations deserve to be emphasised. Firstly, while it is true 
that cooperative farming societies have special problems and will 
need a measure of support and advice, to encourage undue depend- 
ence on their part on outside help or to regard them otherwise than 
as an aspect of the normal pattern of rural development, will be to 
inhibit the growth of the movement. In the second place, the pro- 
,gress of cooperative farming will largely depend on successful local 
experience gained in different parts of the country under conditions 
which do not differ widely from those under which the vast body of 
agriculturists live and work. Keeping these aspects and the propo- 
sals of the Working Group and of State Governments in view, detailed 
proposals for the development of cooperative farming will be set out 
In the final report on the Plan. 


4. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, DAIRYING AND FISHERIES 

48. Programmes for the development of animal husbandry, dairying 
and fisheries during the third plan have been drawn up on broad 
lines, with a view to their serving as a basis for the preparation of 
-more detailed schemes by the Central and State Governments. The 
tentative allocation for these programmes comprises Rs. 50 crores 
-for animal husbandry, Rs. 40 crores for dairying and Rs. 35 crores 
for fisheries as against the anticipated outlays in the Second Plan 
-of Rs. 26,17 and 9 crores respectively. 
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AmMAL Husbandry 

49. Efficient animal husbandry has to be pursued as an integral 
part of a sound system of agriculture. Programmes relating to the 
improvement of livestock include schemes for better breeding, better 
nutrition and control of diseases. Even under favourable conditions,, 
the full benefits of these schemes can be realised only over a consi- 
derable period, but there are special difficulties in India due to the< 
existence of large numbers of old and useless cattle. 

50. The main programme for better breeding is that undertaken^ 
in the key village areas where intensive cattle development work is- 
taken up. To prevent the multiplication of poor and inefficient 
animals , mass castration of scrub bulls is included in the programmej. 
To upgrade the local stock, natural service through pedigree bulls 
is provided. The establishment of artificial insemination centrea 
also forms an important part of the activities of key village areas. 
Other activities included in this programme are the rearing of calves- 
and the provision of larger veterinary facilities. In the first plan, 146 
key village blocks, each serving about 2,000 cattle and buffaloes, were 
established. In the second plan, each unit comprised about 5,000. 
cattle and buffaloes, and in all 150 key village blocks are expected 
to be set up. In the third plan, 50 of the units already established 
are to be expanded so as to cater for a population of about 10,000 
cattle each and, in addition, 35 new key village blocks are proposed 
to be set up. By the end of the second plan, 371 artificial insemination! 
centres will have been set up. It is also proposed to establish. 
50 central stations for the collection, preservation and utilisation of 
semen. 

51. The breeding policy drawn up by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research and accepted by the Central and State Gov- 
ernments was set out in the Second Plan. In the case of well- 
defined draught breeds, the object is to increase their milk-yielding, 
capacity as much as possible without materially impairing their 
quality for work. In the case of other animals, the effort is to 
develop their milking capacity to the maximum by grading them- 
up with well-defined breeds. The policy thus is to evolve and" 
develop “dual purpose” breeds which will provide both good bullocks- 
for cultivation as well as milch animals. 

52. The difficulty of providing balanced and adequate feeding for 
livestock under existing conditions has been always recognised, but 
few practical steps could be initiated during the first two plans. 
During the third plan it is proposed to set up 30 demonstration farms,^ 
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nearly 1,200 village demonstration units and 5 research centres for 
animal nutrition. 

53. It has been felt for a considerable period that in each eres 
there should be programmes for introducing suitable grazing practices 
and for improving pastures. A survey of grasslands has been com* 
pleted by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, and small 
beginnings in the collection of grass seeds have been made in some 
States. For the Third Plan, m consultation with the States, it is 
proposed to work out schemes for the improvement of pastures in 
hill areas and lands belonging to village communities and for the 
popularisation of mixed farming. 

54. By the end of the second plan, about 4000 veterinary hospitala 
and dispensaries are likely to be established. In the third plan, it is. 
expected that all development blocks will have at least one veterinary 
hospital or dispensary and, in addition, there will be provision for 
mobile dispensaries in rural areas as well as for veterinary hospitals, 
for urban areas. 

55. The rinderpest eradication programme which was first taken, 
up on a pilot basis in 1954 has been greatly expanded. By the end 
of the second plan, about 89 million cattle and buffaloes are expected 
to be protected, leaving a balance of about 37 million to be vaccinated 
during the third plan. Work on other livestock diseases will also- 
be developed during the third plan. 

Sheep and Wool Development 

56. Next to cattle, sheep are the most important livestock in the- 
country. The total production of wool at present is about 72 million 
lbs. per year, mostly of the carpet type. Nearly 50 per cent of tills' 
wool is exported, at the same time the country imports about 23- 
million lbs. of apparel wool. There is need both for increasing the- 
yield and improving the quality of wool. By thq end of second plan- 
4 sheep breeding farms and 380 extension centra will have been, 
established. In these farms superior rams are being produced by 
crossbreeding with exotic breeds and by selective breeding of indige- 
nous breeds. The superior rams are supplied to shepherds with a- 
view to upgrading the local stock. In the extension centres, groups- 
of villages with a population of 2,000 to 3,000 sheep are selected and. 
the flock owners are provided with superior rams, indigenous or 
imported, so that these units may become centres of production of 
superior rams in large numbers. At these centres improved methods- 
of shearing, grading and other improved practices are demonstrated- 
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During the third plan, 6 new sheep breeding farms and 4,000 new 
•extension centres are proposed to be established, the sheep popula- 
.tion covered by each centre varying from 10,000 to 15,000. 

57. Grading of wool at the time of shearing of sheep is essential 
;for improvements in marketing. At present good wools are mixed 
with the poorer qualities. It is, therefore, envisaged tentatively that 
about 300 wool grading and marketing centres to be run by coopera- 
-tives of producers should be set up during the third plan. Facilities 
for shearing, grading, baling and storing of wool will be provided at 
'these centres. It is expected that by the end of the third plan wool 
.production will be raised to about 90 million lbs. 

Poultry Development 

58. Poultry development provides a useful subsidiary occupation 
>10 a large section of the rural population. According to programmes 
for the second plan, by 1960-61, 5 regional poultry farms and 300 
.poultry extension-cum-development centres will have been establish- 
ed. In the third plan, it is proposed to expand two of the regional 
ipoultry farms and to establish two duck breeding farms. It is also 
proposed to expand 100 of the poultry extension centres into district 
farms, establish 10 collection and marketing units and 60 intensive 
.poultry development blocks. It is reckoned that as a result of the 
■measures in view it will be possible to increase the average egg 
production per hen from 60 to 70 per annum and to upgrade about 

fourth of the indigenous poultry stock. 

Dairying and Milk Supply 

59. The need for proper coordination between animal husbandary 
.and dairying programmes is generally recognised- The evolution of 
“dual purpose” breeds could be effectively helped by the organisation 
of a dairy industry based on a system of rural milk production linked 
with urban marketing. The production and collection of milk will 
i)e organised through cooperatives in the rural areas; processing and 
distribution will also be organised through cooperatives wherever 
.possible. Such a system will replace the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the milk trade through scientific processing, hygienic 
handling, efficient marketing and better utilization of milk and milk 
products. Integration between animal husbandry and milk supply 
-schemes will strengthen the agricultural economy as well as ensure 
•supply of pure milk to urban consumers. 

60. The Second Plan included provision for equipping 36 cities 
with modem milk treatment plants with capacity for expansion in 
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future. These included the plants set up at Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, 
Madras and Ahmedabad. The milk to be handled in these plants 
has to be procured from cooperative societies of primary producers 
which are organised in the rural areas serving these cities. Projects 
like rural creameries for the purpose of using surplus milk in areas 
far away from urban consuming centres have also been taken up. 
Three rural creameries and two milk product factories are expected 
to be established by the end of the second pian. 

61. During the third plan period, it is proposed to take up about 
75 milk supply schemes for cities with a population exceeding 100,000 
and new industrial townships. It is also proposed to set up about 
30 rural creameries and 8 milk products factories. A scheme for 
setting up a plant for the manufacture of dairy equipment, including 
items not hitherto manufactured in the country, is under examine' 
tion. The establishment of 4 cattle feed compounding factories is 
also contemplated. In selected milk producing areas, with a view 
to increasing the production of milk, arrangements are to be made 
for technical advice on breeding, feeding and disease control. 

Fisheries 

62. The production of fish, which was estimated at J’O million 
metric tons at the end of the first plan, is expected to increase to 1‘4 
million metric tons by 1960-61 and to rs million metric tons by 
1965-66. Nearly two-thirds of the increased production during the 
third plan is likely to come from marine fisheries. 

63. The programme for the development of fisheries falls into 
two parts, marine fisheries and inland fisheries. The mechanisation 
of fishing craft and work on the development of designs for mechanis- 
ed fishing craft suitable for the different sections of the coast were 
taken up in the first plan. By the end of the first plan about 650 
boats had been mechanised, mostly in Bombay. ^Mechanisation of 
fishing craft has made appreciable progress in the States of Bombay, 
Kerala, Mysore and Madras and programmes for mechanisation have 
also been taken in hand in Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. About 850 
boats have been mechanised since the beginning of the second plan. 
Training in the use and maintenance of mechanised boats is being 
provided at 9 centres in different States. The Deep Sea Fishing 
Station at Bombay has been conducting exploratory surveys for some 
time to map out areas suitable for commercial exploitation. The 
surveys have made it possible for exploitation to be taken up on a 
commercial scale. 
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64. During the third plan, the programme of mechanisation of 
fishing craft is being expanded and it is proposed to mechanise about 
4000 boats. Special emphasis is to be given to the exploration of new 
fishing grounds and to the exploitation of marine resources through 
cooperatives as well as through private fishing companies. Develop- 
ment of fishing harbours and berthing facilities will also be taken 
up. The provision of refrigerated rail cars and insulated road trucks 
for the transport of fish over long distances has been included in the 
programme. 

65. As regards inland fisheries, about 300,000 acres of inland 
waters have been surveyed, about 13,000 acres have been reclaimed 
and over 600,000 acres have been stocked till 1958-59. A training 
course in inland fisheries and management has also been organised. 
The programme for the third plan will include survey of about 
800,000 acres, reclamation of 6,500 acres and stocking of about 200,000 
acres in addition to the areas already stocked during the previous 
plans. 


5. FORESTS AND SOIL CONSERVATION 
Forests 

66. The object of forest policy is to secure the long-range develop* 
ment of forest resources and also to increase output through better 
techniques for timber extraction, the development of forest commu- 
nications and the increased use of preservative and seasoning 
processes. Among the programmes included in the second plan were 
new plantations, survey and demarcation of forest areas, rehabilita- 
tion of degraded forests, construction of roads and improvement of 
existing communications. Schemes for the adoption of improved 
logging methods and seasoning plants also formed part of the Flan. 

67. The plantation of 50,000 acres with suitable woods for the match 
industry and plantation of about 200,000 acres with industrial timbers 
was proposed in the Second Plan and it is expected that these targets 
will be almost fulfilled. Due to overfelling and mal-treatment of 
private forests in the past, large areas are in a degraded condition 
and need rehabilitation. About 400,000 acres of such forests have 
been taken up for rehabilitation during the second plan. Surveys 
and demarcation of 21,000 square miles have also been in progress. 
Programmes for the planting of trees along railway tracks, canals 
and roads are being implemented. Over 5,000 miles of forest roads 
will have been constructed by the end of the second plan. To avoid 
wastage resulting from the traditional methods, taproved methods 
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of logging are being introduced in Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and 
■Jammu and Kashmir. 

68. With the object of meeting part of the shortage of firewood it 
4s proposed to create village forests comprising quick growing species 
during the third plan over an area of about 2 million acres. This 
programme will be taken up in village common lands with commu- 
nity participation. The State will provide technical advice and 
also supply plants and seedlings. By supplying alternative fuel to 
the villagers, the programme will help conserve cowdung for use as 
manure. 

69. Other development programmes envisaged for the third plan 
-are the raising of sal and coniferous plantations on 50,000 acres in 
XJ.P., Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, and West 
Bengal, teak plantations on 200,000 acres in Madhya Pradesh, Assam, 
Kerala, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh and Bihar and miscellaneous plan- 
tations, especially fast growing species on another 450,000 acres in 
Punjab, U.P., Rajasthan, Madras, Kerala, and some other States. 
Programmes for raising plantations along canals, roads and rail- 
tracks will be continued. About a million acres of degraded forests 
will be rehabilitated. In addition, consolidation work will be under- 
taken over 33,000 square miles of forest area. 

70. A target of construction of 15,000 miles of forest roads is pro- 
posed for the third plan. These roads will be integrated with the 
general road programmes in the States. 

71. It is proposed that programmes for improved logging methods 
should receive greater attention in the third plan. It may be men- 
tioned that the Forest Research Institute has designed a number of 
improved implements which have been tested and proved to be 
u.seful. Some workers have already been trained in the use of these 
improved tools and equipment. Programmes for the local manufac- 
ture of these tools for their more widespread use are to be 
formulated. 

n 

72. India’s forests include a variety of secondary timbers which 
can supplement industrial timbers if properly seasoned and rendered 
durable by preservative treatment. The Plan, therefore, envisages 
the establishment of 6 seasoning and preservation plants and a number 
of mobile units with a view to upgrading these secondary timbers 
and utilising them to the maximum advantage. 

73. The demand for wood— round-wood, bamboo, etc., for use in 
construction and industry and firewood for domestic use— is steadily 
increasing. According to a recent timber trends study, supplies of 
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all kinds of timber are likely to fall appreciably short of the demand 
over the next 15 years, unless appropriate remedial measures are 
adopted- The beneficial effects of the forest development 
schemes undertaken during the first and second plans will be realised: 
after several years. Improved logging methods, establishment of 
plants to utilise woodwaste and the use of substitute materials in 
place of solid wood wherever possible are among the measures to be 
adopted for improving in the immediate future the availability of 
round-wood for essential needs. For the supply of fuelwood the 
programmes of village forests and extension forestry need to be 
greatly expanded and accelerated. Special attention has also to be 
given to the development of bamboo. 

74. In working out the detailed programmes for forest develop- 
ment ever the third, fourth and fifth five-year plans, the economic 
aspect will be specially important. A sustained increase in produc- 
tion will have to be realised from year to year through intensive 
forest development schemes, including the planning of quick-grow- 
ing species, selection of high-yield areas, introduction of improved 
techniques, development of forest communications and, more gene- 
rally, the linking of forest development with specific schemes of 
Industrial development to be undertaken over the next 10 or 15 years. 

Soil Conservation 

75. Agricultural t-aiids. — However much irrigation may spread 
in India, there will be left a large area amounting to 140 to 150- 
million acres in which increased yields have to be obtained mainly 
through contour bunding, soil conservation and dry farming techni- 
ques. It was stressed in the Second Plan that soil conservation 
programmes should be taken up as people’s programmes and should 
be executed with a large measure of participation from agriculturists. 
Forty projects for demonstration of dry farming techniques have 
been recently begun. It is expected that about 2 million acres of 
agricultural lands will have benefited from soil conservation measures 
undertaken during the second plan. In the third plan it is proposed 
to undertake soil conservation with contour-bunding over an area 
of 13 million acres and to extend dry farming practices over an area 
of 40 million acres. These are provisional targets for which detailed 
programmes are to be drawn up by States as part of their plans. The 
programme for demonstrations will also be expanded. 

76. River Valleys.— Afforestation of catchment areas of rivers and 
allied measures of land-use is essential for: — 

(a) prolonging the life of storage reservoirs which are built 
for irrigation, power, flood control and other purposes andi 
on which large expenditures are being incurred, 
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(b) effective functioning of minor irrigation tanks, 

(c) minimizing floods, and 

(d) avoidance of erosion of lands. 

The problem of afforestation is of special urgency in respect of 
the Bhakra-Nangal, D.V.C., Hirakud and other major river valley 
projects. During second plan, it was proposed to take jip soil coa-- 
servation work, including afforestation over an .area of 300,000 acres' 
in the catchment areas of large river-valley projects. It is exnected 
that by the end of the second plan this programme will have* been 
completed over an area of about 200,000 acres. During the third' 
plan it is proposed to take up soil conservation measures over an area 
of 600,000 acres. The programme for the raising of fringe plantations 
on river and canal banks as a measure of protection of the banks 
from erosion is proposed to be enlarged. Plants and seedlings will' 
be supplied by the State as also technical advice while village com- 
munities will raise the plantations and look after them. 

77. Desert Lands . — Continuous over-grazing of grasslands, indis- 
criminate cutting of trees and improper land use are the main factors- 
which have led to desert formation in Rajasthan, creating problems- 
of wind erosion, low fertility of soil and low levels of agricultural 
production. Problems similar to those of the Rajasthan desert exist 
in Kutch, in parts of Uttar Pradesh and Punjab and along the coasts. 
Recent experimental work has shown that by proper management 
and care, even under arid conditions, grasslands are rehabilitated 
quickly. Improvement and maintenance of grasslands is, therefore, 
an effective way of combating erosion and supplying the nutritional 
requirements of grazing stock. In order to demonstrate proper 
methods of management of grasslands, including' rotational grazing,, 
a technical programme of grassland demonstration and improvement 
has been taken up in Rajasthan. A brief reference may be made 
here to the Desert Afforestation Research Station at Jodhpur, which 
was set up in 1952 for conducting research on afforestation of differ- 
ent types of soil in the arid areas and on the silviculture of various 
indigenous as well as exotic species of desert plaflts. Seeds and 
seedlings raised on the nursery attached to the research station are 
distributed for raising shelter belts. During the third plan, it is 
proposed to take up afforestation and pasture development pro- 
grammes over an area of about 200,000 acres. 

78. Ravine londs.— Lands situated along rivers such as the 
Vamuna and the Chambal and their distributaries are being eroded 
steadily and are going out of cultivation. It is necessary to reclaim 
such lands by afforestation, terracing and other soil conservation 
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measures in the watersheds of these rivers. A scheme for the survey 
of about 150 square miles of ravine lands and for the reclamation ot 
about 50 square miles of surveyed area in Uttar Pradesh is at present 
under consideration. 

79. Soil conservation legislation.— For effective execution of con^ 
tour-bunding, soil conservation and other land improvement 
measures, the introduction of legislation, where it does not already 
exist, empowering the State Government to frame schemes of con- 
tour bunding for the basin of a river or a stream or for a group of 
villages and to notify them for objections has been recommended. 
After receipt of objections, a scheme may, where necessary, be modi- 
fied and taken up for execution. The cost of works to be undertaken 
in Government limds will be borne by the State. Works to be under- 
taken in individual holdings may be executed by the beneficiaries 
themselves under the supervision of departmental technical staff. If 
a work is not carried out by the beneficiaries concerned it may be 
carried out by the Government or, on its behalf, by the panchayat 
samiti in the block, and the cost recovered from them. Legislation 
on these lines already exists in some States, and it is expected that 
other States will also undertake similar legislation. 



CHAPTER IX 


IRRIGATION AND POWER 

Irrigation and power have been among the most significant 
fields of development since the beginning of the First Plan. Expan* 
sion of irrigation, from large as well as small projects, is an essen* 
tial condition for diversifying agriculture and increasing crop 
yields. The development of power is a pre-requisite for carrying 
out large industrial programmes. River valley projects like the 
D.V.C., Bhakra-Nangal, Hirakud, Chambal, Tungabhadra and 
Nagarjunasagar, which provide both irrigation and power, have 
along with other programmes of development a leading role in 
establishing new levels of economic and social well-being in the 
regions served by them. Thus, large-scale development of irrigation 
and power helps tO’ re-build the agricultural economy and to pave, 
the way for the rapid industrialisation of the country. 

IRRIGATION 

2. As yet only a fraction of the available river water resources 
in the country has been harnessed. These resources were comput- 
ed in 1950 to be 1356 million acre feet, of which it is estimated 
that because of physiographical conditions, only about 450 million 
acre feet can be used for irrigation. Upto 1951 about 76 million 
acre feet, i.e. about 17 per cent of the useable flow had been utilised. 
By the end of the Second Five Year Plan it is estimated that 119 
million acre feet, representing about 26 per cent of the useable flow 
will be utilised. An additional 41 million acre feet is likely to be 
used in the Third Five Year Plan, bringing the proportion to about 
35-36 per cent. 

3. At the beginning of the First Flan, the area" irrigated from 
all sources was 51.5 million acres, of which 22 million acres were 
irrigated from large and medium projects. It has been estimated 
that by end of the Fifth Five Year Plan (1975-76), it might be 
possible to bring about 85 to 90 million acres under irrigation from 
large and medium projects including multipurpose projects. In 
formulating proposals for the Third Five Year Plan, this long range 
goal is being kept in view. 
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First and Second Plan Schemes 

4. The estimated cost of major and medium* ** irrigation schemes 
included in the First and Second Plans is of the order of Rs. 1400 
crores and on- full development these are expected to irrigate about 
38 million acres. By the end of the First Five Year Plan an expen- 
diture of Rs. 380 crores had been incurred on these schemes and a 
further investment of Rs. 390 crores will have been made on them 
by the end of the Second Plan. Expenditure remaining to be 
incurred on these schemes is at present estimated at about Rs. 620 
crores. Of this amount Rs. 160 crores pertain to schemes on which 
expenditure upto the end of the Second Plan would be less than 
5 per cent of their estimated cost. These may be regarded as being 
virtually new schemes for the Third Plan. Some of these schemes 
such as the Rajasthan Canal, Gandak, Ukai, Narmada (Broach), 
etc., will continue beyond the Third Plan. 

5. The irrigation benefits accruing from the First and Second 
Plan schemes at the end of the First Plan and during the Second 
Plan are given in the table below:— 

Table 1: Benefits from irrigation schemes 


end of yjar 

million acres 
potential ♦* at channel 
outlets for gross irri- gross 

utilisation 

net 

1955-56 

gation. 

6.5 

3.3 

2.9 

1956-57 

7*3 

4.1 

3-4 

1957-5S 

8.1 

5.7 

4.9 

i 95 -i-j 9 

9.6 

6.4 

5-9 

1959-60 ( estimated ) 

II. 7 

8.6 

7-4 

i9f>o-6i (anti^.ipated) 

14.0 

10.5 

9.0 


Programme for the the Third Plan 


6. It is necessary to secure the maximum benefits in the short- 
est time from the large investments that are being made on irriga- 
tion projects. It is also important to ensure that the benefits which 
accrue from these projects are not vitiated by any deterioration of 
land due to waterlogging and inadequate drainage or other causes. 
Due emphasis has, therefore, to be given to the following cate- 
gories of schemes in the Third Five Year Plan:— 

(1) completion of continuing schemes of the Second Plan, 
right up to the cultivators’ fields, i.e., including field 
channels. 

* Irrication projects costini; more than Rs- 5 crores are classed as major schemes, and 
those costing between Rs. lo lakhs and Rs. 5 crores as medium schemes. 

**IiTintion potential is the area ahich can be irrigated with the watefj made available 
at channel outlets. 
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(2) drainage and anti-waterlogging schemes. 

(3) medium irrigation projects. 

7. It is proposed that out of the total amount of Rs. 620 crores 
required for completing the schemes taken up in the First and 
Second Plans, about Rs. 470 crores may be provided in^the Third 
Plan, carrying over a balance of Rs. 150 crores into the Fourth 
Plan. With this outlay of Rs. 470 crores, an irrigation potential 
of about 14 million acres will be created which added to 3'5 mil- 
lion acres still remaining to be utilised at the end of the second 
plan will aggregate to 17' 5 million acres. On the basis of the 
information supplied by the State Governments, the additional 
utilisation in the Third Plan from these continuing schemes is 
expected to be 12'5 million acres as shown in Annexure T. In this 
assessment the States have generally assumed full utilisation with- 
in a period of five years in the case of major projects and within 
two to three years in the case of medium projects from the time 
water becomes available at outlets of channels. It should be 
possible to achieve a more rapid rate of utilisation by more vigo-, 
rous and co-ordinated efforts. 

8. Certain new schemes have necessaiily to be undertaken in 
the Third Plan for various reasons, such as storage schemes on 
river Beas in the Punjab as a result of the Indus Basin settlement, 
the Gandak Project in U.P. in view of the taking up of this joint 
scheme in Bihar, etc. Also the irrigation components of certain 
multi-purpose schemes taken up essentially as power schemes in 
the Third Plan have to be proceeded with. There have also to be 
some new medium irrigation schemes primarily from regional 
considerations and for the development of backward areas. For 
the new schemes in the Third Five Year Plan, a provision of about 
Rs. 100 crores has been tentatively proposed. 

H. An outlay of Rs. 60 crores was provided in the Second Plan 
for flood control schemes which included certain drainage schemes 
also. The importance of providing adequate drainage in irrigated 
areas to prevent their deterioration by rising ground water table 
and consequent waterlogged condition has already been emphasised. 
The cost of drainage works in irrigated areas in continuing and 
new schemes has to be included in the project costs of these irriga- 
tion schemes. Waterlogging in certain parts of the country, parti- 
cularly in the Punjab, has become serious, and anti-waterlogging 
measures comprising drains, lining of irrigation channels in select- 
ed reaches, pumping of subsoil water to depress the ground water 
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table, etc. will need to be taken up in the Third Plan on an exten- 
sive scale. Similarly, anti-sea-erosion measures in certain coastal 
reaches, such as Kerala, need attention. A provision of about 
Rs. 80 crores- in the Third Five Year Plan has tentatively been 
proposed for flood-control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and anti- 
sea-erosion schemes. All these schemes are to form part of the 
plans of States. 

10. A total outlay of Rs. 650 crores under the head “Irrigation” 
(which includes flood-control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and anti- 
sea-erosion), has been proposed for the Third Five Year Plan. A 
tentative distribution of the outlay and the corresponding benefits 
under the various groups is as below:— 


Table 2: Outlay in third plan 


group 

outlay 

additional benefits 

(a) irrigation 

(Rs. crores) 

potential utilisation 
(million acres) 
gross 

continuing schemes 

470 

14.0 

12.5 

new schemes 

100 

2.0 

0.5 

total 

57o 

16.0 

13.0 


n« 1 1. 5 

8o 5 million arres to be benefited, 
and 40 to So miles of sea coast 
to be protected. 

65o 

The above programme will require foreign exchange resources 
amounting to about Rs. 45 crores. 

Financial Returns 

11. Irrigation works constructed in recent years and those under 
construction at present, are much more expensive than those built 
in the past, partly on account of higher costs of labour and mate- 
rial and partly on account of the more difBcult and therefore more 
expensive means of making supplies available. For this rea.son, 
and also on account of the increased cost of maintenance and 
operation of old and new projects, adequate returns are not being 
secured. In consequence, irrigation systems are at present work- 
ing at a loss in almost all States. The Finance Commission, 1957, 
had drawn attention to the deterioration in the net receipts from 
irrigation projects. The Planning Commission has examined this 


(b) flood - control, 1 
drainage, anti> | 
waterlogging and > 
anti-sca-erosion | 
schemes J 

total 
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question at some length and suggestions have been made to State 
Governments regarding the steps to be taken for improving financial 
returns. These are;— 

(1) speeding up of utilisation of irrigation facilities created 

by irrigation projects, 

(2) revision of water rates and introduction of • compulsory 

water cess, 

(3) recovery of betterment levy. 

12. Utilisation of irrigation . — ^Utilisation of irrigation involves 
co-ordinated efforts by a number of departments, such as Irrigation, 
Agriculture, Revenue, Community Development Organisation, Co- 
op^'ration, etc., working together with the people at the village 
level. The more important steps necessary for securing speedy 
benefits from irrigation projects are the following: — 

(1) It is essential that there should be synchronisation in 

the programmes for the construction of headworks, 
canals, distributaries, water-courses and field channels 
so as to ensure that as far as possible the irrigation 
waters can be passed down to the cultivators’ fields 
about the same time as they become available at the 
headworks. 

(2) For speedy utilisation of these irrigation facilities, it is 

recommended that development blocks should be set 
up over the entire area to be served by an irrigation 
project as soon as possible after a project has been 
sanctioned. 

(3) In order to eliminate delay in the excavation of water- 

courses and field channels, their alignment should be 
marked out by the project authorities on village maps 
and these maps should be supplied to the district and 
block authorities for getting the field channels excavat- 
ed by the beneficiaries in good time. !Xll States should 
ensure that at the same time as the canal system is 
ready, the excavation of field channels by the benefi- 
cairies is completed. Village institutions should be 
empowered to carry out the works and recover costs 
in case of default. 

(4) A large number of other developmental activities have 

to be carried out simultaneously. These include soil 
surveys, setting up of experimental farms for deter- 
mining and evolving new cropping patterns, and farms 
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for demonstrating scientific irrigation practices parti- 
cularly the economical use of water. 

(5) It is also essential for the departments concerned to 
undertake advance planning in their respective fields, 
for instance, for the supply of improved seeds and fer- 
tilisers and development of local manurial resources, 
provision of larger credit and marketing facilities, 
establishment of warehouses and godowns and improve- 
ment of communications in the areas commanded by 
the irrigation projects. 

To ensure that planning in these fields, is undertaken by the 
departments concerned simultaneously with the planning of cons- 
truction operations by the Irrigation department, Development 
Committees consisting of representatives of all the departments 
concerned are being set up by State Governments. There should 
bo close consultatiun between the various departments from the 
earliest stage and the plan of each department should embody 
within it, in respect of all important irrigation projects, adequate 
provision for carrying out its appropriate tasks. 

13. Water rates.— Water rates should ordinarily cover working 
expenses and debt charges, and irrigation schemes, other than in 
scarcity areas, should not involve loss to general revenues. The 
existing water rates in most States are relatively low. While there 
has been considerable increase in the value of crops produced ai' 
a re.sult of irrigation, and maintenance costs have also greatly 
increased, there has not been a commensurate increase in the water 
rates, which therefore require upward revision. Further, in States 
where water charges are optional, there should be a compulsory 
water cess leviable on the entire area for which irrigaiion facilkics 
are provided, irrespective of whether water is taken by cultivator.^' 
or not. This will be a factor in inducing cultivators to make timely 
use of water and will promote increased crop yields. 

14. Betterment levy . — Legislation for betterment kvy has 
already been passed in most of the States. Recoveries at the pres- 
cribed rate are spread over a period of 15 to 20 years and com- 
mence two or three years after irrigation waters become available. 
The enforcement of the legislation has lagged behind, and the actual 
realisations have been much below the targets initially proposed 
for the Second Plan. The need to promote the necessary legislation 
in the remaining States and to enforce the legislation where it 
has already been passed, are essential steps to be taken during 
the last year of the Second Plan. 
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15. It is important that when an irrigation project is proposed 
for a new area, the State authorities should place the broad out- 
lines and advantages of the scheme before the agriculturists of that 
area, in particular the structure of water raises, betterment levy, 
etc., which have to be paid by the beneficiaries. This education of 
public opinion is likely to result in prompter utilisation of irrigation 
and will also facilitate acceptance of the water rates and better- 
ment levy by the beneficiaries when ihe project materialises. 

16. Flood-control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and anti-sea- 
erosion schemes are especially suited for people’s participation. 
These schemes involve mostly earthwork and do not require any 
great skill on the part of most of the workers. They are also gene- 
rally located at convenient distances from the villages benefited by 
these schemes. It is important that beneficiaries should be per- 
suaded to contribute towards these schemes by offering voluntary 
labour and/or money in lieu thereof. In preparing proposals and 
estimates for such schemes, allowance should be made for people’s 
participation, to the extent envisaged in each of the schemes. These 
works, as also irrigation works, should be carried out in close co- 
operation with the local organisations like the Panchayat Samiti 
and the Village Panchayat. Where possible labour co-operatives 
may be formed which can maintain supplies of tools, obtain con- 
tracts from the departments concerned and arrange for execution 
of works. 


Investigation, Research and Designs 

17. River valley projects require elaborate investigations. To 
ensure continuity in the development of water resources, projects 
and the areas to be benefited by them should be determined and 
basic engineering surveys carried out in advance. Master plans 
for long-term development of irrigation should be prepared in 
each State to bring out clearly the ultimate potentialities and to 
identify the various possible irrigation and multipurpose schemes. 
Special investigation units have already been set«up in almost all 
the States. In the Third Plan there should be even greater 
emphasis on investigations of schemes, so that the most economic 
of these can be selected for execution. 

18. In the Third Plan, it is proposed to enlarge the programme 
of irrigation research on the lines indicated in the Second Five Year 
Plan. It is essential to ensure the maximum possible economies in 
the cost of construction by adopting improved techniques in design 
and construction, and by proper choice of construction materials. 
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There should be adequate designs organisations in the States for 
producing sound and economical designs of structures. 

POWER 

19. Electricity can be generated from any one of the primary 
sources of energy available in India: coal, lignite, water power, 
uranium and thorium reactors, oil, natural and refinery gases. Tidal 
power, wind power, geo-thermal power and solar radiations are 
other possible sources of electricity, but their impact on power 
development in this country has been insignificant so far. 

20. Large quantities of low grade coal, not required by the rail- 
ways or by industry, become available at collieries and coal washer- 
ies. These locations are well suited for coal-fired power stations 
as they utilise these inferior fuels without causing strain on the 
transport system. As a rule hydro generation is cheap as no fuel 
is Deeded. Hydel stations, however, take longer to set up and 
require relatively larger outlays, although smaller foreign exchange 
resources are required. By their nature they have to be located 
in relatively remote localities, generally away from load centres. 
Lately nuclear power has assumed particular significance. New 
uranium deposits have been located in the country and these com- 
bined with tile richest known deposits of thorium in the world pro- 
vide a large reserve of nuclear power. Nuclear stations are best 
located in areas which are distant from collieries and where fuel 
costs are high and alternative cheap hydro-power is not available. 
Power generation from oil, whether by using diesel oil in internal 
combustion engines or by burning furnace oil in boilers , is at pre- 
sent very costly compared to coal-fired or hydro-power stations. 
Moreover diesel oil is in short supply and has to be imported. This 
type of generation has, therefore, to be confined mainly to isolated 
locations or small nursery schemes. 

21. There is a wide field from which to select any specific 
method of power generation suited to an area. The key factors to 
be reckoned in this selection are: the capital costs per kilowatt of 
installed capacity, the foreign exchange component, the cost per 
kilowatt-hour generated, the duration of project construction, its 
impact on other aMied development activities such as coal mining, 
washeries, irrigation, exploitation of natural gas, stimulus to the 
development of new technology etc. The average production costs 
of electricity for hydro, coal-fired and diesel power stations are in 
the neighbourhood of 1:2 nP, 3 nP and 25 nP per kilowatt-hour 
respectively. The cost of atomic generation estimated at 3'5 to 4 
nP will be comparable with coal-fired stations in areas remote 
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from coal fields. The foreign exchange component of coal-based 
power stations is two to three times that of hydro stations, while 
nuclear stations require considerably more than even thermal 
stations. Because of the different characteristics of the various 
types of power generation, optimum economy can be achieved by 
proper balance in the different modes of generation, and inter- 
connecting them as far as possible to meet the varying conditions 
of power demand such as base, peak and seasonal loads in a grid. 


Existing Development 

22. The Second Plan aimed at rapid industrialisation with parti- 
cular emphasis on the development of basic and heavy industries. 
Power development was therefore a corresponding priority. A 
considerable rise in the demand for power was noticed in almost 
all the regions in the country and power availability generally lag- 
ged behind the demand. At the beginning of the Second Plan the 
total installed generatmg capacity was 3:4 million kW of which 
2*7 million kW was in electric supply undertakmgs in the public 
and private sectors and 0*7 million kW in industrial, establishments 
generating their own power. Taking into account the targets fixed 
for industrial development, the Second Plan provided for raising 
the installed capacity to 6’ 9 million kW of which PO million kW 
was to be accounted for by the self-generating industries. The 
actual achievement, however, is now expected to be 6 *8 million 
kW. Annexure 2 shows the installed generating capacity in the 
various States at the end of the First Plan, capacity anticipated at 
the end of the Second Plan and that expected to be reached on 
the completion of schemes in progress during the Second Plan. 
The shortfall in the original target has occurred mainly because of 
foreign exchange difficulties that arose during the early years of 
the Second Plan; also the completion of some of the major hydro- 
electric projects such as Bhakra-Nangal, Koyna, Rihand, Hirakud 
Stage II has been delayed to some extent. In order to avoid condi- 
tions of severe power shortage in the early yearg of the Third Plan 
necessary measures have been taken to provide foreign exchange 
for implementing the remaining power schemes which had been 
originally regarded as ‘non-core’ projects. Work has also been 
tpWpn up on a few additional power schemes which were not origi- 
nally included in the Second Plan with a view to meeting specific 
increap^i in regional demands that arose during the Plan period. 
Further, arrangements have been made to commence preliminary 
works on selected Third Plan power schemes during the last year 
of the Second Flan. 
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23. The total outlay on power during the First Plan was of the 
order of Rs. 260 crores in the public sector and Rs. 32 crores in the 
private sector. The corresponding figures in the Second Flan are 
estimated at Rs. 410* crores and Rs. 37 crores respectively. Indus- 
trial establishments providing their own power accounted for an 
additional outlay of about Rs. 10 crores in the First Plan period 
and of about Rs. 28 crores during the Second Plan. 


Growth of Installed Capacity and Energy Generated 

24. Power development is directly related to industrial develop- 
ment as may be seen from the fact that more than 75 per cent of 
the electricity consumed is used for industrial production and other 
associated uses. The emphasis on heavy and basic industries is 
continued in the Third Plan and this necessitates adequate forward 
planning in regard to power also. After examining the targets 
that have been fixed for the various industries, railway traction 
etc., it has been found that power generating capacity should be 
increased from 5*8 million kW to 11*8 million kW during the Third 
Plgn period. This is in line with the long term target of 30 mil- 
lion kW of installed generating capacity by 1975-76. The growth 
of installed capacity and energy generated is set out below:— 

Table 3: Growth of installed capacity and energy generated 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 

(estimated) (estimated) 

3.1 installed capacity in million kW 


1 state-owned public utilities 

0-6 

1*4 

3-3 

9-1 

2 company-owned public utilities 

I'l 

1-3 

1-5 

1-6 

3 self-generating industrial establishments 

0-6 

0-7 

i-o 

i-i 

4 total 

2-3 

3*4 

5*8 

11*8 

3.2 energy generated 

in million ItWhrs 


I state-owned public utilities 

2104 

4500 

12 1 00 


? company-owned public utilities 

3003 

4300 

5600 

't 42250 

3 self-generating industrial establishments 

1468 

2200 

300J 


4 total • 

6575 

IIOOO 

20700 

42250 


*If aouaiiat is taken of the additional investment made outside the Plan from their 
o^vn reaoorces by D.V.C. and certain State Electricity Boards, the total investireot 
OQ piver in the public sector will be of the order of Rs. 460 crorea. 
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Installed capacity by type of plant is also shown below:— 
Table 4: Installed capacity by type of plant 


(in million kW) 


group 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 




(estunated) 

^estimati 

I hydro plant 

0.56 

0.94 

2.10 " 

4*75 

2 steam plant* 

1.60 

2.27 

3-45 

6.50 

3 oil plant 

0.15 

0.21 

0.25 

0.25 

4 nuclear plant 

— 

— 


o«30 

5 total 

2.31 

3 - 4 .' 

5.80 

11.80 


Programme for the Third Plan 

25. The Third Five Year Plan envisages an outlay of Rs. 975 
crores for power, of which Rs. 925 crores will be in the public 
sector and Rs. 50 crores in the private sector. Approximate break- 
up of the outlay in the public sector is Rs. 580 crores for hydro and 
thermal generating schemes, Rs. 51 crores for atomic power and 
Rs. 24 crores for uranium mining, fabrication and plutonium 
extraction plant and Rs. 270 crores for transmission, distribution 
and rural electrification. Salient figures are given below:— 

Table 5: Outlay and benefits 


group 

outlay in the 
third plan 
Rs* crores 

benefits 
during the 
third plan 
in million kW 

benefits in 
fourth or 
later plans in 
million kW 

I schemes carried over from the Second 
to the Third Plan 

230 

2*4 

0-4 

2 new schemes which will yield benefits 
inl^dPlan .... 

620 

3*6 

0‘8 

3 new schemes which will yield benefits 
in Fourth or subsequent plans 

75 


30 

4 total 

925 

60 

4-2 


The foreign exchange component of the power programme in the 
Third Han is estimated at Rs. 270 crores. The above figures are 
rough indications and may need to be amended after details of 
the proposals of States are finalised. ^Increase in generating capa- 
city in each State will be carefully examined in relation to the 
industries proposed to be set up in the State. The provision for 
meeting power requirements arising from the steel plant at Bokaro 
is to be found from the allocation under “Industries and Minerals”. 

*A8 the Wpe of cenenting pUnt in sdf-genertting industrial establishments is 
not precisely available entire capacity is shown as steam plant. 
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The Third Plan at present provides for the installation of 
300,000 kW of nuclear power. Further proposals of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the expansion of nuclear energy are under 
consideration. 

26. The transmission network would be iurther strengthened 
and extended during the Third Plan as shown in the Table below:— 


Table 6: Transmission lines 



transmission lines 


II kV and above 


(circuit miles) 

1955-56 . 

. . . sSfioo 

1960-61 

. . . 70,00c 

1965-66 

. . . 150,000 


About Rs. 165 crores are proposed to be spent during the plan 
period on transmission lines and substations, in addition to the 
provision for subtransmission lines contained in the outlay of 
Rs. 105 crores for rural electrification. 

Rural Electrification 

27. By the end of the Second Plan the total number of towns 
and villages electrified in the country will be about 19,000 as against 
7,400 at the end of the First Plan. The Third Plan provides for 
the electrification of further 15,000 villages and towns with an esti- 
mated outlay of Rs. 105 crores. The following Table gives the 
break-down in terms of population range, the number of towns and 
villages which have been electrified during the principal plan 
periods and the number expected to be electrified at the end of the 
Third Plan. 


Table 7: Towns and villages electrified 


population total number number number number 

range number electri- electri- electri- electri- 

accor- fied fied by fied by fled by 
ding- by March March March 

to’51 March 1956 1961 1966 

census 1951 (estimated) (estimated) 


over 1,00,000 

73 

49 

73 

73 

73 

50,000 to 1,00,000 

III 

88 

III 

III 

III 

20,000 to 50,000 

401 

240 

366 

399 

401 

10,000 to 20,000 

856 

260 

350 

756 

856 

5,000 to 10,000 

3101 

258 

1200 

1800 

3101 

less than 5,000 

556565 

2792 

5300 

15861 

29458 

total 

561x07 

3687 

7400 

19000 

34000 
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28. There are a number of isolated areas where small hydro 
plants of 10 to 100 kW each can be set up at a modest cost. Small 
hydro units upto 100 kW capacity are now being manufactured in 
the country. In the long run, they will be more economical than 
diesel-alternator sets and relatively easy to maintain, and will not 
involve foreign exchange for their procurement or operation. A 
separate unit has been set up in the Central Water and Power Com- 
mission for initiating and assisting in field surveys and in the instal- 
lation of such plants. It is suggested that State Governments should 
^ive special attention to this aspect of power development and for- 
mulate suitable programmes. 


29. Rural extensions of electricity become relatively uneconomic 
mainly because of distances separating individual villages, the low 
level of power consumption and the seasonal character of the re- 
quirements of power specially in agriculture. With a view to 
improving the load factor it is important that different types of eco- 
nomic activities in each district should be developed in a coordinated 
manner. This object can be secured through a carefully formulated 
development programme for each area covering the activities in 
different fields of development such as minor irrigation, credit and 
'ervice facilities for equipment, good seeds and manure, village and 
small scale industries etc. so that rural electrification makes the 
maximum contribution possible to the increase of agricultural and 
industrial production. There should be forward planning for rural 
dectrification over a period of two or more years ahead of taking 
up the work so that simultaneous action is initiated in other sectors 
also. To facilitate the drawing up of definite schemes for the utili- 
'<ation of power as part of the district development plan the State 
Electricity Boards should indicate in advance to the district 
agencies concerned their estimates of the amount of power likely 
to be available under the Third Plan for rural areas and small towns 
under the State Plan for power development. It has been recom- 
mended to States that in every district where electric fecilities exist 
or are likely to be available a small committee should be set up to 
plan and advise on rural development programmes. These pro- 
grammes should be worked out in sufficient detail and with the 
necessary phasing in terms of limited areas, such as, a small town 
and its neighbourhood or a group of villages which have a common 
source of power and can, therefore, have a well conceived econo- 
mic development programme. These district plans should be imple- 
mented as part of the State Plans so that the development of rural 
electrification keeps in step with the programme for additional gene- 
lating capacity. 
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Other Aspects 

30. In accordance with the requirements of the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1948, autonomous Electricity Boards have been set 
up practically in all the States. It is necessary that electricity un- 
dertakings in the public sector should earn reasonable surpluses and 
ouild up the reserves for financing future development. Thia has 
become particularly necessary because of the growing volume of in- 
vestment in the public sector in this field, the capital intensive 
nature of power development and the rapid growth in demand. 

31. In 1957 the Finance Commission referred to the unsatisfactory 
financial results in the working of electricity undertakings and 
emphasised that the State Governments should take adequate steps 
to ensure that the Electricity Boards were run in such a manner 
as would enable them to meet the interest burden on the outstand- 
ing loans due to the States. A recent review of the finances of 
the various Electricity Boards has revealed that the position has 
not shown any improvement. The principal steps that should be 
undertaken for substantially improAdng the financial position of the 
Boards are: 

(1) selection of the most economical projects for power 

generation; 

(2) achieving utmost economy in construction costs; 

(3) phasing of projects in such a way as to reduce the lag 

between the availability of benefit and its utilisation; 

(4) maximum utilisation of the existing generating capacity 

by building up loads in such a way as to improve the 

plant and load factors; 

(5) operating the power stations at the highest efficiency by 

various measures such as by effecting fuel economies, 

reduction of losses etc., 

(6) interconnected operation with the grids in the adjoining 

States; and 

(7) readjustment in tariffs and electricity duties. 

It is proposed that these aspects should be examined carefully 
and suitable steps taken to augment the revenues. 

32. Experience in the Second Plan has underlined the fact that 
our dependence for electrical equipment on imports is a serious 
obstacle to rapid development of power. Evmi during the third 
plan the country will have to depend on foreign imports for quite 
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8 large proportion of the machinery and equipment required. In 
addition to completing the first heavy electrical plant at Bhopal and 
further expanding it during the third plan additional plants both 
in the public and private sectors are abo being planned for imme- 
diate development. These, when completed, are expected to meet 
Q substantial portion of the country’s need in the fourth plan for 
hydraulic and steam turbines, boilers, alternators, motors, transfor- 
mers, switchgear etc. 

33. There are several aspects of power programme which will 
require continued attention in the Third Plan. These are:— 

(1) Investigations of hydro-electric projects.— The hydro- 

electric potential of the country has been assessed at 40 
million kilowatts. By the end of the Third Plan only 
11 per cent, of this will have been exploited. As hydro- 
electric projects require extensive investigations, there 
has been a paucity of fully investigated projects which 
had hampered the more rapid development of this 
source of cheap power. In several States separate in- 
vestigating units have already been set up. But the 
volume of work yet remaining to be done is so large 
that more attention will have to be given to it in the 
Third Flan. 

(2) Standardisation of equipment.- The Central Water and 

Power Commission have already worked out a manual 
of construction for rural extensions with a view to 
standardisation and lowering of construction costs. 
Similar approach for thermal power stations, transmis- 
sion line practices and sub-stations is desirable. 

(3) Kesearch.— Research on problems of generkion, transmis- 

sion and distribution will be carried out in the Power 
Research Institute being built at Bangalore. A switch- 
gear testing station is being set up at Bhopal for testing 
and developing designs of switchgear. 

(4) Load surveys.— A systematic survey of prosppctive loads 

in the various regions and periodic review of the 
should be conducted by the State Electricity Boards and 
the Central Water and Power Commission. 

(5) Design and construction.— The need has been felt for the 

setting up of a specialist organisation to plan, Huaifni 
and construct large hydro and thermal stations which 
are at present being done through foreign consultants. 
It is proposed to develop this type of organisation in 
the country during the liiird pW 
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34. The inter-connection of power stations and power systetns will 
improve the performance of Electricity Supply Undertakings by rais- 
ing the load factor, by reducing the stand-by machinery and by en- 
abling the most efficient operation of the available plant. It is, 
therefore, desirable that all power stations should, to the extent 
feasible, be inter-connected into a State grid and the State grids 
tied into a zonal or regional grid, thus making it possible to exchange 
power and ensure optimum benefits. 

35. There has been inter-State cooperation in the past in the 
execution of projects such as Bhakra-Nangal, Machkund, Tunga- 
bhadra, Chambal, etc. Such cooperation needs to be further extend- 
ed in the Third Plan for harnessing the large hydro-electric poten- 
tial, a considerable part of which is concentrated in certain regions 
like the Western Ghats. 



Irrigation and Power 


ANNEXURE 1 

Benefits expected from continuing major and medium irrigation 

schemes 

(*OQoacr€ 9 ) 


si. end of second plan end of third plan 


no. 

I 

state 


potential 

utilisation 

potential 

utilisation 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

Andhra Pradesh 


. 830 

735 

2035 

1640 

2 

Assam 


• • • 

• . 

• . 

• • 

3 

Bihar 


915 

720 

2840 

1980 

4 

Gujerat 


725 

245 

2150 

1685 

5 

Jammu & Kashmir 


. 20 

20 

110 

105 

6 

Kerala . 


370 

355 

540 

540 

7 

Madhya Pradesh 


80 

60 

1360 

1030 

8 

Madras . 


545 

545 

820 

770 

9 

Maharashtra 

• 

275 

165 

1250 

825 

10 

Mysore 

• 

• 780 

475 

1470 

1420 

II 

Orissa 

• 

. 1000 

720 

2385 

2185 

12 

Punjab 


3640 

2975 

4330 

42x5 

13 

Rajasthan 


965 

690 

2375 

190 

14 

Uttar Pradesh 


2375 

1565 

3975 

2580 

15 

West Bengal . 


. 17CO 

1290 

•2685 

2235 

i6 

total 


. 14220 

10560 

28325 

23110 


say (million acres) 


. 14*0 

10-5 

28*0 

23»0 


Notes:— 

1. “ Potential” is the area which can be irrigated with the water made a^railable 

. at channd outlets. „ 

2 . All the above figures pertain to gross irrigation as distinct from net irrigftion. 


m 


20 P. C.— 14. 
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ANNEXURE 2 

Progress of installed power generating capacity in various states 


0 . 

state 




installed 

beginning 
of second 
plan 

capacity in 

end of 
second 
plan 

megawatts 

on 

completion 
of second 
plan 
schemes 
in 

progress 

] 

2 




3 

4 

5 

I 

Andhra Pradesh . 



• 

i 8 o-o 

303-6 

482*4 

2 

Assam 


• 

• 

6-6 

20*0 

55*0 

3 

Bihar 



• 

479-0 

641-5 

896-5 

4 

Qtijerat 



• 

300-0 

405*0 

445*0 

5 

Jammu & Kashmir . 


• 

• 

13*0 

26*5 

31*0 

6 

Kerala 




89*0 

166 *0 

350*0 

7 

Madhya Pradesh 




140*5 

305*2 

450*7 

8 

Madras 




167*0 

582*0 

732*0 

9 

Maharashtra 




508.0 

788*5 

1038*5 

10 

Mysore 




200*0 

234*0 

452*6 

II 

Orissa 




21*0 

280*6 

390*1 

12 

Punjab 



t 

152*0 

377 '4 - 

467*4 

13 

Rajasthan . 


• 


71*0 

169*1 

265*6 

14 

Uttar Pradesh . 


• 

• 

324*0 

423*0 

833-0 

15 

West Bengal 


t 

• 

710*0 

966-5 

1211*5 

i6 

Delhi . . 


• 

• 

65*0 

89*0 

119*0 

17 

Other Union Territories 




7*2 

n '5 

ir *5 

18 

total ^ • ■ • 




3433 ‘3 

5789-4 

8231*8 


I9t 





CHAPTER X 

VILLAGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 

Programmes of village and small industries were given an import- 
ant place in the First and Second Plans because, besides providing 
employment, they assure a broad and decentralised base to the 
national economy. The objectives which the programmes are intend- 
ed to serve in the Third Plan are broadly the same as in the Second, 
namely, to provide employment, to meet a substantial port of the 
increased demand for common consumer goods and simple producers* 
goods and to provide the basis for a progressive and efBcient decen- 
tralised sector closely integrated with agriculture as well as with 
large scale industries. The scale of effort in the Third Plan will, 
however, be broadened further and emphasis will be on promotion 
of these industries in rural areas and small towns. 

2. The programmes will continue to be guided by the following 
approach:— 

(1) the relative contributions of small and large units In 

meeting the growing requirements of the community 
will be defined as part of common production pro- 
grammes for various industries; 

(2) small units will be assisted to improve their organisational 

and technical efficiency; and 

(3) artisans and craftsmen will be helped to organise on 

cooperative lines, especially in the rural areas. 

Review of Progress 

3. The programmes for handloom, khadi, village industries, small 
scale industries (including industrial estates), handicrafts and seri- 
culture have recently been reviewed by six Working Groups set up 
by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The working of the 
twenty-five industrial pilot projects taken up in 1955 under the 
Community Development programme has also been assessed by a 
Study Teem. Progress so far has been encouraging on the whole. 

4. Handloom and khadi.— Production of handloom cloth will in- 
crease from 742 million yards in 1950-51 to about 2,125 million yards 
in 1960-61. Production of traditional kbadj which was about 7 mil- 
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lion yards in 1950-51 is expected to increase to about 48 million 
yards and of khadi made from a mixture of Ambar yam and ordinary 
charkha yam to about 32 million yards by 1960-61. The 
total number of looms in the cooperative sector has increas- 
ed from 680,000 in the middle of 1953-54 to about 1*2 million 
at the beginning of 1959-60. Fuller employment has been provided to 
about 3 million handloom weavers, and part-time employment to 
about 1 million spinners, besides whole-time employment to carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, etc., engaged in production or repair of equipment 
In saranjam karyalayas. Marketing of khadi presented considerable 
difficulties during the later half of the second plan period and sales of 
handloom cloth have also had occasional setbacks. Installation of 
powerlooms by cooperatives of handloom weavers has been slow and 
out of 13,000 powerlooms already sanctioned, only about 3,500 are 
expected to be installed by the end of 1960-61. 

5. Small scale industries.— In spite of the shortages of certain 
basic raw materials like pig iron, steel and non-ferrous metals, the 
growth of small scale industries has been quite impressive. In a 
number of industries including sewing machines, electric fans, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware and hand tools there have been increases 
in production varying from 25 to 50 per cent and in some cases even 
higher. Machines valued at about Rs. 2 crores have been supplied 
by the National Small Industries Corporation under the hire-purchase 
scheme which was introduced in 1956. As a part of the industrial 
extension service. Small Industries Service Institutes have been set 
up in all States and 42 Extension Centres have been established. 
Courses in business management for imparting training to small 
Industrialists have been organised. Government purchases of differ- 
ent kinds of stores from small industries increased from Rs. 75 lakhs 
in 1953-54 to about Rs. 4.5 crores in 1958-59. About 60 industrial 
estates are expected to be established by the end of second plan. In 
all they will contain about 700 factories or workshops, providing 
«nployment to about 10,000 persons. It is estimated that full-time 
employment will have been provided by the end of the second plan 
to about 300.000 persons. No significant progress was, however, made 
In developing small scale units as ancillaries to large scale units, in 
bringing about dispersal of industries and in working out common 
production programmes. Greater emphasis has to be given to these 
aspects in future. The organisation of the extension services also 
needs to be strengthened and a new approach has to be made in 
regard to training-cum-production centres. 

6. Village industries.— The development of village Industries is 
hampered by the present low level of tedmology and by shortage of 
trained and experienced supervisory personnel. Iliere is also the 
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need for relating the programmes of development for these industries 
to other rural development programmes in each area and for build- 
ing up an efficient organisation reaching out to blocks and villages. 
While these industries have helped to provide partial relief to village 
artisans and under-employed women workers in the villages, they 
have not been able to provide fully remunerative work or to attract 
youngmen with some measure of training and education.* In the first 
three years of the second plan, actual utilisation of funds was slow 
and only a small impact could be made by way of extension of more 
efficient techniques or organised supply of raw materials and market- 
ing. Greater progre.ss is expected during the last two years of the 
plan. 

7. Handicrofts.— Available data about handicrafts are inadequate, 
but there has been some imnrovement in exports and internal sales. 
Some of the factors which retarded progress were kck of credit 
facilities and shortage of trained and technical personnel as well as 
of certain essential raw materials. 

8. Scrtcutturc.— Production of raw silk Increased from 3.05 mil- 
lion lbs. in 1956 to 3‘34 million lbs. in 1958, as against the target of 
4 million lbs. in 1960-61 fixed by the Central Silk Board. The high 
cost of production of raw silk continues to be the main problem of 
the industry. 

9. Coir industry.— Progress in the coir industry has been general- 
ly slow. The problems of the industry have been recently reviewed 
by the Coir Enquiry Committee and its recommendations for streng- 
thening the organisational and financial position of the coir coopera, 
tives arc being implemented. 

Proposals for the Third Plan 


10. For the Third Plan the principal physical targets proposed 
are:— 


Table 1: Proposed- targets 


handloom 

powerloonu 

(a) in the handloom sector 

(b) others 
khadi 

(a) traditional 

(b) Ambar 


taw silk 

indwtrlal esutea 

powetloomi to be Installed ta the handloom 
lector 


unit 

1960-61 1965-66 


(anticipated) (target) 

million yds. 

2,125 1 

:: } 

405 1 3,500 

1 


48 

s» 

» J 


2^10 

million lbs* 

3-7 S-O 

no. 

60 360 

no. 

1.300 13.000 
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Further development in terms of larger provision of credit, training 
facilities and technical assistance, marketing aids, etc., is envisaged 
in the field of small scale industries, handicrafts, village industries 
and coir. 

11. A total outlay of Rs. 250 crores in the public sector has been 
provisionally suggested for the development of village and small 
industries under the Third Plan. The tentative break-up of the out- 
lay between different industries is indicated below along with the 


corresponding anticipated expenditure during the 

second plan 

period:— 


Table 2: Tentative allocations 



Second plan 

third plan 


(anticipated 

(tentative 


expenditure) 

allocations) 


(Rs. crores) 

handloom and powcrlooms in the handloom sector 

32.1 

36.0 

kh8di> Ambar khadi and village industries 

80.5 

89.0 

•mall scale industries and industrial estates 

56.3 

T07.0 

handicrafts 

5*3 

8.0 

sericulture 

3.8 

7.0 

coir industry 

a.o 

3.0 

total 

180.0 

250.0 


12. The provisional distribution of allotments shown above is 
intended primarily to facilitate more detailed work on the prepara- 
tion of schemes. It is recognised, however, that in some fields larger 
allocations may have to be considered when further studies have 
been completed. The outlay of Rs. 250 crores by the Central and 
State Governments will be in addition to such provisions for small 
industries as may be found within the community development blocks 
under their separate budgets and the funds provided for the rehabili- 
tation of displaced persons, social welfare schemes and the welfare 
of backward classes. It includes, however, provision for such working 
capital as may be required until institutional credit facilities become 
available. 

13. With a view to obtaining larger funds from the banking insti- 
tutions for the development of village and small industries, it is pro- 
posed to offer a Government guarantee for loans to these industries. 
Under the pilot scheme of credit guarantee to be taken up shortly, 
Governmen+ will share part of the ri.sk In the initial vears. The 
scheme is to be operated by the Reserve Bank of India on behalf of 
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Government. Another proposal is to try to obtain funds from the 
institutional agencies, if necessary by giving a Government guarantee 
for loans to certain well-established organisations like the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission. 

14. Besides the outlay in the public sector, about Rs. 275 crores 
are expected to be invested from private sources. On the basis of the 
total investment, it is estimated that the various programmes may 
provide part-time or fuller employment lor about 5 million persons 
and whole-time employment for about 800,000 persons. Programmes 
for the handloom industry, powerlooms in the handloom sector and 
village industries are expected to provide fuller employment and 
those for hand-spun yarn for the production of khadi part-time 
employment. Programmes for small scale industries including indus- 
trial estates, handicrafts, sericulture and coir spinning and weaving 
are expected to create mostly whole-time employment. 

15. Programmes for these industries are intended to provide basic 
facilities and assistance so as to create conditions favourable to their 
growth. The emphasis is on improving technical and organisational 
efficiency so that these industries may become a self-supporting sec- 
tor of the economy. The role of subsidies, rebates on sales and shel- 
tered markets is to be progressively reduced, and efforts directed 
more intensively towards improving the productivity of the worker 
through positive forms of assistance. Attention has to be specially 
focussed on improving existing skills and tools and, at the same time, 
on imparting higher skills and introducing new equipment and build- 
ing up for this purpose an enlarged extension service, including com- 
mon service facilities. Artisans, entrepreneurs an.^ cooperatives will 
need to be specially assisted in respect of workshop accommodation, 
credit, marketing and technical advice. Opportunities would thus be 
created for young trained technicians to take to small industries as 
full-time occupations. Steps will also have to be taken to ensure 
that the expenditure on overheads and buildings is kept to the mini- 
mum. It is important that there should be effective'’ coordination in 
regard to the activities of the various Boards and State Governments 
in setting up emporia and sales depots and organising publicity so as 
to avoid duplication of effort and expenditure. Similarly, in provid- 
ing training facilities, specially for rural artisans, the programmes of 
the various Ministries and State Governments will have to be suit- 
ably coordinated. 

16. Hie various aspects of the promotion of industrial cooperatives 
were e xamin ed in 1958 by a special Working Group. Decisions have 
already been taken by Government on its recommendations and their 
implementation will strengthen these cooperatives. In the sphere of 
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small scale industries, where small entrepreneurs predominate, jiid n s- 
trial associations should be helped to play an important role. A num- 
ber of such associations exist, but steps have to be taken to increa se 
their membership and to federate them into larger organisations. 

Froghammxs of Development 

17. Details of the programmes of aid and assistance which are to 
be financed from public outlays will be worked out by the Boards 
and the State Governments in the course of the next few months. 
The salient features of the programmes as at present envisaged are 
given below. 

18. Handloom and khadi.—Ot the total target of 9,300 million 
yards of cloth, the target envisaged for the decentralised sector of 
the textile industry is 3,500 million yards. Its break-up as between 
different segments of the decentralised sector, namely, the handloom, 
powerlooms in the handloom sector, other powerlooms and khadi 
including that made from a mixture of Ambar and ordinary charkha 
yarn, is yet to be finally determined. For the handloom industry, 
however, a production target of 2,800 million yards of cloth by 1965- 
66 has been suggested and it is proposed to bring into active use about 
200,000 looms which are at present idle, to improve productive effi- 
ciency through technological improvements, including gradual ins- 
tallation of semi-automatic looms, and to strengthen the structure of 
the cooperatives. Regarding the powerlooms in the handloom sector, 
it is proposed to concentrate on the installation of 13,000 powerlooms 
already approved during the second plan. The emphasis in organis- 
ing the additional production of khadi will be on meeting local 
requirements of consumption so that the difficulties of marketing 
large surplus quantities are avoided. 

19. Village industries.— Much useful experience has been gained 
in recent years in the development of village industries. Besides 
^nnsnli dating the work already done, the emphasis during the third 
plan will be primarily on intensive efforts in selected areas and on 
the co-ordination of the programmes for these industries more closely 
with other schemes of rural development. On a long-term view, it 
is likely that the existing character of village industries will diange 
through the use of improved techniques so as to meet 
incre asingly the requirements of progressive rural communities. As 
a result of experience, the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
is already introducing the use of power for such purposes as pulp- 
making for the manufacture of paper, crushing of non-edible oilseeds, 
gur and khandsari md the manufacture of sugar from palm. Further 
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possibilities of using power on a decentralised basis in village indus- 
tries are being studied. The activities of the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, State Khadi and Village Industries Boards 
and the State Governments will have to be closely co-ordinated so 
that programmes for these industries can make a substantial contri- 
bution to development in each area. 

20. Rural industries run on efficient lines have an important role 
in providing opportunities of work and thus contributing to the solu- 
tion of the problems of under-employment and unemployment. It 
is proposed to draw up for the Third Plan a comprehensive pro- 
gramme which will take care of the various requirements of the rural 
artisans and craftsmen, namely, adequate facilities for training, pro- 
vision of credit under an easy procedure and at reasonable rates, 
technical assistance provided through extension services and common 
service facilities, supply of improved tools, facilities for purchase of 
raw materials in short supply, assistance in the marketing of goods 
through sales depots and purchase of Government stores and, where 
necessary, construction of worksheds. 

21. Small scale industries , — ^Programmes for development in this 
field have two main aims during the third plan, namely, (a) expansion 
of existing schemes such as extension services, provision of com- 
mon service facilities, supply of machines on hire-purchase terms, 
training, economic research and surveys, etc.; and (b) emphasis on 
the development of ancillary and feeder units. As far as possible, 
development of small scale industries will be linked up with schemes 
for the development of power and an attempt made to build up nuclei 
of small industries within the reach of existing and proposed trans- 
mission lines. The main consideration requiring emphasis here is 
that along with the programmes for carrying electricity to small 
towns and rural areas, State Governments and agencies concerned 
at the district and block level should plan in^detall for the utilisation 
of power and should endeavour to make all the facilities needed 
available to artisans, cooperatives and small entrepreneurs. 

22. In the second plan, a few schemes were initiated with the 
object of developin.? small units as ancillaries or as feeders to large 
units through voluntary arrangements. Among the difficulties 
reported to have been experienced by large units in the initial stages 
are uncertainty concerning regularity of supply and the uneven 
quality of the products manufactured by small units. The small 
units, on the other hand, are some times handicapped by lack of suffi- 
cient equipment and the necessary facilities for obtaining drawings. 

20 P. C.— 16. 
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designs and specifications. The subject is under examination at pre- 
sent by a committee set up by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. 

23. Surveys, both all-India and regional, of a large number of 
small scale industries have been carried out in recent years by the 
economic investigation teams of the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try. It is proposed that the more important aspects of the develop- 
ment of these industries should be studied in greater detail and pro- 
posals for their future development worked out. In particular, the 
relative contribution which these industries can be expected to make 
in relation to the large scale industries and the extent to which pro- 
cesses of production can be decentralised through their establish- 
ment will have to be borne in mind in working out the broad outlines 
of programmes for their development. During the first and second 
plans, spheres of production of small and large units were demarcated 
in the case of some industries, such as cotton textiles and agricultural 
imnlements In a few other industries such as bicycles, sewing 
maohines and storage batteries, after estimating the requirements, 
separ??te targets of production were laid down for the large scale 
nud ^h'‘ smnll qcalr> seefors. It is proposed to examine further action 
on these lines in industries like agricultural implements and machi- 
nery, rnach^'ie and h^nd tools, bicycles and bicycle parts, sewing 
machines and sewing machine parts, automobile and diesel engine 
parts, radio receivers and amplifiers, tanning and footwear, fruits and 
vegetable preservation, cotton textile machinery parts, electric 
motors (fraetional) and fans, paints and varnishes, storage batteries, 
scientific and table gla'^sware, surgical and mathematical instruments 
and plastic products. 

24. Industrial estates.— The first priority will be the completion 
of industrial estates started but not completed during the second 
plan. It is proposed to set up about 300 new industrial estates of 
varying sizes during the third plan period and to locate them as far 
as possible in small and medium-sized towns and selected rural areas 
v/horc facilities liVe power, water supply and transport are available 
A rural industrial estate mav consist of a small number of work- 
sheds. Care will have to be taken to locate such estates in areas where 
there is a sufficient number of artisans and craftsmen and where 
improvement in economic conditions provides opportunities for the 
use of improved techniques and better tools. 

25. Handicraft?.— Emphasis in the third plan will be mainly on 
improvement of the quality an'l marketability of the products through 
assistance to artisans in obtaining raw materials, provision of better 
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designs and credit facilities, etc. The activities of the pilot centres 
for production and training and the. design centres set up by the 
Board will be coordinated with similar activities undertaken by the 
State Governments. 

26. Sericulture.— A production target of 5 million lbs. of raw silk 
has been tentatively suggested for the third plan. The principal aim 
in the third plan will be to reduce the cost of production of raw silk 
through programmes for increasing the yield per acre of mulberry, 
to create a sound seed organisation and to replace a large number of 
the traditional charkhas by cottage basins. 

27. Coir industry.— The main emphasis in the third plan will be 
on bringing a large section of the industry within the cooperative 
fold, strengthening the primary coir cooperatives and the central 
marketing socities and assisting the industry as a whole from the 
standpoint of increasing exports of coir goods. A pilot scheme is also 
proposed to be taken up for the introduction of small spinning 
machines for improving the quality of coir yarn. Other items in the 
programme are better facilities for dyeing and processing, develop- 
ment of bristle fibre and rope making, utilisation of coconut pith and 
waste, etc 
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INDUSTRIES AND MINERALS 
Objectives & Pbiobities 

The industrial plan for the period 1961*66 has to be governed by 
the over*riding need to lay the foundations for rapid industrialisa- 
tion over the next 15 years, if long term objectives in regard to 
national income and employment are to be achieved. From this 
point of view it is essential to press forward with the establishment 
of basic capital and producer goods industries— with special emphasis 
on machine building programmes— and also with the acquisition of 
the related skills, technical know-how and designing capacity, so 
that in the following plan periods the growth of the economy in the 
fields of power, transport, industry and mineral production will be- 
come self-sustaining and increasingly independent of outside aid. 

2. There are, however, other factors which have also to be kept 
in mind. Thus, while long term objectives require concentration on 
capital goods industries and increased production of processed indus- 
trial raw materials, the industrial programme for the Third Plan 
has also to provide, to the extent possible, for meeting the demand 
likely to be generated over the next 5 years for a wide range of 
other manufactured goods. Owing to the need to devote a large 
portion of available resources to laying the foundation for future 
development, it may be difficult to meet this demand in all cases. 
The aim is to provide fully for essential needs, but some restraint on 
consumption will be unavoidable, especially in the case of goods of 
a luxury or semi-luxury character, production of which it will be 
difficult to increase pari passu with the growth of potential demand. 

3. The operation of industries depends not only on markets but 
also on the supply of raw materials, power, fuel and facilities for 
transport. Industrial programmes have, therefore, necessarily to 
take into account, and will in fact be limited by, the rate at which 
the supply of raw materials, power etc. can be increased. In parti- 
cular, power and fuels are likely to be inhibiting factors. This may 
entail foregoing in some instances the adoption of industrial pro- 
cesses which make a heavy demand on electric power, notwith- 
standing their attractiveness. 
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4. Experience and lessons of the Second Plan— Though foreign 
exchange difficulties have somewhat retarded industrial progress in 
the Second Plan, the achievements are on the whole by no means 
liscouraging. The total financial investment over the five year period 
is expected to exceed the outlay of Rs. 1094 crores originally envisag- 
ed and amount to about Rs. 1450 crores net, the shares of the public 
md private sectors being Rs. 775 and Rs. 675 * crores respectively. 
A. large part of the excess expenditure is in respect of the iron and 
steel expansion programmes which, partly owing to a rise in prices, 
have cost considerably more than originally estimated. As against 
this excess expenditure there are shortfalls in respect of certain 
projects and physical targets. In the case of several important 
projects, e.g., the Heavy Electrical Equipment Project, Raw Film 
Project and Rourkela Fertiliser Factory while action has been 
initiated during the Second Plan, progress has been rather slow 
mainly on account of foreign exchange difficulties- As regards phy- 
sical targets, the level of output of industrial machinery at the end 
of the second plan is likely to be lower than was originally hoped. 
The other notable shortfalls are in respect of the production of iron 
aiid steel, nitrogenous fertilisers, aluminium, newsprint and chenycal 
pulp. In the case of iron and steel, the shortfall has deprived the 
economy of benefits reckoned upon for the start of the Third Plan. 
The shortfall is not so much due to delays in installation— except in 
the case of coal washeries which have fallen considerably behind 
the plan schedules— as in securing smooth and continuous operation 
of new capacity. 

5. In retrospect, the experience of the Second Plan has high- 
lighted the stresses and strains imposed by rapid industrialisation 
on an economy which, owing to lack of domestic industry and defi- 
ciency in many basic industrial raw materials and abo in technical 
personnel, is compelled to depend upon external sources for the 
machinery and know-how required for expansion and for a consi- 
derable portion of the raw materials required to keep industry in 
operation. It has also brought ‘out that the gestation period of a 
project is generally longer than anticipateci, especially in the case 
of heavy industries. 


Industrial Policy 

6. The expansion of industry will continue to be governed by the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of April 1956. As in the Second Plan 
the roles of the public and private sector are conceived of as supple- 
mentary and complementary to one another. For example, in the 
case of nitrogenous fertilisers where the public sector has already 
assumed a dominant role, it is envisaged that during the Third Plan 
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the private sector will enter this field in a bigger way than in the 
past and supplement the efforts of the public sector. Programmes for 
the manufacture of dyestuffs, plastics and drugs in the private 
sector will be largely complementary to the programme for the 
manufacture of organic intermediates to be undertaken in the public 
sector. Similarly, whereas the manufacture of bulk drugs will be 
organised mainly in the public sector, the further processing of bulk 
drugs will also be undertaken in the private sector. 

7. Other important matters referred to in the 1956 Resolution 
were the promotion of village and small-scale industries and their 
integration with the large scale sector, and the reduction of dispari- 
ties in levels of development between different regions of the country. 
Both these matters are discussed elsewhere. Another aspect to 
which attention may be drawn is that there is a danger that the 
development of private industry may become unduly concentrated 
in the hands of a few. This will have to be guarded against. 

Industrial Priorities 

8. In the initial years of the third plan the emphasis will have 
to be on the completion of schemes, already under implementation 
or at an advanced stage of planning, for the indigenous production 
of machinery and components and of producer goods like alloy and 
tool steels, organic intermediates, dissolving pulp, synthetic rubber, 
carbon black and aluminium. During this stage when attention and 
resources will have to be devoted to the development of production 
which will reduce the requirements of foreign exchange for the 
operation of industries at the levels already reached, it will not be 
possible to allow significant expansion in industries, such as the 
rayon industry, which are largely dependent on the import of raw 
materials and whose expansion, therefore, at present swells the 
demands for foreign exchange on maintenance account. 

9. Plans for industrial expansion have to hold a balance between 
different and competing claims of nearly equal importance. Over 
the next few years the emphasis to be given to programmes and 
projects will have to be broadly in accordance with the following 
priorities:— 

(1) Completion of projects envisaged under the Second Five 

Year Plan which are under implementation or were 
deferred during 1957-58 owing to foreign exchange diffi- 
culties. 

(2) Expansion and diversification of capacity at * the heavy 

engineering and machine building industries, alloy tool 
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and special steel, iron and steel and ferro-alloys; and 
step-up of output of fertilisers. 

(3) Increased production of major producer goods like alumi- 

nium, mineral oils, basic organic and inorganic chemicals 
and intermediates. 

(4) Fuller utilization of existing installed capacity where there 

are wide gaps between capacity and production or 
where by multiple shift operation it is possible to 
economise investments and achieve better output-invest- 
ment ratios. 

(5) Increased production from domestic Industries of commo- 

dities required to meet essential needs like essential 
drugs, paper, cloth, sugar, vegetable oils and housing 
materials. 

Machine Building Proghammes 

10. To enable industrial growth to become self-sustaining as 
early as possible, machine building programmes will have to occupy 
a key position in the Third Plan as well as in the immediately 
following Plan periods. The more plentiful supplies of steel which 
are likely to come to hand in the next few years and the arrange- 
ments already made for some major projects, such as the heavy 
machinery and mining machinery plants, the heavy foundry|forge 
and the heavy electrical equipment projects, offer good prospects for 
initiating this vital phase of development. Rapid progress in this 
sector will require widespread diffusion of designing facilities in 
major individual establishments as well as the establishment of 
designs organisations for groups of industries, and these will have 
to be accorded high priority. Though to begin with, the fabrication 
of plant and equipment will necessarily be based predominantly on 
‘bought out* designs, the object should be to manufacture in the not 
distant future industrial machinery on the basis of indigenous 
designs. 

n 

Industrial Development Programmes 

11. In formulating detailed programmes of industrial expansion, 
due weight has been given to the considerations set out in the pre- 
ceding section. The overall outlay tentatively envisaged for indus- 
trial and mineral programmes is about Rs. 2500 crores net— Rs. 1500 
crores in the public sector and Rs. 1000 crores in the private sector. 
The public sector provision includes about Rs. 50 crores transferable 
to private enterprise through institutional agencies. The figure of 
Rs. 1000 crores for the private sector does not Include this Rs. 50 
crores nor Rs. 150—200 crores which it is hoped, will be forthcoming 
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for meeting the continuing arrears of replacement and modernisa- 
tion in certain pre-war industries. 

12. The broad distribution of the investment of Rs. 2500 crores 
between different major groups of industries and minerals is en- 
visaged as follows:— 

industrial group 


metallurgical and engineering industries 
chemi-al & allied industries (heavy chemicala, 
fertilisen, druga, plastics, dyestuffs, cement, 
paper etc.) 

textile industries 
food industries 
minerals 

miscellaneous (in-luding townships and housing 
colonies for Government imiustrial projects) 

total 

Public Sector Programmes 

13. Programmes in the public sector may be broadly classified as 
follows:— 

(1) Projects under execution and carried over from the Second 

Plan. 

(2) New projects for which external credits are already 

assured. 

(3) New projects which can be for the present regarded as 

included in the Plan- Most of these have reached a 
fairly advanced stage of preparation, but no foreign 
credits have yet been arranged. 

(4) Other new projects on which preparatory work is less 

advanced and for which no foreign credits have yet been 
arranged. No definite decision has yet been taken about 
the inclusion in the Plan of projects falling in this 
category. They will be worked out in fuller detail and 
may, in due course, be considered for inclusion in the 
Plan in substitution of some projects in category (3) or 
even otherwise, if the necessary external and internal 
resources can be made nvailable and other circumstances 
are favourable. 


Investment in 1961—64 

(Rs. crores) 
laoo 

650 

las 

75 

40s 

45 

2500 
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(5) Projects of a contingent nature whose Imi^ementation 
will depend on developments which cannot at present 
be accurately foreseen e.g. pipelines and refineries in 
respect of new reserves of mineral oil that may be 
proved. 

The list of projects under these categories is shown in Annexure 
T. 

14. Major developments planned in industries in which the public 
sector plays a large role, viz., iron and steel, coal, industrial machi- 
nery, mineral oils and petroleum refining, iron ore and other mine- 
rals, fertilisers, basic chemicals and intermediates and essential 
drugs are briefly reviewed below. 

15. Iron & Steel . — ^The development programmes outlined in this 
field cover expansion of capacity for mild steel (rolled), for alloy, 
tool and special steels including stainless steels (rolled) and for pig 
iron for sale. The targets suggested for these basic developmental 
commodities take into account the requirements of growth dictated 
by long-term perspectives, the allowance to be made for a reasonable 
gestation period after the commissioning of the new plants for the 
achievement of outputs corresponding to plant capacities and the 
levels of demand visualised for the last year of the Third Plan. The 
requirements of finished steel and of pig iron for sale by 1965-66, are 
provisionally estimated at about 7*3 million tons and 1-5 million tons 
respectively. As regards alloy, tool and special steels, the overall 
demand by 1965-66 has been placed at 200,000 tons for planning the 
expansion programmes. 

16. Against the background of the above projection of demand, 
planning is at present proceeding in relation to a capacity target of 
10 '2 million tons of mild steel ingots, 1:5 million tons of pig iron for 
sale and 200,000 tons of alloy, tool and special steels. The target for 
the alloy, tool and special steels is expected to be achieved 
upto 130,000 tons per year in the public sector and upto 

70.000 tons per year in the private sector. Part of the output in 
the public sector (about 30,000 tons ol transformer grade 
electrical steel sheets by 1965) is expected to be planned 
and produced under the expansion programme of the Rourkela 
steel plant while the output of the Ordnance Factories is 
expected to amount to about 50,000 tons per year. The balance of 

50.000 tons within the public sector is to be planned in a new unit 
whose location will be decided during the current year after the 
receipt of the project report. The importance of this project is to be 
judged not by the tonnage of output but by the production of the 
very high priced products on which large-scale foreign exchange 

20 P. Ct— 16* 
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would have to be otherwise expended tot meeting the domestic 
demands. The bulk of these requirements ere of the highest priority 
belhg connected with machinery and industrial plant manufacture. 
The expenditure to be incurred on this new unit is tentatively esti- 
mated at about Rs. 35 crores and the foreign exchange component 
at about Rs. 20 crores. 

17. As regards mild steel and pig iron for sale, the contribution of 
the private sector for the realisation of the targets is envisaged to 
be only marginal as outlined in paragraph 63 below. The develop- 
ments in the public sector included in ttie Third Plan comprise the 
expansions of Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur steel plants and of 
the Mysore Iron & Steel Works and the establishment of a new steel 
plant at Bokaro. The nature of end-products proposed for manu- 
facture under these schemes has kept in view the demand for 
different categories of mild steel by 1965-66, the facilities for specia- 
lised production as well as the surplus capacities, particularly in the 
finishing mills, available at the different public sector plants. The 
levels of developments visualised under these public sector pro- 
grammes are given below;— 


•chenc 

target capacity 


steel 

free pig 


ingots 

iron 

(a) expansion of : 

(million tons) 

Bhilai 

a.5 

0-3 

Durgapur 

i.d 

0.3 

Rourkela 

1.8 

— 

(b) expansion of Mysore Icon and Steel Works 

0.1 

— 

(c) Bokaro Steel Plant 

i.e 

0.35 

total 

7.0 

0.95 


In relation to these programmes, the overall investment require- 
ments covering the main plants proper and ancillary facilities aggre- 
gate to Rs. 571 crores* according to the current estimates. The pro- 
vision in the Outline for these schemes is Rs. 506 crores which is 
expected to be supplemented by additional funds from the allocation 
for industrial townships separately made. Even so, there would be 
a marginal shortfall in relation to investment requirements mainly 
in respect of ancillary facilities. If required, upward adjustments 
would have to be made in respect of this Plan provision in due course 
having regard to the importance of achieving the target for iron and 
steel. 


The inveitment tequiied fot ooil, iion ore, outiide power, nitwir traiupoit etc. 
for the Bokara Steel Plant la alao included in this eatimate. 
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18. A pig iron plant based on low shaft blast furnace techniques 
and use of coke from Neiveli lignite is also included in the Outline 
aa a project on which preparatory work should continue with a view 
to reaching decisions in due course. 

19. Inclusive of the capacity of the main producers in the private 
Sector (3 million tons of steel ingots) and small>scale electric fur- 
naces producing billets for re-rolling, the overall capacity expected 
to be installed under the iron and steel industry would correspond 
to 10*2 million tons of steel ingots. The finishing of these 
ingots provides facilities for additional production of billets at the 
main steel works so as to increase the overall availability of these 
billets from the level of 0- 7 million tons in 1960-61 to about 1 million 
tons by 1965-66. 

Having regard to the limitations of demand for the end-products 
planned for manufacture at Bhilai, e.g. rails and heavy structurals, 
and the time-lag to be normally allowed for reaching full output, it 
is envisaged that the production of finished steel in 1965-66 would 
be about 8’ 9 million tons though the ingot production might ^ of 
the order of 9’ 5 million tons. 

20. Coal— On the basis of the target for steel, thermal power and 
railways, which are major consuifiers of coal, the demand for coal by 
the end of the third plan is expected to be of the order of 97 million 
tons. A target of this magnitude will require production to be 
stepped up by 37 million tons over the target of 60 million tons set 
for the last year of the second plan. Though this target is not likely 
to be achieved in full by the end of tHe plan period, the necessary 
investment required for attaining production of this order will have 
been made by then. While in the second plan a sizeable contribution 
towards the additional production required could be obtained from 
existing workings, mostly in the private sector, the order of increase 
indicated in the Third Plan will call for the opening of a number of 
new mines In virgin areas and this will entail a great deal of effort 
and capital investment. 

21. The most important objective of the coal programme in the. 
Third Plan should be to ensure adequate supplies of coking coal 
required for the steel industry and of high grade non-coking coal 
required for railways and certain other industries. The exact re- 
quirments of the steel industry, the sources of supply and the steps 
to be taken to ensure their full availability are now being gone into 
by a Special Cmiunitteie. In the meanwl^e the additional require- 
Raents of coking coal for this industry during the third plan are 
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estimated roughly at 11 million tons, while the additional require- 
ments of high grade non-coking coal will be of the order of 10 
million tons. Additional production of coking coal and higher 
grades of non-coking coal will have to come mainly from the Jharia 
and Raniganj coalfields which are at present wholly in the private 
sector. During the second plan the private sector was allowed to 
raise an additional production of 10 million tons from existing work- 
ings and immediately contiguous areas. The contribution which the 
private sector can be expected to make during the third plan is 
under examination. After scrutiny of the expansion proposals put 
forward by the individual collieries in the private sector, an assess- 
ment will be made of the additional production that can be raised 
by them and a phased programme for achieving this production will 
be drawn up. For the present it has been tentatively assumed that 
about 16 million tons could be raised by the private sector. 

22. The additional production required in regard to other grades 
of coal will have to come largely from outlying coalfields like Karan- 
pura in Bihar and the coalfields in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
Andhra Pradesh. The demand for inferior grades, which are used 
inter alia for brick-burning and domestic purposes, cannot be fore- 
cast with as much precision as that for the better grades which are 
required by the major consumers. Production of the inferior grades 
can, however, be stepped up comparatively cheaply and quickly as 
they are largely obtained from open quarries, and in their case it is 
transport rather than the ability to increase raisings which is likely 
to be the limiting factor. 

23. Apart from the distribution of the additional production as 
between the public and p.rivate sectors, which is under examination, 
its distribution fieldwise and gradewise has also to be gone into in 
detail. For the present a provision of Rs. 138 crores has been made 
for the coal programme in the public sector. In addition some pro- 
vision for raising coal is included in the allocation of Rs. 200 crores 
for the Bokaro steel plant and its ancillary facilities. 

. 24. Integrated Neivcli Lignite Project— The integrated Neiveli 
lignite project which is under implementation envisages mining 
annually 3.5 million tons of lignite for thermal power generation 
(250 MW) , fertiliser production (70,000 tons of intregen) and produc- 
tion of carbonised briquettes (380,000 tons). During the third plan 
thermal power capacity is proposed to be increased to 400 MW, pro- 
vision for which is made under the Tower’ sector. To meet the re- 
quirements of the expanded power plant, mine output is to be in- 
creased from 3*5 million tons to 4*8 million tons and the necessary 
provision has been included in the Plan. 
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25. Industrial Machinery.— Foundry|forge capacity which is 
crucial for machinery projects is proposed to be established on a con- 
siderable scale in the public sector during the third plan. Capacity 
for 45,000 tons of steel castings, 38,000 tons of grey iron castings and 
about 70,000 tons of steel forgings will be created at the foundry/ 
forge which is being set up at Ranchi. Further capacity will become 
available from foundries attached to the steel pl^ts at Durgapur, 
Bhilai and Rourkela, to the Heavy Electrical Project, Bhopal, 
to the Mining Machinery Project, Durgapur and to Hindustan 
Machine Tools, while a steel foundry is under construction at the 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works. The total capacity expected to be 
created in the public sector under tiiese schemes is as follows;— 


(figum in tons 




grey iron 

steel 

steel 



caatinps 

castings 

forgings 

1 

foundry /forge project, Kanchi (III stage) 

3^,00i-j 

45.000 

69,700 

a 

Durgapur mining machinery plant (30,000 
tons capacity for mining machinery) . 

1 1,000 

6,000 

7.roo 

3 

Hindustan Machine Tools, Bangalore 

a , 500 


1 

4 

Chittaranjan Locomotive Works (Chittaranjan) 

3 OOC’ 

7.000 


5 

steel plants : 





Durgapur 1 

Bhilai S 

75,000 

15,000 



Rourkela J 


6 

others (excluding foundries attached to the 
railway workshops) .... 

6,000 



7 

total 

i >35 500 

73,000 

76,700 


Castings and forgings will also be required by several other 
machinery projects included in the Third Plan, but a clear picture 
of these requirements and the best arrangements for meeting them, 
t.e. whether through captive foundry /forges or through independent 
units, or a combination of both is expected to emerge when the project 
reports are received. „ 


26. The Heavy Machinery Plant, which is being set up near Ranchi 
will on its expansion to 80,000 tons output per year, be able to 
supply the bulk of the equipment required for adding to steel making 
capacity at the rate of about one million tons annually. The expanded 
mining machinery project at Durgapur is being designed for an 
annual output of 45,000 tons of equipment. The three Heavy Electri- 
cal Equipment Projects are designed to ensure from indigenous 
sources a wide range of electrical equipment sufiBcient to enable power 
generation to be increased at an annual rate of 2 million kW per year 
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from 1971 onwards. They will also produce heavy motors, rectifiers 
and control equipment. Manufacture of high pressure boilers for 
thermal power plants with an annual capacity of 19,000 tons is tied 
with the Electrical Equipment Projects. 

27. A* long other heavy engineering projects mention may be 
made of diversification at the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works which 
will enable the manufacture of electric locomotives to be undertaken 
there; the Plate and Vessel Works intended to provide pressure 
vessels and allied equipment for fertilizers and chemical plants; the 
heavy structural shop which is planned in the first phase to produce 
the components of heavy structurals for use by other structural 
fabricators and later to be expanded to produce heavy structural 
fabrications and cranes; the expansion of the Hindustan Shipyard 
at Visakhapatnam and construction of the second shipyard at Cochin 
jointly designed to step up the capacity for shipbuilding to 50,000 
—60,000 DWT by the end of the third plan. 

28. In the field of machine tools, for which the demand is 
expected to expand from the current level of about Rs. 20 crores to 
about Rs. 50 crores by 1965-66, provision has been made in the 
public sector for the expansion of Hindustan Machine Tools, 
Jalahalli and Praga Tools, Hyderabad and for the establishment of 
a new Heavy Machine Tool Works. It is estimated that the 
combined output of these machine, tool works, including also the 
contribution expected from the prototype factory, Ambemath of the 
Defence Ministry, will rise to about Rs. 11 crores. This will fall 
short of the Third Plan target of output for this industry which is 
at present envisaged at Rs. 30 crores per year and thus a sizeable 
gap will be left to be covered by the efforts of private enterprise. 
A suitable modification of the machine tools target may have to be 
made after consultation with the representatives of the industry on 
the likely contribution from private enterprise. 

29. Mention may also be made of the proposal for the manufacture 
of control instruments and equipment in a new plant with an 
ultimate turnover of about Rs. 20 crores. This project is of funda- 
mental importance in relation to future growth and covers new 
ground in a highly specialised field. 

30. The manufacture of optical glass is of basic importance to the 
instruments industry. Its manufacture is envisaged during the 
third plan on the basis of the know-how and experience built up by 
the Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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31. The total output of machinery in the public sector is expected 
m terms of value to amount to about Rs. 200 crores on the achieve- 
ment of peak operation by the various projects to be constructed in 
the third plan period. 

32. In view of thj importance of designs development and 
project engineering it is intended that the nucleus organisations 
functioning under Hindustan Steel Limited and the Sindri Chemicals 
and Fertilizers should be rapidly expanded and similar agencies 
brought into being in an appropriate manner in connection with 
other machinery projects. Since performance guarantees are 
customary in this field, establishment of the necessary testing facilities 
will also become essential. A high voltage laboratory is being set 
up for the testing and design development of switchgear at Bhopal. 
These twin questions are to be further examined and proposals 
formulated, commensurate with the requirements. 

33. Mineral Oil.— The demand for petroleum products has been 
rapidly increasing and by the end of the Third Plan is expected to 
rise to not less than 10 million tons as compared with 6.28 million « 
tons in 1959. Except for a small production from the Digboi area 
in Assam, almost the whole of the requirements are being met by 
imports. The rapidly increasing demand for these products and the 
heavy drain on foreign exchange which it involves calls for concerted 
efforts to establish indigenous production of this very essential 
commodity. Oil India Limited, a joint venture of the Assam Oil 
Company and the Government of India, has been set up to exploit 
the reserves of oil proved in the Naharkatiya area and is expected 
to achieve an annual production of 2.75 million tons of crude oil. 
The major portion of the investments required for the production 
and transport of the crude oil will have been made during the second 
plan period. Production and piping of the crude is expected to 
start early in 1962 when the first refinery at Nunmati wUl ^ve been 
completed and the pipeline to this refinery laid. The pipeline will 
in due course be extended to Barauni where s second refinery is 
being set up. 

34. But even after Oil India Limited has achieved full production 
from the Naharkatiya area on the scale envisaged there will still be 
a large deficit in the indigenous production of crude. The allocations 
suggested for the Third Plan provide Rs. 115 crores for further 
exploration with a view to establishing additional production. In 
the case of areas in which reserves of oil are proved and have been 
brought to the stage when production can start the additional funds 
required for developing production and for refining capacity and 
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pipelines will be provided in accordance with the requirements as 
assessed from time to time. 

35. Government have decided to invite foreign oil explorers to 
join tlje quest for oil in India subject to mutually acceptable terms. 
Offers have been received in response to this invitation and these are 
under examination. 

A provision of Rs. 5 crores has been made for the Oil Distribution 
Organization in the public sector. 

36. Petroleum Refining.— The State will be entering this field as 
a producer for the first time by early 1962. With the completion of 
the Nunmali and Barauni refineries, the share of the Government 
in the indigenous refining capacity will be 34 per cent of the total. 
Further expansion of refining capacity has to be visualised primarily 
in terms of covering the deficits under high speed diesel oil, 
(H.S.D.) , kerosene, lubricating oils and petroleum coke. The position 
in regard to the overall demand and indigenous supplies of refined 
mineral oils is expected to be as follows when the two new public 
sector refineries achieve capacity output;— 


(figures in thousand tons) 

expected pro- estimated re- deficit surplus 
duction from quirement by 



all the refine- 

1965 




ries including 
Nunmati 6 f 
Barauni refi- 





nery 




kerosene 

1100 

2200 

1100 


high speed diesel oil 

1300 

1800 

500 


motor spirit 

1700 

1300 


400 

aviation turbine fuel* (A.T.F.) 

. . 

300 

300 


aviation spirit 

100 

60 

. . 

40 

furnace oil 

1700 

2200 

500 

. . 

light diesel oil (L.D.O.) 

500 

700 

200 

. . 

bitumen 

400 

700 

300 

. . 

jute batching oil (J.B.O- 
vapourising oil 'I 

100 

100 

•• 

• • 

mineral turpentine y , ^ 

solvent oil | 

50 

100 

50 


paraffin wax J 

lubricants 

100 

500 

400 

, . 

total 

TPSO 

9960 

3350 

440 


^ Present estimate of aviation turbine fuel inrhided in kerosene production 
figures. 

. ** Estimates not yet made of output of these minor products from new refi- 
neries. 
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37. In common with several other countries, India will lace the 
problem of imbalance between output, of, and demand for, motor 
q>irit. While exports have so far provided an outlet for surplus 
motor spirit, the problem of disposal externally is expected to 
become more and more difficult with the all-round expansion of 
refining capacity planned in neighbouring countries. 

The solution to the imbalance problem will have to be found by 
the adoption of the following measures:— 

(1) Technological measures to increase the production of 

middle distillates. This gives a very limited scope for 
varying the production pattern. The question of increas- 
ing the production of kerosene and H.S.D. by changing 
the specifications in flash point of these two products is 
being examined. 

(2) Appropriate fiscal measures which will retard the growth 

of consumption of high speed diesel oil. This has been 
done to, some extent this year. 

(3) Promoting the use of mixed fuels which will reduce 

demand for H.S.D. and at the same time increase the off- 
take of gasoline. Existing diesel vehicles could easily use 
mixed fuels containing upto 10 per cent gasoline with- 
out any changes being effected in them. 

38. Iron Ore.— The requirements of iron ore for the steel and pig 

non targets under consideration are estimated at about 20 million 
tons. The iron ore required for export to Japan including the 
quantity envisaged under the recent agreement signed in regard tb 
the Bailadila project will amount to about 8 million tons. Allowing 
about 2 million tons for export to other countries, the total require- 
ments for export would be of the order of 10 million tons. To meet 
these requirements the target for iron ore has been placed at 32 
million tons. “ 


39. The requirements of the Bhilai and Rourkela steel plants will 
be met from the mines that are being developed therefor and the 
investments required are included in the provision lor the expansion 
of the capacity of the two steel plants. In the case of the Durgapur 
steel plant, it may become necessary to draw supplies of additional 
iron ore from the Kiriburu mines which are being developed to 

20 P. C.— 17. 
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meet the export commitments to Japan. In view of this the target 
for the Bailadila project which was originally envisaged at 4 million 
ions has been increased to 6 million tons. Provision has been made 
for this in the Plan. The requirements of the new steel plant at 
Bokaro will have to be met mainly from the Kiriburu area and the 
capacity of these mines will need to be increased by about 2 million 
tons. The capital investment required therefor will be met from 
the provision made for the Bokai'o steel plant. 

40. Other Minerals.— Other projects for which provision has been 
made in the Plan include:— 

(1) exploration and exploitation of the copper deposits at 

Khetri and Daribo for a production of 10,000 tons of 
copper annually. 

(2) development of the diamond deposits in Panna in 

Madhya Pradesh, and 

(3) exploitation of pyrites deposits at Amjor, for the manu- 

facture of sulphur/sulphuric acid from pyrites. Besides, 
provision has also been made for further expansion of 
the Geological Survey of India and the Indian Bureau 
of Mines with a view to intensification of surveys for 
mineral resources and detailed prospecting of those 
, deposits which are to be developed in the public sector. 

41. Fertilisers.- Planning is going forward with the object of 

securing by the end of the third plan production of nitrogenous 
fertilisers equivalent to 1 million tons in terms of nitrogen and of 
phospbatk fertilisers equivalent to 400-500 thousand tons in terms of 
Pj Oj • This compares with a current consumption of less than 
60,000 tons of Oj availability of 231,000 tons of nitrogen 

for consumption in 1959. 

42. It is at present contemplated that in the public sector capacity 
for nitrogenous fertilisers will be expanded to about 8 lakh tons 
in terms of nitrogen and that the balance of 2 lakh tons required to 
reach the target of 1 million tons will be provided by the private 
sector. The private sector is also expected to provide most of the 
increase in capacity needed for phosphatic fertilisers. 

43. The existing capacity for nitrogenous fertiliser is 144,000 tons 
in terms of nitrogen. This is almost wholly in the public sector. It 
is expected to increase to about 234,000 tons by the end of the second 
plan with the completion of the expansion of the Fertilisers and 
Chemicals Ltd. (FACT) and of Nangal Fertiliser Factory. Two 
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other factories are under construction at Rourkela and Neiveli and 
tenders for plant and equipment have been invited for another factory 
at Trombay. The setting up of factories at Durgapur, Naharkatiya, 
Kothagudium in Andhra and at a site in Rajasthan has been approved 
and sites for factories in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore 
and Gujerat are under consideration. One or two more additional 
factories will be needed to achieve the target of 1 million tons. High 
priority is being assigned to investments in this held in the next 3 
years. 

44. The tentatively accepted end-products pattern for nitrogen 
and complex fertilisers is given below: 

(I965-<6) 

end-product thouund tons of nitrogen 


tmmonium sulphate 

232.0 

ammonium sulphate-nitrate 

21T.0 

mtro:halk and nitro-limestone 

160.0 

nifrophosphate complex fertilizer 

74.0 

urea 

206.0 

ammonium phosphate 

67.0 

ammonium chloride 

50.0 

total 

1000.0 


It will be seen from the above that a significant portion of the 
additional output of nitrogen is being planned in the form of complex 
and/or compound fertilisers so that a part of the phosphate (p,08 ) 
requirements will also be met in this manqer. This pattern of pro- 
duction is expected to keep within reasonable limits the dependence 
on sulphur and gypsum. 

45. Basic Chemicals, Intermediates & Finished Products.— 
Developments in the field of fertilisers already discussed really fall 
under this head, since a wide range of basic chenaicals are produced 
and finally transformed into fertilisers e.g. sulphuric acid, ammonia, 
nitric acid and phosphuric acid. Some of the end-products of the 
fertiliser industry have also other uses as chemical raw materials 
e.g. urea for the manufacture of uredtormaldehyde resins. 

46. The recovery of organic hydrocarbons e.g. benezene, toluene, 
naphthalene, anthracene and xylene is expected to be stepped up in 
the public sector pari passu with the increased coking of coal at the 
steel plants. A major scheme visualised as a link between these 
products at one end and the dyestuffs, plastics and drugs manufactur- 
ing plants at the other end is the Basic Ch^icals & Intermediates 
(BCI) project proposed to be located in the Aptakharpada area 
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near Panvel, Maharashtra State. The B.C.I. project as the supplier 
of intermediate chemicals is firmly linked with the synthetic drugs 
project proposed for establishment near Sanatnagar (Hyderabad). 
As a result of these two projects, valuable technical know-how in a 
virgin field is expected to become available during the third plan 
period. The manufacturing programme under the B.C.I. project 
covers the manufacture of 40 organic intermediates with an aggre- 
gate output of 25,160 tons. Provision is also being made for further 
expansion in due course by about 10,000 tons. Several basic inorganic 
chemicals are consumed in the manufacturing operations which 
include inter alia chlorination, sulphonation, alkalene fusion, nitration, 
reduction and oxidation. The manufacture of some of these inorganic 
chemicals is also envisaged in captive plants within the project. 

47. The programme for the manufacture of sulphur from pyrites 
represents a major effort at tackling the sulphur problem of the 
economy. With the provision made for this project an annual 
capacity of 30,000 tons of sulphur is expected to be installed. The 
mining of the pyrites required for this will simultaneously give rise 
to the production of “fines” which are expected to find an outlet in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

48. Essential Drugs & Surgical Instruments.— The schemes expect- 
ed to be implemented in this important field are;— 

(1) Synthetic Drugs Project at Sanatnagar, Andhra Pradesh 

covering the manufacture of sulpha drugs, vitamins, 
phenacetin, other synthetic drugs (INH, luminal, 
chloroquin etc.) and Intermediates (including ASC at 
1500 tons per year). 

(2) Antibiotics Plant near Rishikesh (Uttar Pradesh) covering 

the manufacture of penicillin, streptomycin, chloro and 
other tetracyclins, new antibiotics. 

(3) Phyto-chemicals Plant in Kerala, covering tne manu- 

facture of caffeine, ephedrine, digitalis glycosides/ 
Lanatazides, ErgQ| alkaloids, atropine, scopolemine, 
reserpine, papain, vitamin P. 

(4) Surgical Instruments Plant near Guindy, Madras, for the 

manufacture of 25 groups of instruments. 

On the implementation of these schemes, the availability of essential 
drugs at reasonable prices is expected to be ensured. 


49. Industrial Projects of State Governments.— A number of 
schemes falling under this head are spill-over schemes from the 
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Second Plan, e.g. expansion oi the Mysore Iron and Steel Works and 
of the Andhra Paper Mills, doubling of the Durgapur Coite Ovens 
and piping of gas from Durgapur to Calcutta. New projects so far 
accepted for inclusion under this head are; the expansion of the 
capacity of the Nepa Mills from 30,000 to 60,000 (ons per year and 
of the Praga Tools. Though the fertiliser factory at Kothagudiam 
(Andhra Pradesh) has been visualised as a State Government 
project, the provision therefor has for the present been included in 
the central sector. 

50. Apart from the cost of the above projects, provision will have 
to be found within the allocation made for State Governments’ 
schemes in the Third Plan, for the funds needed to assist State 
Financial Corporations and for the financing of “Industrial Develop- 
ment Areas”. The latter are intended to contribute to the growth 
of industries in regions which are at present relatively backward 
industrially. The idea is to acquire in industrially backwaid regions 
suitable tracts of land at focal points where good communications 
exist or can be easily developed, develop factory sites thereoq, 
provide the basic facilities like power, water, sewage etc. and 
then offer them for sale or on long lease to prospective enterpiisers. 

51. A clear picture of these various projects and programmes is 
expected to emerge in the course of discussions with the State Gov- 
ernments about their Third Five-Year Plans. 

52. Miscellaneous provisions within the overall allocation of 
Rs. 1500 crores. — The Plan provides for the allocation of Rs. 20 crores 
for the advance of loans to the Industrial Finance Corporation and 
the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation. In addition, 
lumpsum allocations have been made for plantation industries, for 
townships for the industrial projects of the Central Government 
(Rs. 30 crores), and for the activities of the National Industrial 
Development Corporation (Rs. 10 crores), the;, National Productivity 
Council, the Indian Standards Institution and measures for the 
extension of the Metric System (Rs. 10 crores). These provisional 
allocations will have to be gone into carefully in relation to exact 
requirements before the Plan is finalised. 

Private Sector Programmes 

53. With a view to formulating capacity and production targets 
for the Third Plan the Planning Commission has during the past eight 
months had discussions with representatives of various industries, 
and further discussions are scheduli d to be held in the near future. 
The Commission has also had before it the recommendations so far 
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made by Development Councils and by other agencies who have been 
requested to consider targets for specific industries. Discussions have 
also been held with the premier industrial and commercial organi- 
sations of the country like the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, the Associated Chamber of Commerce and 
the All-India Manufacturers Organisation and representatives of the 
Institutional Financing Agencies on wider issues such as the financial 
resources likely to be available to the private sector for investment 
during the third plan. 

54. The statement at the end of this chapter (Annexure II last two 
columns) shows the targets tentatively proposed for various indus- 
tries in the Third Plan. At this stage these targets have somewhat 
varying degrees of firmness since the studies of some industries have 
not yet been completed. The statement shows the overall targets 
for both the public and private sectors. Road with the preceding 
section on public sector programmes, Annexure II will give an idea 
of the role in different fields of industry assigned to private enter- 
prise. 

55. The sources of supply of investible funds for financing gross 
fixed assets formation in the private sector during the second plan 
and anticipations in this regard for the Third Plan are broadly given 
in the following table; 

Sources o/ supply of funds for industriol programmes of the priuote 

sector 


(rupees in crores) 



second plan 

third plan 



period 

period 

I 

from institutional agencies 

85 

130 

2 

direct loans/participation by Central 




and State Go^remmcnts 

20 

10 

3 

new issues 

120 

200 

4 

internal resoi rces (net of repayment 




liabilities) 

400 

610 

5 

direct foreign credit/participation 




in capital 

200 

300 

6 

total 

S25 

1250 


56. Exclusive of the expenditure likely to be incurred on replace- 
ment and modernisation programmes, the net investment under 
manufacturing industries and coal mining*during the third plan period 
is visualised at Rs. 1050 crores. The magnitude of the investment 
required for the backlog of modernisation programmes of the cotton 
textiles, jute textiles and sugar industry is still under examination. 
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Salient features of the development programmes envisaged for 
accomplishment by private enterprise in the more important fields 
ire discussed below: 

Engineering Insustries— Heavy and Light 

57. Large-scale developments are proposed in this sector in view 
of the prospects of increased supplies of pig iron and steel, the empha- 
sis on mfichinery manufacture and the scope in many instances for 
wide employment opportunities in relation to investments. Targets 
have been proposed for an extensive range of manufactured 
items e.g., agricultural machinery and construction equipment like 
tractors, diesel engines, road rollers, dumpers and shovels; power 
distribution and measuring equipment like transformers (below 
33 K.V.), electric cables and wires and house service meters; rail 
and road transport items like locomotives, wagons, passenger coaches, 
commercial vehicles (buses and trucks); complete plants for the 
setting of new units for the sugar, paper, cement and textile indus- 
tries and certain chemical industries, steam-raising equipment 
(boilers) end machine tools; consumable stores like welding elec- 
trodes and durable consumer goods like passenger cars, sewing 
machines, bicycles and electric fans. These targets do not, however? 
cover all lines of expansion. 

58. The production of new items in this field, of which various 
types of machinery are the most important, is expected to be develop- 
ed both in independent plants specially established for the purpose 
like the A.V.B. (Associated Cements— Vickers— Babcock Wilcox) 
plant at Durgapur for the manufacture of equipment for the cement 
industry and high pressure boilers and also by the diversification of 
output of engineering workshops already in operation or currently 
under establishment. In the latter case, the investment required for 
developing the production of new items of machinery will be subs- 
tantially lower than would otherwise be the case. This is the expla- 
nation of the apparently low estimates of investments vis-Orvis esti- 
mates of output in certain industries. In some of the manufacturing 
progranomes, there is also the practice of entrusting the production 
of certain components to ancillaries or even major establishments 
with surplus capacities. In the circumstance, the normal relation- 
ships between output and investment cannot be applied. 

59. It is highly desirable that the targets set for 1965-66 in respect 
of the machinery items should be achieved as quickly as possible and 
on the basis of the maximum indigenous content specified in each 
case. The consortium approach for manufacture and supply of com- 
plete plants for factories by groups of firms joined together— which 
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has been adopted for the manufacture of sugar mill machinery, may 
facilitate a speedy advance in other fields also. 

60- The physical content of the proposed targets is explained below 
in the case of some of the machinery programmes:— 


item 

standard size 

target for 1965-66 



of plant 

no. 


value of 

indigenous 


(tons per day) 

plants 

plants ex- 

content 





cluding electri- 
cals 

(%) 





(Rs. crores) 


cement mill machinexy 

500 

6 to 7 

. 4'0tos*o 

90 

paper mill machinery : 






(a) large plant 

(b) small plant 

50 
. 10 

i> 


6*5 to 7*0 

70 

sugar mill machinery 

cotton textile mill machinery 
(a) spinning mill 

1000 to 1x00 
of sugar cane 

12,000 

spindles 

14 


10*0 

85 


[ 

30 ' 0 

85 

(b) composite mill 

12,000 
spindles &. 


300 looms 

J 

\ 



sulphuric acid plant 

50 

10 

1*3 

80 


61. A reference must be made to the targets for automobiles in 
view of the large-scale investments involved in building up new 
capacity and the demands on foreign exchange for sustaining pro- 
duction. The targdts tentatively proposed for passenger cars, com- 
mercial vehicles, jeeps, motor cycles and scooters are: 


passenger cars (uos.) 

estimated pro- 
duction (1960-61) 

20^000 

target for 
1965-66 

30,000 

commercial vehicles (nos.) 

zSgOoo 

60,000 

jeeps 8c station wagons 

5 r 5 oo 

10,000 

motor cycles, scooters and three wheelers 

16,000 

48,000 

The target for commercial vehicles includes 4,000 units 

expected 


to be supplied by the Ordnance establishments. 

The expansion of capacity for the production of automobiles 
envisages coordinated developments by the vehicle producers and the 
ancillary industries broadly on the lines of the recommendations made 
by the Ad hoc Committee on Automobiles Industry in its report of 
March, I960. 

62. To reach the targets of production of automobiles without 
excessive and continued strain on foreign exchange resources, it will 
be necessary to achieve at least 85 per cent indigenous content by 
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1965-86 as compared with less than 60 per cent at the start of the 
Third Plan. Investment designed to increase the indigenous content 
has to take precedence over investment for establishing new units 
or expanding existing capacity. Priority has also to be given to the 
production of commercial vehicles. 

Metallurgical Industries ' 

63. Iron and Steel . — Compared to the Second Five Year Plan, the 
snare of the main producers of iron end steel in further expansion 
is likely to be relatively small. The principal contribution to be 
made by private enterprises will be the expansion of production of 
scrap-based steel billets in electric furnaces and the production of 
pig iron in low shaft blast furnaces. The additional output to be 
obtained in this mnnner by the end of the Third Plan is placed at 
0-2 million tons of steel ingots and an equal quantity of pig iron. 

64. In the field of alloy and tool steels, the target for the private 
sector is visualised at 70,000 tons by 1965-66. The nature of the 
products to be manufactured has to be co-ordinated with the pattern 
of production envisaged in the new alloy, tool and special sftels 
plant of the public sector. Early decisions in this regard are 
required. 

65. Aluminium.— In the field of non-ferrous metals, aluminium is 
expected to continue to retain its dominant position in the Third 
Plan. The target of 82,500 tons by 1965-66 is expected to be achieved 
as a result of the following projects already recommended for imple- 
mentation. 

(1) Expansion of Indian Aluminium Company’s plant at 

Hirakud by 10,000 tons per annum. 

(2) Establishment of a smelter at Rihand of 20,000 tons annual 

capacity. 

(3) Establishment of a smelter at Koyna of 20,000 tons annual 

capacity. 

(4) Establishment of a smelter near Salem of 10,000 tons 

annual capacity. 

(5) Expansion of the plant of the Aluminium Corporation of 

India by 5000 tons per year. 

66. Zinc.— Production of zinc for the first time in India is expect- 
ed to be achieved by the middle of the Third Plan period with the 
commissioning of the zinc smelter based on zinc concentrates from 
20 P. C.— 18. 
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the Zamar mines in Rajasthan. The annual capacity of the plant 
syill be 15,000 tons. In step with the increase in the mining of the 
lead-zinc ores for maintaining the zinc smelter in full operation, 
additional output of lead is envisaged. The zinc smelter is also being 
equipped to operate a by-product sulphuric acid plant based on the 
smelter gases which will be used for the manufacture of phosphatlc 
fertilizers. 

67. Copper . — ^The production of electrolytic copper will commence 
in the early years of the Third Plan with the commissioning of the 
unit at Ghatsila by the Indian Copper Corporation. 

68. Heavy Chemicals and Fertilizers.— Compared to the Second 
Five Year Plan, private enterprise is expected to play a much larger 
part in the production of nitro, 'Venous fertilizers and will also, as 
before, be mainly responsible for the further development of phos- 
phatlc fertilizers (vide paragraph 42). 

69. About 65 per cent of the production of sulphuric acid is expect- 
ed to be consumed by the fertilizer industry. Within the overall 
target of ]'5 million tons set for sulphuric acid, the share of the 
private sector is envisaged at between 85 to 90 per cent. 

70. The additional production required in order to reach the target 
for caustic soda is expected to be based on both the electrolytic and 
the chemical processes, but a much bigger increase in the output by 
the chemical process is envisaged as compared with the current levels. 

71. The expansion of soda ash production is expected also to 
cover the production of dense soda ash. The output of this grade 
of soda ash, which is required almost entirely by the Glass Industry, 
is placed at about 160,000 tons. 

72. In fixing the target for industrial explosives the additionel 
demands for the large-scale mining developments envisaged in the 
Third Plan have been kept in view. The additional production is 
expected to be secured by the expansion of the unit near Gumia 
which went into production in 1959. 

73. Major developments are envisaged in the organic chemicuj 
industry based on supplies of intermediates from the Basic Chemi- 
cals and Intermediates Plant in the public sector e.g., production of 
rubber chemicals, manufacture of A.S.C. and sulpha drugs from 
acetanilide end of phenol-formaldehyde from supplies of phenol 
from the Government Intermediates Plant. Production of citric acid 
and oxalic acid is also envisaged for the first time. Large scale 
expansion of acetic acid, acetone, formaldehyde and production of 
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organic esters required as solvents e.g>, butyl acetate and phthalic 
esters, will further strengthen the organic ^emical industry. The 
production of plastic monomers like vinyl chloride, styrene and of 
high polymers like synthetic rubber, currently under development, 
may also be mentioned in this connection. All these new products 
are expected to assist in bringing down the requirements of foreign 
exchange for maintenance in some of the major* industries establish- 
ed in the post-war period. 

74. Cement.— The capacity target for cement has been fixed at 
15' 0 million tons by 1965-66 and represents a 50 per cent increase over 
the level expected to be reached by the end of the Second Plan. The 
progress of this industry as well as other established industries like 
paper and sugar is expected to be linked with supplies of Indigenous 
machinery from about the middle of the Third Five Year Plan. 

75. Consumer Goods Industries.— Paper, including newsprint, 
cotton textiles, rayon, sugar and vegetable oils are the major items 
for which specific targets have been proposed for the Third Plan. 
In the case of cotton textiles, the target of 5800 million yards for the 
organised mills is linked with the production level of 3500 millibn 
yards envisaged for the decentralised sector (handloom, powerloom 
and Khadi). The overall target for cloth production is derived from 
the domestic requirements (including additions to stocks) of 8,450 
millions yards and an export target of 850 million yards. Under 
paper and paperboard, expansion of capacity by about 128 per cent 
(from 360,000 to 820,000 tons) and under newsprint, a four fol(it 
expansipn have been proposed in step with the anticipated growth 
of demand under the Third Plan. 

76. On the basis of the foreign exchange commitments so far 
allowed, the rayon and staple fibre industries are expected to achieve 
an installed capacity of 140 million lbs. by 1962-63. Expansion of 
these industries is envisaged upto 215.0 million lbs. in the Third 
Plan. Considerable importance has been attached to the phasing of 
investments in these industries preference beihg given to the expan- 
sion of wood pulp manufacture over further expansion of output of 
synthetic filam ent. 

77. In the case of vegetable oils, the programmes ere based on 
stepping up the output of cotton seed oil from 37,000 tons to 100,000 
tons. The success of this programme will depend upon a co-ordinated 
effort to absorb the cottonseed cake as animal feed and cotton Unters 
as industrial raw material. A four fold expansion of oil production 
by solvent extraction of oil-cakes to 160,000 tons is also envisaged. 
The possibility of further expansion of production of vegetable oils 
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is largely dependent on the programme for the production of major 
oilseeds, but some increase in output may be obtainable by devoting 
attention to the extraction of oil from rice bran. 

78. The significance of rapid industrialisation initiated as the 
cornerstone of future economic growth under the Second Five-Year 
Plan rests much more upon diversification of industry and its verti- 
cal growth rather than expansions of capacity in the traditional lines 
of manufacture, apart from iron and steel. In the last four years, 
valuable gains have been registered by way of manufacture of new 
products for the first time, adoption of new techniques and processes 
and acquisition of the latest skills and knowhow. The industrial 
economy has been increasingly oriented towards the use of indigenous 
raw materials, natural and processed. Programmes for the public 
and private sectors under the Third Plan, which have been briefiy. 
outlined above, envisage further intensification of efforts along these 
lines coupled with emphasis on machine building and related activi- 
ties so that in respect of the crucial factors of industrial growth, 
substantial progress is achieved to facilitate a quicker rate of expan- 
sion in later Plan periods. The general index of industrial produc- 
tion, which is one of the conventional indicators of progress, is 
expected to reach the level of 362 (1950-51 = 100) in 1965-66 as against 
221 estimated for 1960-61 and 139 for the last year of the First Five 
Year Plan. 
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Projects under Industry and Minerals in the P<ublic Sector 
k. Projects under execution and carried over from the Second Plan 

(i) Industry: 

Completion of the three steel plants (Bhilai, Rourkela and 
Diurgepur). 

Rourkela Fertilizer Factory. 

Heavy Machinery Plant at Hatia, Ranchi. 

Foundry Forge Shop at Hatia, Ranchi. 

Mining Machinery Plant at Durgapur. 

Heavy Electrical project, Bhopal. 

Drug Projects.— Synthetic Drugs Plant at Sanatnagar; Antibio- • 
tics plant near Rishikesh; Phyto-chemicals in Kerala; 
Surgical Instruments Plant near Guindy. 

Organic Intermediates Plant near Panvel. 

Expansion of Hindustan Antibiotics. 

Trombay Fertilizer Project. 

Naharkatiya Fertilizer Project. 

Andhra Fertilizer Project near Kothagudium. 

(ii) Coal: 

Coal Programmes of the National Coal Development Corpora- 
tioa 

Washeries at Bhojudih and Patardih. 

(iii) Minerals: „ 

Neiveli Lignite Project. 

(a) Fertilizer Plant. 

(b) Briquetting and Carbonisation Plant. 

(c) Thermal Power Plant. 

Kirihuru Iron Ore Project. 
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(iv) Oil: 

Oil India— Crude Oil pipelme. 

Refineries at Nunmati and Barauni. 

B. New Projects for which external credits are already assured. 

Expansion of Heavy Machinery Plant. 

Expansion of Mining Machinery Plant. 

Second and Third Heavy Electrical Projects. 

Expansion of Foundry Forge at Hatia. 

Expansion of Bhilai Steel Works. 

Heavy Machine Tools Project. 

Precision Instruments Project. 

Opthalmic Glass Project. 

Raw Film Project, Nilgiris. 

Project for the manufacture of watches. 

C. New Projects included in the Plan for which foreign credits hs,ve 

not yet been arranged. 

(i) Steel: 

(a) Expansion of Rourkela Steel Pkmt. 

(b) Expansion of Durgapur Steel Plant. 

(c) Alloy and Tool Steels Plant. 

(d) Bokaro Steel Plant. 

(e) Ancillary facilities (Coal, other mineral raw materials, 

power and transport) linked with (d) above. 

(ii) Other Industries: 

Heavy Structurals Project. 

Heavy Plate and Vessel Works. 

Expansion of Hindustan Machine Tools, Jalshalli. 

Expansion of Heavy Electrical Project, Bhopal— Secend and 
Third Phases. 

Additional capacity for fertilizers. 

Expansion , of Visakhapatnam Shipyard and construction of 
Dry Dock. 

Security Paper Mill at Hoshangabad. 

Expansion of Hindustan Cables, Rupnaxainpur. 

Second Shipyard at Cochin. 
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(lil) Cool: 

New Programmes of the National Coal Development Corpora- 
tion. 

Expansion of Singareni Collieries. 

Central Workshop for Repairs end Maintenance. 

Central Ropeway schemes. 

Additional Washing capacity for coking coal 
Expansion of Neiveli mine output. 

(iv) Other Minerals: 

Project for Sulphur from Pyrites. 

Bailadila iron ore project. 

Exploitation of Sikkim Copper deposits. 

Exploitation of Khetri and Daribo Copper deposits. 
Exploitation of Panna diamonds. 

Beneficiation Programmes for Manganese Ores. 

Expansion of Geological Survey of India. 

Expansion of Indian Bureau of Mines. 

(v) Oil: 

Oil exploration and distribution programmes. 

(vi) Other Schemes. 

State Government projects e.g., expansion of Mysore Iron & 
Steel Works, Praga Tools, Nepa Mills, Durgapur Coke 
Ovens and expansion of Kofer Gold Mining undertaking. 

Loan assistance to Plantation Industries. 

Introduction of Metric System. 

Programmes of National Industrial Development Corporation, 
National Productivity Council anci Indian Standards 
Institution. 

Loans to Institutional Financing Corporations. 

Industrial Townships. 

D. Projects on which preparatory work should continue with a view 
to decisions in due course. 

(i) Industry: 

Heavy Compressors and Pumps Project. 

Basic refractories project. 
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Ball and Roller Bearings Project. 

Additional capacity for Machine Tools. 

Second Heavy Structurals Project. 

Second Plate and Vessel Works. 

Marine Diesel Engine Project. 

(ii) Minerals: 

Products pipeline.^ for mineral oils. 

Lubricating oils project. 

Coal Washeries for non-coking coal. 

Low temperature carbonisation plants for soft coke. 

Neiveli Lignite high temperature carbonisation plant and 
connected facilities for pig iron production. 

E. Projects of a contingent nature. 

New refinery for fresh oil findings. 

Crude Oil pipelines. 

Government participation in Indo-Stanvac project for oil Explo- 
ration and in Oil India’s programmes for Expansion of Oil Production. 

Piping of Naherkatiya natural gas. 
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37. In common with several other countries, India will face the 
problem of imbalance between output, of, and demand for, motor 
^irit While exports have so far provided an outlet for surplus 
motor spirit, the problem of disposal externally is expected to 
become more and more difficult with the all-round expansion of 
refining capacity planned in neighbouring countries. 

A 

The solution to the imbalance problem will have to be found by 
the adoption of the following measures:— 

(1) Technological measures to increase the production of 

middle distillates. This gives a very limited scope for 
varying the production pattern. The question of increas- 
ing the production of kerosene and H.S.D. by changing 
the specifications in flash point of these two products is 
being examined. 

(2) Appropriate fiscal measures which will retard the growth 

of consumption of high speed diesel oil. This has been 
done to some extent this year. . 

C3) Promoting the use of mixed fuels which will reduce the 
demand for H.S.D. and at the same time increase the off- 
take of gasoline. Existing diesel vehicles could easily use 
mixed fuels containing upto 10 per cent gasoline with- 
out any changes being effected in them. 

'Ik 

38. Iron Ore.— The requirements of iron ore for the steel and pig 
iron targets under consideration are estimated at about 20 million 
tons. The iron ore required for export to Japan including the 
quantity envisaged under the recent agreement signed in regard U 
the Bailadila project will amount to about 8 million tons. Allowing 
about 2 million tons for export to other countries, the total require- 
ments for export would be of the order of 10 million tons. To meet 
these requirements the target for iron ore haS been placed at 32 
million tons. 


39. The requirements of the Bhilai and Rourkela steel plants will 
be met from the mines that are being developed therefor and the 
investments required are included in the provision for the expansion 
of the capacity of the two steel plants. In the case of the Durgapur 
steel plant, it may become necessary to draw supplies of additional 
iron ore from the Kiriburu mines which are being developed to 
20 P. C.— 17. 
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meet the export commitments to Japan. In view of this the target 
ior the Bailadila project which was originally envisaged at 4 million 
tons has been increased to 6 million tons. Provision has been made 
for this in the Flan. The requirements of the new steel plant at 
Bokaro will have to be met mainly from the Kiriburu area and the 
capacity of these mines will need to be increased by about 2 million 
tons. The capital investment required therefor will be met from 
the provision made for the Bokaro steel plant. 

40. Other Minerals.— Other projects for which provision has been 
made in the Plan include:— 

(1) exploration and exploitation of the copper deposits at 

Khetri and Daribo for a production of 10,000 tons of 
copper annually. 

(2) development of the diamond deposits in Panna in 

Madhya Pradesh, and 

(3) exploitation of pyrites deposits at Amjor, for the manu- 

facture of sulphur/sulphuric acid from pyrites. Besides, 
provision has also been made for further expansion of 
the Geological Survey of India and the Indian Bureau 
of Mines with a view to intensification of surveys for 
mineral resources and detailed prospecting of those 
deposits which are to be developed in the public sector. 

41. Fertilisers.— Planning is going forward with the object of 
securing by the end of the third plan production of nitrogenous 
fertilisers equivalent to 1 million tons in terms of nitrogen and of 
phosphiatic fertilisers equivalent to 400-500 thousand tons in terms of 
P, 0, • This compares with a current consumption of less than 
60,000 tons of o* siid availability of 231,000 tons of nitrogen 
for consumption in 1959. 

42. It is at present contemplated that in the public sector capacity 
for nitrogenous fertilisers will be expanded to about 8 lakh tons 
in terms of nitrogen and that the balance of 2 lakh tons required to 
reach the target of 1 million tons will be provided by the private 
sector. The private sector is also expected to provide most of the 
increase in capacity needed for phosphatic fertilisers. 

43. The existing capacity for nitrogenous fertiliser is 144,000 tons 
in terms of nitrogen. This is almost wholly in the public sector. It 
is expected to increase to about 234,000 tons by the end of the second 
plan with the completion of the expansion of the Fertilisers and 
Chemicals Ltd. (FACT) and of Nangal Fertiliser Factory. Tu'o 
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other factories are under construction at Bourkela and Neiveli and 
tenders for plant and equipment have been invited for another factory 
at Trombay. The setting up of factories at Durgapur, Naharkatiya, 
Kothagudium in Andhra and at a site in Rajasthan has been approved 
and sites for factories in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore 
and Gujerat are under consideration. One or two more additional 
factories will be needed to achieve the target of 1 million tons. High 
priority is being assigned to investments in this field in the next 3 
years. 

44. The tentatively accepted end-products pattern for nitrogen 
and complex fertilisers is given below: 

(I9A5-W) 

ead-pioduct thoniiad torn of nitiofen 


ammonium sulphate 

232»0 

ammonium sulphate-nitrate 

aii.o 

nitrochalk and nitro-limestone 

i6o.o 

nitrophosphate complex fertilizer 

74.0 

urea 

206.0 

ammonium phosphate 

67.0 

ammonium chloride 

50.0 

total 

1000.0 


It will be seen from the above that a significant portion of the 
additional output of nitrogen is being planned in the form of complex 
and/or compound fertilisers so that a part of the phosphate (PjO* ) 
requirements will also be met in this manner. This pattern of pro- 
duction is expected to keep within reasonable limits the dependence 
on sulphur and gypsum. 

45. Basic Chemicals, Intermediates & Finished Products.— 
Developments in the field of fertilisers already discussed really fall 
under this head, since a wide range of basic chemicals are produced 
and finally transformed into fertilisers e.g. sulphuric acid, ammonia, 
nitric acid and phosphuric acid. Some of thq end-products of the 
fertiliser industry have also other uses as chemical raw materials 
e.g. urea for the manufacture of ureaformaldehyde resins. 

46. The recovery of organic hydrocarbons e.g. benezene, toluene, 
naphthalene, anthracene and xylene is expected to be stepped up in 
the public sector pari passu with the increased coking of coal at the 
steel plants. A major scheme visualised as a link between these 
products at one end and the dyestufh, plastics and drugs manufactur- 
ing plants at the other end is tfie Basic Chemicals & Intermediates 
(BCI) project proposed to be located in the Aptakharpada area 
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near Panvel, Maharashtra State. The B.C.I. project as the supplier 
of intermediate chemicals is firmly linked with the synthetic drugs 
project proposed for establishment near Sanatnagar (Hyderabad), 
As a result of these two projects, valuable technical know-how in a 
virgin field is expected to become available during the third plan 
period. The manufacturing programme under the B.C.I. project 
covers the manufacture of 40 organic intermediates with an aggre- 
gate output of 25,160 tons. Provision is also being made for further 
expansion in due course by about 10,000 tons. Several basic inorganic 
chemicals are consumed in the manufacturing operations which 
include inter alia chlorination, sulphonation, alkalene fusion, nitration, 
reduction and oxidation. The manufacture of some of these inorganic 
chemicals is also envisaged in captive plants within the project. 

47. The programme for the manufacture of sulphur from pyrites 
represents a major effort at tackling the sulphur problem of the 
economy. With the provision made for this project an annual 
capacity of 30,000 tons of sulphur is expected to be in.stailed. The 
mining of the pyrites required for this will simultaneously give ri.se 
to the production of “fines” which are expected to find an outlet in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

48. Essential Drugs & Surgical Instruments. — The schemes expect- 
ed to be implemented in this important field are:— 

(1) Synthetic Drugs Project at Sanatnagar, Andhra Pradesh 

covering the manufacture of sulpha drugs, vitamins, 
phenacetin, other synthetic drugs (INH, luminal, 
chloroquin etc.) and Intermediates (including ASC at 
1500 tons per year). 

(2) Antibiotics Plant near Rishikesh (Uttar Pradesh) covering 

the manufacture of penicillin, streptomycin, chloro and 
other tetracyclins, new antibiotics. 

(3) Phyto-chemicals Plant in Kerala, covering tne manu- 

facture of caffeine, ephedrine, digitalis glyccisides/ 
Lanatazides, Ergot alkaloids, atropine, scupolemine, 
reserpine, papain, vitamin P. 

(4) Surgical Instruments Plant near Guindy, Madras, lor the 

manufacture of 25 groups of instruments. 

On the implementation of these schemes, the availability of essential 
drugs at reasonable prices is expected to be ensured. 

49. Industrial Projects of State Governments.— A number of 
schemes falling under this head are spill-over schemes from the 
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Second Plan, e.g. expansion of the Mysore Iron and Ste^ Works and 
of the Andhra Paper Mills, doubling of the Durgapur Coke Ovens 
and piping of gas from Ourgapur to Calcutta. New projects so far 
accepted for inclusion under this head are: the expansion of the 
capacity of the Nepa Mills from 30,000 to 60,000 tons per year and 
of the Praga Tools. Though the fertiliser factory at Kothagudiam 
(Andhra Pradesh) has been visualised as a ‘State Government 
project, the provision therefor has for the present been included in 
the central sector. 

50. Apart from the cost of the above projects, provision will have 
to be found within the allocation made for State Governments’ 
schemes in the Third Plan, for the funds needed to assist State 
Financial Corporations and for the financing of “Industrial Develop- 
ment Areas”. The latter are intended to contribute to the prowth 
of industries in regions which are at present relatively backward 
industrially. The idea is to acquire in industrially backwaid regions 
.suitable tracts of land at focal points where good communications 
exist or can be easily developed, develop factory sites thei-eon, 
provide the basic facilities like power, water^ sewage etc. and 
then offer them for sale or on long lease to prospective enterpiisSrs. 

51. A clear picture of these various projects and programmes is 
expected to emerge in the course of discussions with the Slate Gov- 
ernments about their Third Five-Year Plans. 

52. Miscellaneous provisions within the overall allocation of 
Rs. 1500 crores.— The Plan provides for the allocation of Rs. 20 crores 
for the advance of loans to the Industrial Finance Corporation and 
the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation. In addition, 
lumpsum allocations have been made for plantation industries, for 
townships for the industrial projects of the Central Government 
(Rs. 30 crores), and for the activities of the National Industrial 
Development Corporation (Rs. 10 crores) , the National Productivity 
Council, the Indian Standards Institution and measures for the 
extension of the Metric System (Rs. 10 crores). These provisional 
allocations will have to be gone into carefully in relation to exact 
requirements before the Plan is finalised. 

Private Sector Programmes 

53. With a view to formulating capacity and production targets 
for the Third Plan the Planning Commission has during the past eight 
months had discussions with representatives of various ^dustries, 
and further discussions are schedul d to be held in the near future. 
The Commission has also had before it the recommendations so far 
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made by Development Councils and by other agencies who have been 
requested to consider targets for specie industries. Discussions have 
also been held with the premier industrial and commercial organi- 
sations of the country like the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, the Associated Chamber of Commerce and 
the All-India Manufacturers Organisation and representatives of the 
Institutional Financing Agencies on wider issues such as the financial 
resources likely to be available to the private sector for investment 
during the third plan. 

54. The statement at the end of this chapter (Annexure II last two 
columns) shows the targets tentatively proposed for various indus- 
tries in the Third Plan. At this stage theso targets have somewhat 
varying degrees of firmness since the studies of some industries have 
not yet been completed. The statement shows the overall targets 
for both the public and private sectors. Read with the preceding 
section on public sector programmes, Annexure II will give an idea 
of the role in different fields of industry assigned to private enter- 
prise. 

55. The sources of supply of investible funds for financing gross 
fixed assets formation in the private sector during the second plan 
and anticipations in this regard for the Third Plan are broadly given 
in the following table: 

Sources of supply of funds for industrial programmes of the private 

sector 


(rupees in crores) 



second plan 
period 

third plan 
period 

I 

from institutional agendes 

S5 

130 

2 

direct loans/partidpation by Central 




and State Governments 

20 

10 

3 

new issues 

120 

200 

4 

internal resoi rces (net of repayment 




liabilities) 

400 

410 

5 

direct foreign credit/participation 




in capital 

200 

300 

6 

total 

825 

1250 


56. Exclusive of the expenditure likely to be incurred on replace- 
ment and modernisation programmes, the net investment under 
manufacturing industries and coal mining during the third plan period 
is visualised at Rs. 1050 crores. The magnitude of the investment 
required for the backlog of modernisation programmes of the cotton 
textiles, jute textiles and sugar industry is still under examination. 
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Salient features of the development programmes envisaged for 
accomplishment by private enterprise in the more important fields 
are discussed below: 

Engineering Industries— Heavy and Light 

57. Large-scale developments are proposed, in this sector in view 
of the prospects of increased supplies of pig iron'and steel, the empha- 
sis on machinery manufacture and the scope in many instances for 
wide employment opportunities in relation to investments. Targets 
have been proposed for an extensive range of manufactured 
items e.g., agricultural machinery and construction equipment like 
tractors, diesel engines, road rollers, dumpers and shovels; power 
distribution and measuring equipment like transformers (below 
33 K.V.), electric cables and wires and house service meters; rail 
and road transport items like locomotives, wagons, passenger coaches, 
commercial vehicles (buses and trucks); complete plants for the 
setting of new units for the sugar, paper, cement and textile indus- 
tries and certain chemical industries, steam-raising equipment 
(boilers) end machine tools; consumable stores like welding elec- 
trodes and durable consumer goods like passenger cars, sewing 
machines, bicycles and electric fans. These targets do not, however, 
cover all lines of expansion. 

58. The production of new items in this field, of which various 
types of machinery are the most important, is expected to be develop- 
ed both in independent plants specially established for the purpose 
like the A.V.B. (Associated Cements— Vickers— Babcock Wilcox) 
plant at Durgapur for the manufacture of equipment for the cement 
industry and high pressvire boilers and also by the diversification of 
output of engineering workshops already in operation or currently 
under establishment. In the latter case, the investment required for 
developing the production of new items of machinery will be subs- 
tantially lower than would otherwise be the case. This is the expla- 
nation of the apparently low estimates of investments vis-o-uis esti- 
mates of output in certain industries. In some of the manufacturing 
programmes, there is also the practice of entrusting the production 
of certain components to ancillaries or even major establishments 
with surplus capacities. In the circumstance, the normal relation- 
ships between output and investment cannot be applied. 

59. It is highly desirable that the targets set for 1965-66 in respect 
of the machinery items should be achieved as quickly as possible and 
on the basis of the maximum indigenous content specified in each 
case. The consortium approach for manufacture and supply of com- 
plete plants for factories by groups of firms joined together— which 
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has been adopted for the manufacture of sugar mill machinery, may 
facilitate a speedy advance in other fields also. 

60. The physical content of the proposed targets is explained below 
in the case of some of the machinery programmes:— 


item 

standard size 

target for 1965-66 



of plant 

no. 

of 

value of 

indigenous 


(tons per day) 

plants 

plants ex- 
cluding electri- 
cals 

(Rs. crores) 

content 

(%) 

cement mill machinery 
paper mill machinery : 

500 

6 to 7 

4‘Otos*o 

90 

(a) large plant 

(b) small plant 

0 0 



6*5 to 7'0 

70 

sugar mill machinery 

cotton textile mill machinery 
(a) spinning mill 

1000 to 1200 
of sugar cane 

12,000 

spindles 

14 

1 


10*0 

85 

(b) composite mill 

12,000 
spindles & 

300 looms 

1 

j 

► 

i 

20*0 

85 

sulphuric acid plant 

50 

10 

i ‘3 

80 


61. A reference must be made to the targets for automobiles in 
view 'J the large-scale investments involved in building up new 
capacity orid the demands on foreign exchange for sustaining pro- 
duction. The targets tentatively proposed for passenger cars, com- 
mercial vehicles, jeeps, motor cycles and scooters are: 


passenger cars (nos.) 

estimated pro- 
duction (196061) 

20,000 

target for 
1965-66 

30,000 

commercial vehicles (nos.) 

28,000 

60,000 

jeeps & station wagons 

5^00 

10,000 

motor cycles, scooters and three wheelers 

16,000 

48,000 

The target for commercial vehicles includes 4,000 units 

expected 


to be supplied by the Ordnance establishments. 

The expansion of capacity for the production of automobiles 
envisages coordinated developments by the vehicle producers and the 
ancillary industries broadly on the lines of the recommendations made 
by the Ad hoc Committee on Automobiles Industry in its report of 
March, 1960. 

62. To reach the targets of production of automobiles without 
excessive and continued strain on foreign exchange resources, it will 
be necessary to achieve at least 85 per cent indigenous content by 



(ii) wooUen cloth .... mill. yds. 
(Hi) wool tcps . . . . mill. lbs. 




20 P. 0-20. 



CHAPTER X/I 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The experience of the past few years has underlined the import- 
ance of transportation in economic planning. Towards the end of 
the first plan and in the early stages of second plan serious congestion 
arose both on the railways and at the ports and though there has 
since been a marked improvement in the transport situation, the 
railways are still under some strain. In view of the prospect of 
further rapid industrialisation this is likely to continue throughout 
the period of the third plan. 

2. Whereas in the first plan the main task in the field of transport 
was one of rehabilitation, in the second plan attention was given to 
creating additional transport capacity with special regard to the 
requirements arising from the development of ba.sic industries like 
steel, coal and cement. The programmes in the Third Plan arc once 
again being formulated with special regard to the requirements of 
industrial development during the plan period. It is proposed to allot 
for the present Rs. 1450 crores for the programmes relating to trans- 
port and communications in the public sector. Of this amount Rs. 890 
crores will be provided for the railways, Rs. 268 crores for roads and 
road transport, Rs. 152 crores for shipping, ports, inland water trans- 
port and lighthouses, Rs. 55 crores for civil air transport, Rs. 68 crores 
for posts and telegraphs, Rs. 5 crores for other communications. Rs. 5 
crores for tourism, and Rs 7 crores for broadcasting. It is recognised 
lhat the allotments proposed for some of these programmes in the 
Third Plan may not be adequate. Additional provision would be 
desirable particularly for the programmes relating to roads, shipping, 
and posts and telegraphs. It is proposed to consider the possibility 
of making additional allocations in these fields in due course 
as circumstances permit. 

3. The Planning Commission for some time past has been consi- 
dering in consultation with the Ministries concerned problems relat- 
ing to*lhe coordination of different means of transport, especially rail 
and road transport. The Commission has set up a committee to 
go into these questions and to make recommendations on the mea- 
fures rpqi'.ired to secure the necessary coordination between different 
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hieans of transport in the light of the long term considerations which 
should guide their future development. These recommendations are 
awaited. 


Railways 

4. The principal objective of the railway development programme 
in the First Five Year Plan was rehabilitation of overaged rolling 
slock and fixed assets and the removal of the major bottlenecks on 
certain sections of the railway network. To the extent possible, 
provision was also made for additional facilities keeping in view the 
requirements arising from development programmes in other fields. 
The Second Five Year Plan aimed at the completion, so far as 
possible, of the task of overtaking arrears of replacement and the 
provision of the additional facilities required to cater for the increased 
traffic, larticulaily that arising from the development of heavy 
industries during the plan period. The Plan also included program- 
mes which aimed at making the railways increasingly self-sufficient 
in respect of their equipment by developing indigenous sources of 
supply. These objectives will be pursued further in the Third Plan. 

5. The total freight traffic originating on the railways in the year 
1950-51 was 91 ’4 million tons. The traffic increased to 114 
million tons in 1955-56, that is, by about 25 per cent over a period of 
5 years. In the Second Five Year Plan the traffic was estimated to 
increase to 168 million tons by 1960-61. The revised estimate of 
traffic likely to be offered on the railways in 1960-61 is 162 million 
tons, which would represent an increase of about 42 per cent during 
the second plan. The railway development programmes in the Third 
Five Year Plan are being formulated on the basis of traffic reaching 
about 235 million tons in 1965-66, i.e., the last year of the third plan. 
The volume of traffic is thus expected to increase by 73 million tons 
or by about 45 per cent over the period of the third plan. About 70 
per cent of this additional traffic will be on account of iron and steel, 
coal and cement and the remaining 30 per cent on account of miscel- 
laneous goods. The estimates of traffic for the°last year of the third 
plan are based on the following estimates of production: steel ingot 
8' 7 million tons, pig iron 1'5 million tons, coal 95 million tons, 
cement 13 million tons. The estimate for steel is exclusive of the pro- 
duction anvisaged from the new steel plant at Bokaro. The provision 
for railway facilities required, in connection with the Bokaro steel 
plant forms part of the overall allocation for the steel plant vide 
Chapter XL As regards miscellaneous traffic, the estimate has been 
worked out with due regard to the targets of production of important 
industries like cotton textiles, sugar, jute manufactures, paper, tea, 
fertilizers, vegetable oils, etc. The estimate also takes into account 
the traffic relating to mineral oils and mineral ores. On the whole, 
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on the basis of the above targets, the increaie during the third plan 
in miscellaneous traffic is estimated to be of the order of 5 per cent 
per annum which is the minimum to be expected in keeping with the 
trend shown by this type of traffic on the railways in the last few 
years. 

6. Provision was made in the Second Plan for an increase of 3 
per cent per annum in passenger transport capacity. It was antici- 
pated that this would just meet the normal increase in traffic and 
tliat the overcrowding in passenger trains would continue. The 
volume of traffic in terms of passengers originating was 1275 million 

in 1955-56 and 1422 million in 1958-59. Thus there was an increase 

\ 

of 11' 5 per cent in passengers originating in the first three years of 
the second plan. The increase in suburban traffic was of the order 
of 17.8 per cent and that in non-suburban traffic of 7.5 per cent over 
this period. For the third five year plan, a rate of increase of 3 per 
cent per annum has been assumed in the non-suburban passenger 
traffic. In regard to suburban traffic, the objective in the Third Plan 
is to provide the maximum possible frequency of train services 
during the peak periods. The expansion programmes for passenger 
services are not expected to relieve substantially the existing over- 
crowding in trains. 

7. It is tentatively estimated that in addition to the proposed allo- 
cation of Rs. 890 crores for the railway development programme in 
the Third Plan, a sum of Rs. 330 crores will be available from the 
Railway Depreciation Reserve Fund for current replacement. The 
broad break-up as between various programmes of the total outlay 
of Rs. 1220 crores including expenditure irum the Depreciation 
Reserve Fund is indicated below- This break-up is subject to review, 
after detailed programmes are formulated. These figures are exclu- 
sive of the provision required by the railways tjn account of ‘Stores 
Suspense’. 

Table 1: Provision for railway development programmes 

. Rs. crores 


1 

rolling stojR 

482 

2 

clccirification 

70 

3 

signalling and safety works 

25 

4 

new lines 

120 

5 

v\'orkshop8> plant and machinery 

50 

f) 

track renewals 

. 170 

7 

8 
9 

lo 

line capacity works 1 

bridge works | 

other structural works J 

other eleciiical works J 

1 

^ 228 

11 

staff quarters and staff welfare 
users’ amenities 

to 

12 

15 

:3 

load services 

16 

I4 

total 

1:20 
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8. The programme for rolling stock provides for the addition in 
stock required to cater for the anticipated increases in traffic and also 
for the replacement of overaged stock as indicated below:— 

Table 2: Railway rolling stock programme 



locomotives 

coathing 

vcliiclcs 

vvagons 

addilion 

1031 

49 ’3 

83169 

repla.ement 

•U 

2S54 

26697 

total 

1645 

7^37 

i09St 6 


The above figures are subject to review when detailed information 
about the future pattern of traffic becomes known. In working out 
the requirements of rolling stock it has been assumed that all locomo- 
tives and wagons upto the age of 45 years and coaches upto the age 
of 36 years on broad gauge, 40 years on metre gauge and 45 years 
on narrow gauge at the end of the third plan will be retained in 
service. As regards the slock above these age limits, the total 
number to be retained in service at the end of the third plan period 
will be the same as the number of such overagcd stock at the end 
of the second plan. In drawing up the rehabilitation programme, the 
railways have been guided by their actual experience of condemning 
the overaged stock on condition basis during the period of the second 
plan. In estimating the requirements for additional stock the opera- 
tional improvements achieved and planned by the railways have 
been taken into account. In respect of specified bulk movements of 
coal and other raw materials to the steer plants, the requirements 
have been estimated on the basis of the minimum turn-round time 
of wagons. It has been assumed that 20 per cent of the additional 
traffic in miscellaneous goods will move in empties returning to the 
coalfields. The requirements of rolling stock have in this way been 
kept as low as possible. 

9. The railway development programmes include a substantial 
provision for works intended to augment line capacity, viz., doubling 
or partial doubling of the existing lines, dieselisation, electrification, 
and provision of crossing stations, additional loops, yard remodelling 
etc. In formulating programmes for development of line capa- 
f'ity, the railways will be taking into account the technological im- 
provemeuto that may be achieved in the third plan period including 
the use, to the extent posaiuio. of new bogie wagons fitted with centre 
buffer couplers for bulk movement oi coal. These programmes will 
be formulated in detail, as more information becomee available on 
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the likely future pattern of traffic on the various sections of the rail- 
ways. The programmes also provide for the necessary requirements 
in regard to track renewal, bridge works and signalling and safety 
works. 

10. Provision is made lor the construction of 1200 miles of new 
lines during the plan period. In addition to the new lines carried 
forward from the Second to the Third Plan namely, Garhwa Road- 
Robertsganj, Sambalpur-Titlagarh and Bimalgarh-Kiriburu, provi- 
sion is made for the following further new lines: Jhund-Kandla, 
Madhopur-Kathua, Udaipur-Himatnagar, Delhi avoiding lines, Diva- 
Panvel-Uran, Patharkandi-Dharamanagar, Guna-Maksi, Ranchi- 
Bondamunda, Hindumalkot-Sriganganagar, Ghaziabad-Tughlakabad, 
and Bailadilla-Kotavalsa. In addition, it is estimated that about 
200 miles of new lines will be required in connection with the deve- 
lopment of the coal industry in the third plan. 

11. Prevision has been made for the consti’uction of 54,000 stall 
quarters in addition to those to be provided as part of the composite 
schemes relating to railway workshops and remodelling of railway 
yards and new lines. The detailed schemes for construction of quar- 
ters and other buildings on the railways are being drawn up with 
due regard to all possible economies in costs of construction. 

12. In formulating the railway programme in the Third Plan the 
important objective of attaining self-sufficiency in regard to the re- 
quirements of the railways has continued to be kept in view. There 
has been a substantial increase in the capacity for the manufacture 
of rolling stock within the country in the second plan. To the ex- 
tent possible, efforts will be made in the third plan period to manu- 
facture diesel and electric locomotives and other items of equipment 
which are still being imported. The requirement of foreign exchange 
for the railway development programme in the Third Plan is esti- 
mated at Rs- 130 crores as against Rs. 320 crores in the Second Plan. 
This gives an indication of the success achieved in developing indi- 
genous sources of supply. 


Roads 

13. The long-term road development plan prepared in 1943, known 
commonly as “The Nagpur Plan”, laid down certain broad ohj*®*i'^cs, 
having regard to the requirements over a period or 20 years. The 
Plan as adjusted in 1948 envisagod completion of a total length of 
1,23,000 miles of surfaced roads and 2,08,000 miles of unsurfaced 
roads. With the programmes undertaken in the First and the Second 
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Plans the targets envisaged in the Nagpur Plan will be exceeded 
both in regard to surfaced and unsurfaced roads. It is estimated 
that by 1961 the mileage of surfaced roads in the country will be 
1,44,000 and that of unsurfaced roads might be well above 2,50,000 
though the road net-work will be deficient in certain respects, such 
as unbridged river crossings, sub-standard surface, narrow carriage- 
way etc. The Chief Engineers of the State and the Central Govern- 
ments have recently formulated another 20-year road development 
plan for the period 1961-81. The broad objective of this plan is that 
no village in a developed and agricultural area should remain more 
than four miles from a metalled road and more than IJ miles from 
any type of road. The plan takes into account the special require- 
ments of undeveloped and under-developed areas. Under the plan, 
the total mileage proposed to be reached at the end of the 20-year 
period is 2,52,000 for surfaced road.s and 4,05,000 for unsurfaced roads. 


14. The broad order of priorities envisaged in the 20-year plan, 
is that (a) on all arterial routes, missing bridges should be provided 
and the road surfaces improved at least to one lane black topped 
specification, (b) the main roads in the vicinity of large towns should 
be widened to two lanes or more, and (c) the major arterial routes 
should have at least two-lane carriageway. According to the plan, 
the first task in regard lo rural roads should be their improvement 
to fair weather standard. In regard to these priorities it may b? 
emphasised that during the past 10 years there has been an increas- 
ing demand for district and village roads whose improvement benefits 
directly millions living in the rural areas. This demand will have 
to be kept in view v/hile considei ing the targets for various types of 
roads in the Third Plan. With this reservation the priorities suggest- 
ed in the new 20-year plan will .serve as a general guide for formulat- 
ing road development programmes in the Thii'd Plan, It will not, 
however, be possible owing to limitation of resources, to add new 
road mileage and to undertake the development of the existing 
roads in the next 5 years at the rate envisaged in the 20-year plan. 

15. In formulating road development programmes in the Second 
Five Year Plan, special consideration was given to the needs of the 
areas which were comparatively backward in means of communica- 
tion. Generally speaking, in the case of States like Assam, Tripura, 
Manipur, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and Rajasthan, a 
relatively higher percentage of the total plan provision was allocated 
to roads. Provision was, also mado for road development in the 
North and North Eastern hilly regions. These programmes were 
assisted by grants from the Central Government. To the extent 
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possible, the programmes in the Third Plan also will take account 
of the needs of under-developed and hilly areas. 

16. Considerable local road development has been carried out 
under the programmes of District Boards and Municipal bodies, and 
under Community Development and Local Works nrogrammes in 
the second plan. In the Third Plan also all these programmes will 
include provision for road development. For some of these pro- 
grammes contributions from the people are expected to be available, 
mainly in the form of labour. 

17. The expenditure on road development in the first plan was 
of the order of Rs. 155 crores and it is estimated that it will be 
about Rs. 250 crores in the second plan. This is in addition to the 
expenditure incurred on local road development under the various 
programmes mentioned above. Over the period of the first two 
plans, it is expected that the mileage of all surfaced roads other than 
municipal roads will have increased by about .50 per cent, that is 
from about 98,000 in 1950-51 to about 144,000 in 1960-61. In the 
Third Plan, the total allotment proposed for roads for the present is 
Rs, 250 crores which includes the amounts likely to be available from 
the Central Road Fund. This figure should be considered tentative 
at this stage because in regard to the road programmes to be in- 
cluded in the State plans, final allocations will largely depend on 
the plans drawn up by the State Governments and the relative em- 
phasis they may wish to give to such programmes within the limits 
of overall financial provisions. With an allotment of Rs. 250 crores, 
it may be possible to add about 20,000 miles of surfaced roads in the 
third plan. The mileage added under the local road development 
programmes will be in addition to this. The possibility of making 
an additional allocation for road development purposes may be con- 
sidered in due course, depending upon the resources available. 

Road Transport 

18. Road transport programmes will be mainly in the private 
sector, but a provision of Rs. 18 crores is proposed for expansion of 
the nationalised road transport services which cater largely for 
passenger traffic. Provision is also being made in the railway plan 
for the railways to contribute their share to the expansion pro- 
grammes of the nationalised road transport undertakings in the 
States. It is expected that about 5000 vehicles will be added to the 
fleet of nationalised undertakings during the period of the plan. 
As in the case of roads, the final allocation for road transport will 
largely depend on the provisions the State Governments are in a 
position to make for this purpose in the State plans. 
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19. Despite the expansion of nationalised road transport during 
the third plan a great many passenger services will continue to be 
provided by the private sector, while goods transport is still almost 
entirely in the hands of private operators. Measures were taken 
in recent years to liberalize licensing policies for road transport. 
However, on account of the shortage of foreign exchange, insufficient 
supply of new vehicles has stood in the way of rapid expansion of 
road transport during the second plan period. Notwithstanding this, 
the number of commercial vehicles in the country is estimated to 
have nearly doubled during the 10 year period 1950-51 to 1960-61, as 
indicated in the following table; — 

Table 3: Number of commercial vehicles 




(in thousands 
goods 


buses 

vehicles total 

1950-51 

34-4 

Si. 9 116.3 

1955-56 

46.5 

119.1 165.6 

1960-61 

(estimated) 

54.0 

150.0 204.0 


The expansion of commercial road transport in the third plan 
will depend largely on the manufacturing capacity of the automobile 
industry in the country. The targets recommended in this regard 
by the Ad hoc Committee on Automobiles Industry have been 
mentioned in the Chapter on Industries. These targets will be fur- 
ther considered, having regard to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Transport Policy and Coordination which, as stated ear- 
lier, is examining the entire policy with regard to the future deve- 
lopment of road transport and other means of transport in the coun- 
try. 

Shipping 

20. There has been a substantial addition to the shipping of the 
country during the first two plan periods. The total tonnage in 
1950-51 was 3‘91 lakh GRT and increased to 4-80 lakh GRT at the 
end of the first plan period. Despite foreign exchange difficulties, 
the target of 9 lakh GRT set for the end of tbs second plan is likely 
to be fully achieved. Indian ships are estimated at present at carry 
about 8 to 9 per cent of India’s overseas trade- The following figures 
indicate the tonnage position for the coastal and the overseas trades 
at the end of the first and the second plan periods:— 

Table 4: Shipping tonnage (in lakh GRT) 



1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

(estimated) 

coastal 

2.17 

2.40 

2.92 

overseas 

1.74 

2.40 

6.13 

total 

3 9 t 

4.80 

9.05 


20 P. C._ 21 . 
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A sum of Rs. 18‘7 ciores was spent on the shipping programme in 
the first plan and the likely expenditure in the second plan is esti* 
mated at about Bs. 54 crores. An important step taken during the 
second plan period has been the establishment of a non-lapsing 
shipping development fund for grant of loans to shipping companies 
for the acquisition of tonnage. 

21. For the Third Five Year Plan, the National Shipping Board 
has recommmided a target of 14'2 lakh tons to be reached by 1965-66, 
consisting of 10 '8 lakh tons for the overseas trade and 3 ‘4 lakh tons 
for the coastal trade. The additional tonnage proposed to be ac- 
quired to reach this target will be 5 '2 lakh GRT. The requirements 
for replacement of overaged ships are estimated by the Board to be 
of the order of 1'7 lakh GRT. The total cost of this programme is 
estimated at Rs. 118' 8 crores rhis includes Rs. 14 crores which the 
shipping companies are expected to provide from their own resour- 
ces. For the present, it has been possible to make a provision of 
Rs. 55 crores for shipping in the Third Plan. In addition a sum of 
about Rs. 4 crores is likely to be available from the Shipping 
Development Fund. Corresponding to this provision, the contribution 
from the shipping companies is estimated at about Rs. 7 crores. 
Within this amount, it is expected that about 2 lakh GRT will be 
added after meeting the replacement requirements during the period 
of the plan. The bulk of the additional toimage is proposed for the 
overseas trade. The development programme for shipping will 
depend largely on the availability of foreign aid for this purpose. 
The question of making an additional allotment for shipping will 
be considered, before the Plan is finalised. 

Ports and Harbours 

22. There was serious congestion at the ports in the early years 
of the second plan and several measures were taken to increase 
port capacity and to' enable them to handle large-scale imports of 
heavy cargo required in connection with industrial projects in the 
second plan. These included provision of facilities for overside 
discharge of cargo, and installation of additional mechanical 
appliances. The Second Plan included certain major projects 
intended to provide additional berthing capacity at various ports, 
more particularly at Calcutta, Madras, Vizagapatam and Cochin. The 
total capacity Of the major ports in 1950-51 was estimated to be about 
20 million tons; this increased to 25 million tons in 1955-56. During 
1957-58, the traffic handled at major ports touched a peak figure of 
31 million tons. With the completion of projects which are already 
under way, the major ports are likely to achieve a total capacity of 
41 million tons during the period of the third Plan. 
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is. In the Third Plan the main objective will be to m a int a in and 
improve the existing port facilities rather than to Increase port 
capacity. On account of the deteriorating conditions of draft in the 
river Hooghly, special programmes have recently been taken up at 
the Calcutta Port which provide for extensive training, works and 
dredging of the difficult bars. Provision for these works will be 
made in the Third Plan. The proposal' for the development of an 
ancillary port at Haldia near Calcutta is also being considered la 
connection with the Third Plan. The other important schemes under 
consideration are: the dredging of the main harbour channel and 
modernisation of the docks at Bombay, completion of the wet dock 
berths and remodelling and improvement of workshops at Madras, 
construction of additional berths and mechanisation of ore handling 
facilities at Vizagapatam and training works for the bar channel at 
Kandla. 

24. The total expenditure on port development in the second plan 
is expected to be of the order of Rs. 60 crores. The allotment 
proposed for major and minor ports in the Third Plan is Rs. 85 creres 
which includes the contribution likely to be made from the Ports' 
own resources. 


Inland Water Transport 

25. The more important schemes for which provision was made 
in the Second Five Year Plan are the pilot projects undertaken by 
the Ganga Brahmaputra Board, improvement of the West Coast 
canals and development of inland port facilities at Pandu. The 
Joint Steamer Companies who are the principal inland water trans* 
port operators in the North East Region have In the past year drawn 
up a programme for the modernisation of their fleet which is over- 
aged and out-of-date. 

26. As against the estimated expenditure of about Rs. 75 lakhs on 
the development of inland water transport in" the second plan, the 
provision proposed in the Third Plan is Rs. 6 crores. The problems 
of inland water transport have been studied in detail recently by 
the Inland Water Transport Committee. The detailed programmes 
for the Third Plan will be drawn up having regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. Some of the more important schemes 
which are under consideration are: hydrographic surveys of the more 
important rivers, purchase of dredgers for the Brahmaputra river 
and the Sunderbans area, project for towing country-boats in the 
Sunderbans, ship repair facilities in Assam, and improvment of 
navigation canals in some States especially Kerala and Orissa. 
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Lighthouses 

27. The Second Plan envisaged the construction of a number of 
new lighthouses and the modernisation of the existing ones. Since 
the commencement of the second plan, it has been possible to 
establish 65 new lighthouses and other aids to navigation, including 
radio beacons, very high frequency radio transmission sets and 
lifted and unlighted buoys. Work on the construction and improve- 
ment of 50 lighthouses and other aids to navigation like radars, radio 
beacons, fog signals and lightbuoys is in progress. In addition, 
work is proceeding in connection with the establishment of two 
Decca Navigator Chains and the Lighthouse Workshop and Laboratory 
at Calcutta. The total expenditure on the lighthouses programme in 
the second plan is estimated to be of the order of Rs. 2.73 crores. 
A provision of Rs. 6 crores has been made for the Lighthouse Depart- 
ment in the Third Five Year Plan. Priority will be given to the 
completion of the works already undertaken in the second plan. A 
number of new lighthouses will be established during the third plan 
period. 


Civil Air Transport 

28. There has been a rapid expansion of civil air transport and 
between 1953, when the air services were nationalised and 1959 the 
number of passengers carried increased from 4.0 lakhs to 7.2 lakhs 
and the miles flown from 19’2 millions to 24-9 millions. The Second 
Plan provided for both the modernisation and improvement of 
a number of existing aerodromes and for the expansion 
of the fleet of the two air corporations. Under the 
former head the more important projects undertaken were the deve- 
lopment of Santa Cruz, Dum Dum and Palam aerodromes for the 
operation of jet aircraft. Of the air corporations, Indian Airlines 
added 10 Viscounts to their fleet and placed orders for 5 Fokker 
Friendship aircraft as replacements for Dakotas while Air India 
International obtained 5 Super constellations and placed orders for 4 
Boeing jet aircraft during the second plan period. 

29. A provision of Rs. 55 crores is proposed for civil air transport 
in the Third Five Year Plan. Of this amount, Rs. 22 to 25 crores 
will be made available for works relating to aerodromes and the 
remaining Rs. 30 to 33 crores for the two air corporations- The 
programmes will provide for modernisation of equipment at a 
number of aerodromes and development of a few new aerodromes, 
gliderdromes and airstrips in the country. Provision is made for 
^ requirements of the Indian Airlines Corporation for replacement 
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of Dakota aircraft and thosi-> of Air Indin International in regard 
to the additional jet aircraft. 

Communications 

30. There has been considerable expansion of communication 
services during the period of the first two plans. It is expected that 
between 1 950-51 and 1983-61, the number of post ‘offices will have 
increased from 36,000 to 75,000, public call offices from 338 to 2250, 
telegraph offices from 3600 to 6300 and telephone connections from 
1,68,000 to about 4,75,000. During the third plan period, it is pro- 
posed to provide additional 20,000 post offices. 2000 telegraph offices 
and about 2,00,000 telephone connections. The programmes of the 
Telephone Department provide also for the continuance of the 
project for laying coaxial cables. Tins project is expected to 
modernise and improve the telephone services between the more 
important towns in the country. The provision of Rs. 68 crores 
proposed for Posts & Telegraphs in the Third Five Year Plan will 
be in addition to the amounts likely to be available from the Renewals 
Reserve Fund of the Department. 

31. As a result of the efforts made in the first and the second* 
plans, the Posts & Telegraphs Department' expect to obtain a greater 
part of their requirements of equipment from indigenous sources, 
and will need only a small amount of foreign exchange for the 
development programme in the Third Five Year Plan- 

32. A provision of Rs. 5 crores is proposed in the Third Plan for 
Overseas Communications Service, India Meteorological Department 
and Wireless Planning and Coordination. During the period of the 
first two plans, notable progress has been ‘made by the Overseas 
Communications Service and the Department provides at present 
26 wireless telegraph services, 24 radio-telephone and 12 radio-photo 
services. The Department also provides a number of Teased 
circuit’ channels for the benefit of aviation companies and business 
houses. In the Third Plan provision is made for further expansion 
of these services. It is proposed to procure "additional equipment 
and provide for the construction of office and residential buildings. 

33. In the field of meteorology during the first two plans, steps 
were taken to moderni.se important aerodrome observatories 1^ 
ins talling storm detecting radars and other equipment. Two new 
observatories were established, one each at Amritsar and Veraval. 
The programme for the Third Plan will provide mainly for the 
inatallRti nn of modern equipment so as to improve the technical 
services rendered by the Department. It is also proposed to provide 
additional stations with modern equipment to assist the flight of 
so P C — 22. 
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high level jet aircraft over India* Efforts will also be made to 
expand the workshops and laboratories of the Department with a 
view to attaining a measure of self-sufficiency in regard to the 
equipment required by the Department. 

Tourism 

34. There has been a significant increase in the number of 
foreign tourists visiting India in recent years. The foreign exchange 
earnings from tourism are estimated to have increased from Rs. 4*2 
crores in 1950 to Rs. 17*5 crores in 1958. There has been a consi- 
derable expansion of internal tourism also. The programmes for 
the development of tourism in the Second Five Year Plan included 
provision for accommodation, transport and recreational facilities 
at important tourist centres. In view of the foreign exchange 
which the programme helps to earn, the schemes for developing 
tourism have a high priority. 

Broadcasting 

35. In the field of broadcasting, considerable progress has been 
made during the last ten years. In the first plan, each language 
area was provided with at least one transmitting station bringing 
the total number of stations to 26 which was further raised to 28 
by the end of tho second plan. The aim in the second plan was to 
extend the available services to as wide an area as possible and to 
sirengtiien the external broadcast .services. With a view to making 
the internal coverage more effective provision is being made in the 
Third Plan to expand the medium wave broadcast service and to 
strengthen the arrangements for pre-recording of programmes. 
The Third Plan also includes provision for further improvement of 
the external broadcast services. A small provision is being made 
for setting up a television service in Bombay. By the end of the 
second plan, the Department expects to raise the number of com- 
munity listening sets in rural areas to 72,000. This programme will 
be carried further in the Third Plan. 
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